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UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD  VIETNAM 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and 

Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:08  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Robb 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Robb,  Kerry,  Feingold,  Mathews,  Murkowski, 
Lugar,  and  Pressler.  Also  Present:  Senator  Kerrey. 

Senator  Robb.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  morning 
the  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  is  pleased  to  hear 
the  views  of  fellow  Senators,  veterans,  policymakers,  relatives  of 
missing  servicemen,  U.S.  businesses,  and  Vietnamese  Americans. 
All  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  make  as  we  begin  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  a  new  relationship  with  Vietnam. 

In  1993  the  last  wounds  of  the  Vietnam  war  appear  to  be  heal- 
ing. Progress  on  the  POW/MIA  issue,  once  defined  in  years,  now 
moves  forward  almost  daily.  The  President's  decision  3  weeks  ago 
to  allow  Vietnam  to  clear  its  arrears  at  the  IMF  and  eventually  re- 
ceive international  loans  marks  the  beginning  of  Vietnam's 
reintegration  into  the  community  of  nations. 

Coming  to  closure  on  the  POW/MIA  question  now  is  the  sole  re- 
maining impediment  to  our  starting  anew  with  Vietnam  and  laying 
the  war  to  rest.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  examined  this  issue  in  excruciating  de- 
tail last  year.  I  credit  our  first  witness  this  morning,  Senator  John 
Kerry,  for  his  painstaking  effort  as  chairman  of  that  committee  in 
running  down  every  lead  to  insure  that  the  U.S.  Government  was 
meeting  its  obligation  to  determine  the  fate  of  our  POWs  and 
MIA's. 

Briefly,  let  me  frame  the  issues  as  I  see  them  today.  First,  what 
constitutes  the,  "fullest  possible  accounting  of  missing  American 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia?"  The  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Account- 
ing has  described  a  number  of  areas  where  we  have  concerns  about 
POWs  and  MIA's,  but  at  issue  is  how  much  blood  can  we  get  from 
a  stone? 

General  Vessey  notes  that  it  could  take  decades  to  retrieve  every 
shred  of  evidence  and  artifact.  Short  of  that,  when  will  we  have  the 
confidence  to  proceed  with  normal  relations  assured  that  we  have 
fulfilled  our  obligation  to  determine,  as  best  we  can,  the  fate  of 
American  servicemen  who  are  missing? 

(l) 


Will  President  Clinton  hang  his  decision  on  quantifiable  results 
in  particular  areas,  for  example  the  resolution  of  discrepancy  cases 
and  the  recovery  of  remains,  or  does  fullest  possible  accounting 
mean  something  broader?  Defining  fullest  possible  accounting  is  a 
little  bit  like  trying  to  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  Clarifying  where  we 
go  from  here  beyond  the  somewhat  amorphous  conditions  stated  in 
the  roadmap  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  explore  this  morning  with 
Secretaries  Lord  and  Ross. 

Second,  I  applaud  the  administration's  recent  decision  to  open 
the  door  to  international  lending  for  Vietnam.  Vietnam  desperately 
needs  multilateral  assistance  to  build  roads,  bridges,  ports,  and 
other  infrastructure  items.  But  denying  U.S.  businesses  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  projects  sponsored  by  international  financial  insti- 
tutions that  are  partially  funded  by  Uncle  Sam  seems  incongruous 
and  self-defeating.  The  rationale  for  purposely  not  giving  United 
Technologies,  Caterpillar,  Fluor,  Halliburton,  and  others  a  piece  of 
the  action  is  simply  a  mystery  to  me. 

Third,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Secretary  Lord,  "laid  consider- 
able emphasis  on  human  rights  issues  last  week  while  in  Hanoi." 
Between  the  POW/MIA  lobby's  focused  agenda  and  American  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  lift  trade  restrictions,  raising  human  rights  is- 
sues in  Vietnam  has  been  a  taboo  subject,  in  effect  the  ugly  step- 
child lacking  an  advocate. 

Civil,  religious,  political,  and  cultural  repression  in  Vietnam  is 
abhorrent.  The  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  line  of  ensuring  po- 
litical and  social  stability  for  the  sake  of  economic  glorification 
rings  hollow.  I  believe  specific  steps  can  and  should  be  taken  to  em- 
brace the  Vietnamese  people,  but  not  the  repressive  state  regime. 
Repeated  emphasis  of  the  importance  of  human  rights  with  Com- 
munist leaders  would  at  least  begin  the  process  of  improving  the 
situation  for  prisoners  of  conscience  in  Vietnam  today. 

I  note  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  I  call  on  Senator  Murkowski  now  for  any  open- 
ing statement  he  may  like  to  make. 

Senator  MURKOWSKI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate you  scheduling  this  most  important  hearing  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  witnesses.  I  think  the  administration  has  certainly 
taken  some  important  steps,  and  I  want  to  commend  them,  with 
regard  to  the  relationship  with  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  this  committee  explore  the  current  policy  and  look  toward  the 
future.  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  see  Senator  Kerry  here  this  morn- 
ing. We  look  forward  to  his  statement. 

I  think  that  the  President's  decision  to  end  the  U.S.  opposition 
to  other  countries'  efforts  to  allow  the  IMF  to  refinance  Vietnam's 
$140  million  debt  and  thereby  allow  Vietnam  to  qualify  for  addi- 
tional international  financing  is  noteworthy.  I  believe  that  this  de- 
cision has  the  potential  to  benefit  both  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam. The  decision  will  most  certainly  benefit  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple because  they  will  finally  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
to  develop  the  infrastructure  which  is  so  sorely  lacking  in  that 
country  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  war. 

I  also  think  the  President's  decision  has  the  potential  to  benefit 
our  Nation  as  well.  I  know  that  the  veterans'  groups  are  divided 
over  the  issue  of  IMF  funding,  and  today,  because  of  limited  time, 


we  wall  only  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  two  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  veterans'  community. 

But  I  agree  with  the  President  that  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  recognize  what  the  Vietnamese  have  done  in  our  effort  to  ac- 
count for  our  missing.  The  highest  cause  of  Government  is  to  de- 
mand full  accountability  of  those  missing  in  action.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  we  must  use  a  carrot  and  a  stick  approach  with  the 
Vietnamese  rather  than  simple  isolation,  and  the  release  of  IMF 
funds  is  a  carrot  for  the  cooperation  the  United  States  has  received 
thus  far. 

I  also  welcome  the  President's  decision  to  send  a  high-level  dele- 
gation to  Vietnam  to  press  for  further  progress  on  the  unresolved 
POW7MIA  issues,  and  I  look  forward  to  Ambassador  Lord's  report 
from  his  trip.  And  I  think  the  President's  proposal  to  send  three 
midlevel  foreign  service  personnel  with  Vietnamese  language  abil- 
ity to  Hanoi  to  assist  the  Joint  Task  Force  Accounting  Office  in 
providing  advice  and  information  to  Vietnam  veterans  and  Amer- 
ican families  visiting  at  Vietnam's  request  will  be  beneficial. 

So  I  think  the  administration  is  on  the  right  track  in  considering 
and  implementing  policy  changes  with  regard  to  Vietnam.  But  I 
want  to  urge  the  administration  simply  not  to  stop  there.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  we  can  further  serve  our  primary  objective — 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  this,  our  primary  objective  of  resolving 
the  POW/MIA  issue  by  increasing  interaction  and  presence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Vietnam  through  humanitarian,  cul- 
tural, and  business  exchanges. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  lift  many  of  the 
most  restrictive  aspects  of  the  trade  embargo,  but  which  would  not 
normalize  relations  until  we  have  achieved  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  our  POW/MIA's.  I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
would  consider  adopting  the  policies  outlined  in  my  bill. 

As  an  interim  measure,  the  President  should  give  the  go-ahead 
to  U.S.  businesses  to  bid  on  at  least  those  Vietnamese  projects  that 
will  be  financed  by  loans  from  the  international  lending  agencies. 
Denying  U.S.  businesses  this  opportunity  results  in  the  ironic  situ- 
ation of  having  U.S.  tax  dollars  fund  our  competitors'  business  ven- 
tures in  Vietnam.  If  we  truly  want  to  compete  globally,  and  I  think 
this  administration  believes  in  that  principle,  then  the  current  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  Vietnam  could  prove  counterproductive. 

And  I  must  stress  again  that  I  do  not  believe  that  serving  our 
commercial  interests  will  come  at  the  expense  of  our  overriding 
goal  of  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  the  POW/MIA's.  To  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  increasing  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam  by 
allowing  businesses  to  actually  begin  to  trade  with  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  hasten  the  slow  process  of  resolving  the  fate  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  our  soldiers  who  are  unaccounted  for. 

I  recall  the  story  of  a  businessman  who  was  in  my  office  recently 
who  has  an  office  in  Vietnam.  He  said  that  in  the  5  months  since 
he  had  opened  his  doors,  he  has  had  at  least  five  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens enter  his  office  with  dog  tags  and  other  articles.  He  said  that 
these  citizens  are  not  asking  for  money,  but  remarked  that  they 
saw  the  American  flag  and  just  wanted  to  give  him  the  articles.  He 
has  directed  all  of  them  to  the  U.S.  envoy's  office.  I  think  that  it 


is  chance  opportunities  such  as  this  that  will  ultimately  lead  to  res- 
olution of  the  remaining  cases. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the  record  a  recent  article  in  the 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Gerry  Murdock,  managing  director  of 
Concord  Resources  Ltd.  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Congress  in  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Murdock,  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran himself,  raises  what  I  believe  is  the  appropriate  question: 
"Why  must  pursuit  of  one  extremely  worthwhile  goal  preclude  an- 
other American  goal?  Did  Mr.  Clinton  ever  consider  that  both  hu- 
manitarian and  business  objectives  in  Vietnam  seek  the  same 
end?" 

I  think  that  the  decision  to  renew  MFN  trading  status  with 
China  correctly  recognized  the  principle  that  trade  and  interaction 
help  advance  human  rights  and  promote  political  reform.  That 
principle  applies  with  equal  force  to  Vietnam  as  well. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  witnesses.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  what  Ambassador  Lord  suggests  are  steps  that  the 
administration  feels  must  be  taken  before  the  administration  con- 
siders a  further  loosing  or  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo,  and  wheth- 
er he  believes  that  the  Vietnamese  can  meet  those  conditions  be- 
fore September  14,  the  statutory  deadline  for  renewing  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemies  Act. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  article  will  be  entered  into  the  record  as  requested. 

[The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  in  committee  files.] 

Senator  Robb.  Before  we  turn  to  our  opening  witness,  Senator 
Pressler,  do  you  have  any  opening  comments? 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you,  Senator  Robb,  very  much.  Let  me 
welcome  Senator  Kerry  here.  I  have  admired  his  courage  in  doing 
what  he  has  done.  I  gave  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  in  February 
saying  it  is  time  to  send  an  Ambassador  to  Vietnam.  I  believe  we 
should  normalize  our  relationships  with  Vietnam.  My  No.  1  reason 
is  that  if  there  are  any  prisoners  of  war,  living  or  dead,  we  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  finding  them  if  we  have  an  Ambassador  in 
Vietnam. 

And  I  say  that  having  served  two  tours  of  military  duty  in  Viet- 
nam many  years  ago,  having  revisited  there,  having  brought  Viet- 
namese to  tnis  country.  Indeed,  one  of  them  has  returned  recently 
to  Vietnam  to  be  president  of  a  university  there. 

We  should  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam,  and  I  say  that  as 
a  veteran,  as  a  lifetime  member  of  all  the  VFW,  DAV,  and  the  Le- 
gion. Again,  if  there  are  any  POWs,  we  have  a  better  chance  of 
finding  them  if  we  have  people  there,  if  we  have  an  American  pres- 
ence in  that  country.  As  Senator  Murkowski  said,  the  Vietnamese 
people  bring  evidence  in,  or  if  we  believe  there  are  some  living 
POWs  there,  we  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  information 
on  them  if  we  actually  had  some  offices  and  Americans  there  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

But  a  second  reason  for  my  wanting  us  to  recognize  Vietnam  is 
China's  influence.  China  has  her  paws  on  Vietnam.  I  always  have 
followed  the  small  state  theory  that  it  is  good  to  have  positive  rela- 
tions with  the  small  states  that  surround  a  big  state.  I  believe  we 
can  influence  human  rights  policy  in  China  more  effectively  by  hav- 


ing  a  close  relationship  with  Vietnam  and  some  of  the  other  small 
states  around  China,  so  that  China's  hegemony  is  limited. 

Third,  I  think  that  a  third  reason  to  send  an  Ambassador  to  Viet- 
nam is  that  I  think  Vietnam  will  emerge  as  another  Asian  tiger. 
I  am  making  a  trip  this  August  with  a  congressional  delegation 
that  is  examining  the  influence  of  the  Asian  tigers;  why  they  are 
doing  so  well  and  what  we  can  learn  from  them  and  what  trade 
opportunities  we  have.  I  think  Vietnam  in  4  or  5  years  will  be 
among  them.  France  is  already  there,  as  well  as  Japan  and  China 
and  other  countries. 

So  for  those  reasons,  I  support  our  sending  an  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam.  I  want  to  hear  the  witnesses.  I  know  there  are  a  number 
of  people  who  are  hesitant.  When  I  first  advocated  normalization 
in  February,  I  received  some  vitriolic  telegrams,  as  I  am  sure  other 
people  who  work  on  this  issue  do.  However,  I  think  some  of  us  who 
are  veterans  of  that  war  have  a  unique  insight  on  Vietnam.  As  a 
veteran  myself,  that  is  my  view  of  this  sensitive  matter. 

So  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses.  I  commend  you,  Sen- 
ators Robb  and  Murkowski,  for  your  leadership  in  holding  this 
hearing,  and  I  welcome  both  of  our  colleagues  here  this  morning. 
And  I  would  say  that  I  am  sure,  Senator  Kerry,  you  have  taken — 
well,  I  guess  you  are  both  Senator  Kerr(e)ys.  But  both  of  you 
have — either  one  of  you  can  take  this  compliment  if  you  want,  but 
you  have  done  a  great  job  on  the  POW  issue. 

Senator  KERRY.  Bob  will,  do  not  worry.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pressler. 

At  this  time  we  will  begin  our  formal  hearing,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  what  some  outsiders  who  did  not  know  better 
might  think  are  the  brothers  Kerr(e)y,  respectively  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Nebraska.  They  actually  spell  their  last  names  a  little 
differently,  but  they  both  have,  in  addition  to  a  last  name  that 
sounds  very  much  alike,  a  history  in  terms  of  their  personal  in- 
volvement with  Vietnam  that  certainly  makes  them  compelling  wit- 
nesses. 

Senator  John  Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  who  will  be  our  leadoff 
witness  this  morning,  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  full  committee 
but  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  but  most  importantly  with  re- 
spect to  his  testimony  today,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  POW/MIA  Affairs  that  completed  its  work  just  a  few 
months  ago,  and  which  remains  the  seminal  document  with  respect 
to  all  that  we  know  up  to  that  time,  and  certainly  the  impetus  for 
what  continues  on  today.  And  he  is  someone  who  has,  indeed,  him- 
self returned  to  Vietnam  again  and  again  to  probe  remaining  ques- 
tions. 

Without  further  ado,  I  would  invite  Senator  John  Kerry  to  begin 
his  testimony.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you. 

Senator  Kerry.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  those  com- 
ments, but  also  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  the  region  and 
your  interest  not  just  in  Vietnam  but  in  the  entire  movement  of 
events  in  that  region  which  we  are  really  here  to  talk  about  today, 
that  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  concerns  about  Vietnam  itself.  And 
I  thank  you  also  for  your  work  as  a  member  of  the  POW/MIA  Se- 
lect Committee. 


I  do  not  think  it  is  insignificant  that  I  am  seated  here  with  Bob 
Kerrey  who  carries  such  a  distinguished  record  of  service  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  both  of  us  are  sitting  here  staring  at  two  other  Sen- 
ators who  are  combat  veterans  of  Vietnam,  yourself  and  Senator 
Pressler.  I  also  do  not  think  it  is  unimportant  that  all  four  of  us, 
as  combat  veterans  of  Vietnam  representing  very  different  sections 
of  this  country,  representing  very  different  politics,  each  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  or  a 
very  similar  conclusion.  Each  of  us  has  decided  that  our  policy 
needs  to  move  forward,  that  we  need  to  be  aggressive,  and  that  we 
can  best  serve  the  national  interests  of  our  country  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  in  doing  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  testify 
here  today  on  this  subject  because  I  think  it  is  very  important  for 
us.  There  are  few  foreign  policy  issues  that  have  divided  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  policymakers  the  way  Vietnam  has,  and  there  are 
few  events  in  our  history  that  have  left  a  legacy  as  painful  and  as 
wrenching  as  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Since  1975  up  until  about  2  years  ago,  our  relationship  with 
Vietnam  has  essentially  remained  frozen,  almost  like  the  still  pho- 
tograph from  that  traumatic  day  when  everybody  remembers  a  hel- 
icopter lifting  from  the  Embassy  in  Saigon,  and  that  image  was  in- 
delibly stamped  in  all  of  the  minds  of  Americans  watching  at  that 
time  and  since  then.  It  is  really  as  if  we  have  been  frozen  in  time 
since  then  up  until  about  2  years  ago.  Diplomatic  relations  have  re- 
mained severed.  Vietnamese  assets  have  been  frozen.  Trade  has 
been  embargoed.  And  the  war  has  in  many  many  ways  gone  on  in 
another  form,  less  bloody  obviously,  but  still  damaging  to  our  na- 
tional psyche. 

Now,  if  you  look  back  at  why  we  fought  in  the  first  place — now, 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  of  that,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  choices  that  we  ought  to  be  making  today.  The  war  was 
not  just  a  war  against  a  part  of  Vietnam  or  against  Vietnamese, 
it  was  part  of  the  cold  war.  It  was  a  war  that  was  fought  in  many 
ways  against  China  and  against  Russia,  and  it  was  our  view  of  the 
world  at  the  time  that  the  domino  theory,  hegemony  of  com- 
munism, that  we  were  responding  to  that  threat  as  much  as  we 
were  to  many  other  concerns. 

Well,  obviously  the  international  community  has  experienced 
dramatic  and  unforeseen  events  in  the  last  few  years.  I  believe,  as 
do  others,  that  this  situation  compels  us  to  reassess  our  relations 
with  Vietnam  to  determine  whether  the  policy  of  the  past  promotes 
our  present  interests  and  needs  or  injures  them.  As  every  member 
of  this  committee  knows,  the  object  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  to  best  serve  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  not  all 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  are  well  served  by  our 
current  policy,  or  have  been. 

What  are  those  national  interests?  Well,  first  and  foremost,  Mr. 
Chairman,  clearly  we  have  an  overriding  humanitarian  interest,  a 
responsibility  of  duty,  especially  for  those  who  wore  the  uniform, 
to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  American  POWs  and 
MIA's,  and  that  we  must  do  and  we  ought  to.  I  personally  believe 
that  our  policy  has  to  some  degree  over  the  years  hindered  that. 


But  leave  that  aside,  we  are  where  we  are  today.  The  question  is 
how  can  we  guarantee  to  the  families  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing, and  I  will  discuss  that  more  in  a  moment. 

Second,  we  have  an  overriding  interest — as  we  have  for  many 
many  decades  from  that  signal  moment  when  Admiral  Perry  en- 
tered Manila  Bay  through  this  century,  we  have  had  an  extraor- 
dinary involvement  in  that  region  of  the  world.  And  as  we  are  in- 
volved elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  must  continue  to  be  involved 
there. 

The  long-term  political  stability  of  Southeast  Asia  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  region  where  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  are  integral  and  all  too  often  they  have  been 
turbulent.  Indeed,  the  Bush  administration's  overtures  toward 
Hanoi  in  1990  and  1991,  which  resulted  in  the  so-called  roadmap 
for  U.S. -Vietnamese  relations,  was  born  out  of  the  perceived  need 
to  end  the  conflict  in  Cambodia  and  establish  a  process  to  promote 
regional  stability. 

Third,  I  think  we  are  too  much  focused  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
on  the  emerging  problems  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  my  personal 
sense  that  there  is  a  course  that  will  take  a  long  time  to  resolve 
itself.  What  will  not  take  a  long  time  is  the  current  course  that 
China  is  on.  China  is  of  far  greater  concern  to  the  United  States 
than  perhaps  any  other  area  in  the  world  today,  and  we  are  not 
behaving  accordingly. 

China  has  aspirations  which  could  undermine  the  security  of  the 
ASEAN  nations  and  the  stability  of  the  region.  China  has  recently 
laid  underwater  cable  between  the  mainland  and  the  Spratly  Is- 
lands. China  has  recently  lengthened  a  runway  on  the  Spratly  Is- 
lands. China  is  planning  to  come  forward  with  an  aircraft  carrier. 
China  is  spending  extraordinary  amounts  of  money  on  military  ag- 
grandizement. China  is  proliferating.  China  is  spreading  arms  to 
the  Middle  East. 

There  are  many  many  concerns  we  should  have  with  China,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  extraordinary  rate  of  growth  economically, 
particularly  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  Hong  Kong's  transition 
in  1997.  And  I  believe  the  United  States  must  begin  to  show  ade- 
quate focus  there. 

Fourth,  we  have  a  primary  interest,  which  has  been  subverted  in 
recent  years,  in  promoting  human  rights  and  democratic  freedoms 
and  principles  around  the  world  and  particularly  in  Vietnam.  That 
is  part  of  what  the  war  was  about,  and  that  task  is  not  complete. 
It  seems  to  me  that  economic  development  that  can  address  those 
needs  in  China  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  does  not  suddenly  see 
the  rules  broken  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

Fifth,  and  I  place  this  last  because  to  me  it  is  last  on  the  list, 
we  have  an  economic  interest  in  Vietnam  as  a  potentially  signifi- 
cant market  for  U.S.  services  and  goods.  And  perhaps — I  should 
not  say  finally.  Perhaps  finally  and  most  importantly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  all  have  a  responsibility,  particularly  those  of  us  who  are 
combat  veterans  of  Vietnam,  to  help  to  close  the  book  on  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  that  war  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Nation  and 
to  help  us  to  put  it  behind  once  and  for  all. 

Now,  clearly  none  of  the  former  interests  that  I  articulated 
should  ever  take  second  place  to  that  last  interest,  but  it  is  part 
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of  the  process  and  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  do  we  best  do  that. 
Today  our  challenge  is  to  shape  a  policy  that  promotes  each  and 
every  one  of  the  interests  that  I  articulated  and  that  does  it  most 
effectively  in  light  of  the  changes  in  the  world  order  and  in  light 
of  changes  in  Vietnam  itself. 

In  trying  to  influence  the  policies  of  a  totalitarian  government, 
we  must  decide  what  works  best,  and  I  believe  we  have  learned 
much  about  that  as  the  victors  of  the  cold  war.  Do  you  do  it  only 
with  carrot,  do  you  do  it  only  with  stick,  or  do  you  do  it  with  a  cre- 
ative balance  between  the  two? 

We  must  ask  ourselves  today  will  the  indefinite  continuation  of 
economic  sanctions  that  have  now  been  in  place  for  18  years  some- 
how make  Vietnam  do  what  some  allege  it  has  never  done  during 
those  18  years.  At  a  time  when  other  nations  continue  to  increase 
their  contacts  with  Vietnam,  will  continuing  our  policy  of  isolating 
Vietnam  cause  Vietnam  to  suddenly  respond  to  U.S.  demands  in  a 
way  that  it  did  not  during  those  18  years?  Should  we  not  therefore 
ask  whether  the  Vietnamese  Government  is  more  likely  to  change 
through  the  kind  of  liberalizing  influences  of  political,  diplomatic, 
commercial,  and  social  contacts  with  the  West  that  helped  to 
change  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Central  Europe? 

I  believe  that  the  most  effective  policy  toward  Vietnam  is  a  policy 
that  uses  the  carrots  effectively,  that  engages  the  Vietnamese 
across  a  broad  range  of  issues  while  simultaneously  exploiting  the 
leverage  embodied  in  the  convergence  of  interests  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam. 

Now,  clearly  Vietnam  does  want  trade  and  normalization  with 
the  United  States.  It  wants  it  not  only  for  economic  reasons,  but 
to  enhance  its  security.  The  major  threat  to  Vietnamese  security 
and  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  is  China,  the  same  China 
that  we  got  into  the  war  to  contain.  The  proliferation  of  Chinese 
arms  in  the  region,  the  assertion  of  Chinese  rights  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  the  buildup  of  Chinese  naval  power,  the  refusal  of  Chi- 
na's Cambodian  client  to  abide  by  the  Paris  Agreements  all  pose 
potential  threats  which  Vietnam  cannot  ignore  and  which  we  can- 
not ignore. 

Now,  Vietnam  understands  that  the  only  way  it  can  promote  its 
security  and  enhance  its  economic  development  is  by  joining  the 
world  community,  so  it  is  reaching  out  to  that  community — and,  in- 
deed, I  emphasize  world  community.  We  do  not  stand  alone.  They 
have  reached  out  to  Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  other 
nations  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  France,  our  allies,  and  all  of  these 
allies  are  urging  the  United  States  to  be  more  realistic  in  its  policy 
in  the  region.  Vietnam  expects  to  become  a  member  of  ASEAN,  and 
it  wants,  and  to  a  certain  extent  needs  improved  relations  with  the 
United  States  to  help  do  that. 

So  there  is  a  convergence  of  interests  at  this  moment  in  history 
between  our  two  countries.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  influence 
Vietnamese  behavior  on  the  issues  of  concern  to  us:  POW/MIA,  re- 
gional stability,  human  rights,  democratization,  trade,  and  invest- 
ment. 

And  we  need  to  use  that  influence  constructively,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  need  to  demonstrate  to  the  Vietnamese  that  progress  on  those 
issues  is  going  to  yield  tangible,  real  improvements  in  our  relation- 


ship.  I  personally  believe  that  providing  that  Vietnam  shows 
progress  on  the  four  points  that  the  President  has  articulated,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  lift  the  embargo  and  to  move  forward  in  our 
relationship. 

There  is  a  great  distinction,  I  might  add,  between,  "normalization 
and  diplomatic  relations."  We  do  not  have  normal  relations  with 
Iraq  today  but  we  do  have  diplomatic  relations.  We  do  not  have 
normal  relations  with  Libya  and  Qadhafi,  but  we  have  diplomatic 
relations.  We  do  not  really  have  normal  relations  with  China  to 
some  degree,  but  we  have  diplomatic  relations.  Even  while  we  were 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  we  had  diplo- 
matic relations.  We  have  found  through  history  that  having  our 
diplomats  in  position  and  capable  of  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  meeting  our 
goals. 

Now,  the  overriding  issue  with  respect  to  Vietnam  still  remains 
POW/MIA.  And  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  every  aspect  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  do  want  to  cover  a  part  of  it  because  it  is  vital 
to  understanding  where  we  are  and  what  rights  we  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  choices  we  ought  to  be  making  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  Bob  Kerrey  and  others  can  attest  person- 
ally to  the  enormous  emotional  power  of  this  issue.  It  is  a  powerful 
issue  because  questions  were  not  answered  when  they  should  have 
been,  and  there  was  a  kernel  of  truth  always,  that  was  ignored,  to 
the  notion  that  some  might  have  been  left  behind.  Our  committee 
found  that.  Twelve  U.S.  Senators  acknowledged  the  truth  that  in- 
deed some  may  have  been  left  behind.  Not  huge  numbers,  but 
some. 

Those  answers  were  never  forthcoming  for  years,  and  the  fami- 
lies are  due  those  answers  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  policy 
I  advocate  is  a  policy  that  I  am  personally,  deeply  convinced  will 
provide  answers  faster  than  we  have  received  answers  over  the 
course  of  the  last  18  years.  We  have  seen  firsthand  the  pain  of 
these  families  who  20  years  later  are  still  looking  for  questions  to 
be  answered.  And  we  know  the  frustration — you,  Bob  Kerrey,  my- 
self, and  others,  Senator  Murkowski  who  long  ago  was  involved  in 
this — of  trying  to  provide  answers  to  questions  that  should  have 
been  answered  years  ago,  when  the  trail  has  grown  cold  and  in 
some  cases  where  answers  we  must  honestly  admit  may  never  be 
able  to  be  provided. 

And  for  the  better  part  of  the  last  20  years  we  tried  to  simply 
force  the  Vietnamese  to  answer  these  questions  by  denying  them 
the  benefits  of  diplomatic  relations  and  trade.  Frankly,  for  most  of 
those  years  that  policy  provided  very  few  results.  It  was  not  until 
1986  or  so  with  President  Reagan's  engagement  and  then  President 
Bush's  engagement  and  ultimately  General  Vessey's  journeys  that 
a  process  developed  that  was  not  a  one-way  street,  that  was  not 
just  unilateral  demands.  Through  this  process  we  have  begun  to 
break  down  the  barriers. 

Now  some  people  to  this  day  assert  that  there  is  not  enough 
progress.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  fair  standard,  any  fair  and  impar- 
tial standard,  there  is  progress,  enormous  progress.  Two  years  ago 
when  we  began  our  work  of  our  committee  there  was  no  permanent 
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office  in  Vietnam,  in  Hanoi.  We  had  a  couple  of  people  working  out 
of  a  hotel  on  various  visits. 

We  had  no  American  servicemen  assigned  to  Vietnam,  roaming 
the  countryside  freely  asking  questions  of  Vietnamese  citizens.  We 
had  no  access  to  their  archives.  We  had  no  interviews,  basically,  of 
their  prison  officials,  of  their  hospital  officials,  of  their  military 
generals,  and  others.  We  had  no  immediate  ability  to  follow  up  on 
five  sighting  reports  which  were  coming  back  to  the  United  States. 
We  had  precious  few  oral  histories.  We  had  no  access  to  the  prov- 
inces, to  the  tradition  houses,  to  the  museums. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  of  those  things.  All  of  those 
things.  We  have  been  in  every  museum  in  Vietnam.  We  have  been 
in  every  tradition  house.  We  have  given  them  a  list  of  top  people 
that  we  want  to  interview  and  we  have  indeed,  out  of  the  83  people 
on  that  list,  already  conducted  30  of  those  interviews. 

I  might  add  in  an  extraordinary  session,  Congressman  Pete  Pe- 
terson and  Senator  John  McCain,  both  6-year-plus  prisoners  in 
Vietnam,  were  in  public,  in  front  of  the  press,  interrogating  the 
very  people  who  held  them  prisoner  20  years  ago.  That  is  a  re- 
markable step,  particularly  for  a  country  that  is  proud  of  its  history 
in  the  war  and  proud  as  a  people,  to  allow  that  to  happen. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  been  into  their  prisons;  we  have 
been  into  their  military  bases.  I  have  personally  landed  in  heli- 
copters in  bases  that  we  had  no  clearance  to  land  in.  I  have  been 
into  prisons  spontaneously  and  been  allowed  to  walk  down  a  row 
of  cells,  open  a  door  at  random,  ask  for  any  prisoner  in  there  to 
be  brought  out,  and  was  able  to  interrogate  these  prisoners.  In- 
deed, through  all  of  those  efforts,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  find 
one  trace  of  evidence  of  an  American  there  recently  or  alive. 

We  have  reduced  the  list  of  discrepancy  cases  that  General 
Vessey  painstakingly  and  conservatively  set  out  in  order  to  deter- 
mine who  might  possibly  have  been  alive.  He  came  up  with  almost 
200  cases.  That  list  is  now  down  to  92,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  means 
we  have  gone  from  196  to  92.  That  is  progress.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened to  those  people.  We  know  that  they  died.  We  know  when 
they  died.  We  know  where  they  died.  We  know  how  they  died.  We 
know  that  they  are  not  languishing  in  prison  cages  today,  and  we 
know  because  the  evidence  shows  it,  that  they  did  not  survive  be- 
yond 1973.  You  cannot  not  say  that  this  is  not  a  form  of  progress. 

Today  we  have  young  American  soldiers  literally  risking  their 
lives  going  up  into  the  iungles,  walking  between  red  flags  so  they 
do  not  touch  unexploded  ordnance,  in  order  to  do  complicated  exca- 
vations to  bring  remains  back  to  this  country.  We  are  spending 
$100  million  a  year,  $1.7  million  per  remains,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  had  516  remains  repatriated  to  this  country.  We  have  had  25 
remains  in  the  last  4  or  5  months,  19  of  which  came  from  those 
excavations,  6  of  which  were  turned  over  unilaterally  by  the  Viet- 
namese, none  of  which  showed  signs  of  having  been  warehoused  or 
stored.  In  fact,  CIL-HI  [Central  Identification  Laboratory  in  Ha- 
waii], our  lab  in  Hawaii,  tells  us  there  is  no  sign  of  storage  since 
1988  in  the  remains  that  have  been  returned. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  3,500  documents,  thousands  of 
photographs.  I  think  that  we  have  had  an  extraordinary  measure 
of  cooperation.  The  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  have  to  recog- 
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nize  that  there  are  some  limits  to  the  ability  to  get  answers  to 
some  of  these  things. 

There  are  more  questions  to  be  answered.  I  am  not  saying  we 
have  everything,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  more  documents  to 
come.  There  is  more  evidence  to  be  determined.  There  are  more 
interviews  to  be  performed.  But  the  test  is  are  we  getting  the  ac- 
cess that  we  want  to  get?  Even  Senator  Smith  in  his  most  recent 
trip  said  he  had  access  to  every  place  he  wanted  to  go  to  in  Viet- 
nam, every  place  he  asked  for. 

Now,  I  believe  the  President  has  made  a  critical  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  IFI's  and  the  IMF,  and  I  think  it  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  argument  of  those  in  Vietnam  who  want  to  make 
a  more  constructive  relationship. 

As  every  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee  know,  no  coun- 
try's politics  are  static.  No  group  of  leaders  sit  in  a  position  without 
currents,  some  crosscurrents  within  their  own  country.  There  are 
those  in  Vietnam  who  do  not  want  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States.  There  are  those  in  Vietnam  who  would  prefer  the  hard  line, 
who  would  rather  stay  with  China,  who  still  believe  in  the  original 
goals  of  the  revolution,  who  do  not  want  to  move  to  a  market  econ- 
omy, which  Vietnam  is  clearly  doing. 

And  every  time  the  United  States  holds  back  in  its  engagement 
with  the  Vietnamese,  we  strengthen  their  hand,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
deny  the  very  Vietnamese  who  fought  with  us  the  opportunity  to 
conceivably  break  through  the  market  forces  that  might  take  place, 
and  we  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  we  most  opposed. 

I  believe  some  are  going  to  argue,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Vietnam- 
ese cooperation  on  the  POW  issue  might  come  to  a  halt  when  the 
embargo  is  lifted,  and  they  say  you  have  got  to  keep  this  leverage. 
Well,  we  had  the  leverage  for  18  years.  It  has  been  the  cooperative 
effort  that  is  proving  the  most  productive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that 
Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  POW  issue  is  not  threatened  by  the 
embargo  being  lifted,  it  is  threatened  by  the  embargo  being  kept. 
Every  conversation  we  had  in  the  last  two  trips  I  took  in  May  with 
Congressman  Peterson  and  Senator  McCain  and  others  showed  us 
a  new  determination  by  the  Vietnamese  to  not  put  up  too  much 
longer  with  the  intransigence  of  the  United  States.  It  is  their  view 
that  we  need  them. 

And  it  is,  after  all,  true  that  if  they  hold  the  answers,  as  we  al- 
ways say,  we  do  need  them.  If  we  are  going  to  pretend  that  we  can 
just  unilaterally  demand  that  they  turn  over  everything  and  give 
us  answers  without  any  reciprocity  in  the  relationship,  then  we  are 
ignoring  reality.  They  will  find  Japanese  and  French  and 
Singaporese  and  Chinese  and  Taiwanese,  and  plenty  of  other  peo- 
ple who  are  already  investing  in  their  country  to  the  tune  of  $2.6 
billion.  Vietnam  is  growing  today  at  7  percent. 

However,  the  regional  stability  issues  and  other  interests  I  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well.  Absent  our  influence 
and  our  ability  to  encourage  them  to  respond  not  only  on  POW,  but 
on  the  other  issues,  we  begin  to  lose  leverage  in  the  region  and  we 
may  create  a  long-term  backlash  that  would  greatly  reduce  our  ca- 
pacity to  influence  the  regional  stability  issues. 
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I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman — I  left  it  out  earlier  and  I  do  not 
want  to  go  on  too  much  longer — but  I  would  ask  that  part  of  my 
statement  be  placed  in  the  record  as  if  read  in  full.  I  did  want  to 
talk  some  more  about  human  rights,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  other  points. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  objection,  the  Senator's  entire  statement 
will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  KERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  regional  stability  offers  us  lit- 
erally the  opportunity  to  see  a  deep  water  port  called  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  conceivably  used  by  multiple  forces  again.  When  you  look  at 
the  shipping  lanes  of  the  South  China  Sea  and  Japan's  interests 
and  other  countries'  interests  in  the  free  course  of  trade,  I  would 
think  that  ought  to  be  a  major  goal  of  the  United  States  and  some- 
thing of  enormous  interest. 

There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  one  oil  rig  in  the  South  China 
Sea  with  an  American  oil  company's  name  on  it  would  have  more 
impact  than  the  entire  Seventh  Fleet  with  respect  to  the  interests 
of  China  and  others  in  that  region,  and  I  think  the  United  States 
needs  to  think  hard  about  what  we  have  fought  for  not  just  in  Viet- 
nam, but  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  Japan,  the  entire  course  of  history 
in  that  region. 

Now,  human  rights  is  a  critical  issue  also,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  remember  that  if  you  move  on  the 
embargo  you  have  not  lost  any  leverage.  You  can  always  put  the 
embargo  back  on  2  weeks  later,  1  month  later,  2  months  later,  if 
cooperation  does  not  continue.  In  fact,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  would  have  more  strength  in  that,  because  you  would 
have  newly  founded  relationships  which  would  be  interrupted.  You 
would  have  far  more  in  the  relationship,  far  more  at  stake  so  that 
cooperation  would  be  pumped  up,  not  reduced,  and  you  would  have 
much  greater  capacity  to  leverage  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  encourage  progress  in  the  area 
of  human  rights  and  to  promote  democratic  principles  and  political 
pluralism,  which  is  central  to  our  interests  in  the  region,  is  to  en- 
gage the  Vietnamese  people  and  to  expose  them  to  information,  to 
contacts,  to  ideas  from  the  outside.  No  government,  as  we  have 
learned,  not  even  the  Vietnamese,  can  censor  every  conversation, 
every  newspaper  and  magazine,  every  radio  or  TV  broadcast  to 
which  its  citizens  are  exposed.  And  with  new  means  of  communica- 
tion, video  cassettes  and  satellite  dishes,  the  world  is  a  different 
world  today. 

I  have  been  to  Hanoi  seven  times  in  the  last  2  years,  and  each 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  just  bowled  over  by  the  transi- 
tion. The  country  I  went  to  IV2  years  ago  was  mostly  bicycles  in 
the  streets  and  very  few  shops.  Today  there  are  mostly  motorbikes, 
motorcycles,  cars — there  was  even  a  Porsche  in  front  of  the 
Metropol  Hotel.  They  are  building  a  golf  course  outside  near  the 
airport.  Three  new  hotels  are  going  up.  The  Hua  Lao  Prison  is 
about  to  become  a  trade  center  or  some  such  complex. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  cannot  contain  this  kind  of  activity, 
nor  does  it  want  to  because  it  wants  the  fruits  of  trade.  Business- 
men from  around  the  world  are  changing  Vietnam  today  and  for 
the  better,  and  we  should  permit  and  encourage  Americans  to  take 
part  in  that  process  of  change. 
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What  are  the  ramifications  if  we  fail  to,  Mr.  Chairman?  Well,  we 
risk  losing  perhaps  the  most  important  objective  of  all,  which  is  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  POWs  and  MIA's.  We  encourage 
China  to  fulfill  its  regional  and  big  power  ambitions,  possibly  at  the 
cost  of  regional  power  and  stability.  We  throw  away  the  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  economic  and  political  reforms  in  Vietnam  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  people.  We  deprive  ourselves  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  trade  and  investment  with  a  nation  that  had  $4  billion 
in  total  trade  in  1991  and  in  which  10  foreign  countries  have  in- 
vested the  $2.9  billion  I  mentioned.  And  most  importantly,  we  deny 
ourselves  the  opportunity  for  national  healing  which  I  talked  about. 

So  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  replace  the  hostility  and  mistrust 
of  the  last  18  years  with  reconstruction  and  reconciliation.  I  was 
struck  by  the  words  of  Ambassador  Le  Bang  at  a  forum  we  did  at 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  in  Massachusetts,  and  he 
said,  you  know,  America  has  got  to  stop  thinking  of  Vietnam  as  a 
war  and  start  thinking  of  us  as  a  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know  better  than  anyone,  more  than 
a  quarter  a  century  ago  you  and  Larry  Pressler  and  Bob  Kerrey 
and  I  volunteered  for  duty  and  put  on  a  uniform  to  go  across  the 
ocean  to  Vietnam  to  fight  for  freedom,  for  human  rights,  and,  we 
hoped,  for  democracy.  Like  you  and  so  many  others,  I  wanted  to 
beat  back  communism  and  give  the  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  choose 
for  themselves  how  they  wanted  to  live  and  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  wanted  to  have.  And  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  list 
now,  that  effort  faltered. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  not  remain  so.  That  battle  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  is  not  over,  and  it  should  not  be.  It  should  be 
at  the  forefront  of  our  policy,  for  that  is  the  way  to  give  meaning 
to  the  terrible  losses  of  that  period,  to  the  58,000-plus  names  on 
the  Wall  and  to  the  2,600  POW/MIA's  and  to  the  Nation  that  has 
been  divided  for  so  long.  All  of  these  are  served  by  our  continuing 
the  struggle  for  democracy  and  human  rights  through  a  policy  of 
engagement,  not  isolationism. 

Millions  of  Vietnamese  who  supported  us,  relied  on  us,  who  suf- 
fered for  us,  continue  to  suffer  today  as  a  result  of  the  isolation 
that  we  have  imposed  on  Vietnam.  And  the  longer  we  are  mini- 
mally involved  in  the  region,  the  longer  that  will  remain  true.  We 
should  engage  on  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  Vietnam,  and  we  should  keep  faith  with  the  commit- 
ment that  we  made  long  ago,  and  we  should  understand  that  mis- 
sion and  we  should  complete  that  mission. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kerry  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kerry 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  Affairs  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam.  Few  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  have  divided  the  American  people  and  policymakers  the  way  this  one  has. 
Few  events  in  our  history  have  left  a  legacy  as  painful  and  wrenching  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Since  1975,  the  U.S. -Vietnamese  relationship  has  remained  essentially  frozen,  like 
a  still  photograph  from  that  traumatic  day  when  the  last  Americans  left  Saigon  by 
helicopter  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  roof.  Diplomatic  relations  have  remained  severed; 
Vietnamese  assets  have  been  frozen;  trade  has  been  embargoed.  The  war  has  gone 
on  in  another  form,  less  bloody,  but  still  damaging  to  our  national  psyche. 
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The  international  community  has  experienced  dramatic  and  unforeseen  events 
over  the  last  few  years.  This  situation  compels  us  to  reassess  our  relations  with 
Vietnam,  to  determine  whether  the  policy  of  the  past  promotes  our  present  interests 
and  needs. 

Our  interests  in  Vietnam  are  easily  defined. 

First,  we  have  an  overriding  humanitarian  interest  in  obtaining  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  of  American  POWs  and  MIAs. 

Second,  we  have  an  interest  in  promoting  the  long  term  political  stability  of 
Southeast  Asia — a  region  of  which  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  integral,  and  all  too 
often  turbulent,  parts.  Indeed,  the  Bush  Administration's  overtures  toward  Hanoi  in 
1990  and  1991,  which  resulted  in  the  so-called  "roadmap"  for  U.S. -Vietnamese  rela- 
tions, was  born  out  of  the  need  to  end  the  conflict  in  Cambodia  and  establish  a  proc- 
ess to  promote  regional  stability.  Third,  we  have  an  interest  in  curbing  China's  aspi- 
rations for  regional  dominance — aspirations  which  could  undermine  the  security  of 
the  ASEAN  nations  and  the  stability  of  the  region.  Fourth,  we  have  an  interest  in 
promoting  human  rights  and  democratic  freedoms  and  principles  around  the  world 
and  particularly  in  Vietnam,  where  economic  development  holds  the  promise  of  po- 
litical liberalization  over  time. 

Fifth,  we  have  an  economic  interest  in  Vietnam  as  a  potentially  significant  market 
for  U.S.  services  and  goods. 

And  last,  but  never  least,  we  have  an  interest,  a  responsibility,  and  20  years  later, 
the  national  need  to  close  the  book  on  the  Vietnam  war,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a 
nation  and  put  the  past  behind  us  once  and  for  all.  This  last  goal  should  never  come 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  interest. 

Today,  our  challenge  is  to  shape  a  policy  that  promotes  these  interests  most  effec- 
tively in  light  of  the  changes  in  the  world  order  and  in  Vietnam  itself.  In  trying  to 
influence  the  policies  of  a  totalitarian  government,  we  must  decide  which  works  bet- 
ter— the  carrot  or  the  stick? 

Will  the  indefinite  continuation  of  economic  sanctions  that  have  now  been  in  place 
18  years  somehow  make  Vietnam  do  what  some  allege  it  has  never  done  during 
those  18  years?  At  a  time  when  other  nations  continue  to  increase  their  contacts 
with  Vietnam,  will  continuing  our  policy  of  isolating  Vietnam  cause  Vietnam  to  sud- 
denly respond  to  U.S.  demands?  I  doubt  it. 

Should  we  not  therefore  ask  whether  the  Vietnamese  government  is  more  likely 
to  change  through  the  liberalizing  influences  of  political,  diplomatic,  commercial  and 
social  contacts  with  the  west? 

I  believe  that  the  most  effective  policy  toward  Vietnam  is  a  policy  that  uses  the 
carrots  creatively,  that  engages  the  Vietnamese  across  a  broad  range  of  issues  while 
simultaneously  exploiting  the  leverage  embodied  in  the  convergence  of  interests  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  has  not  been  immune  to  the  difficulties  of  rebuilding  a  country  after  cen- 
turies of  war  or  to  the  changes  in  the  world  order.  With  a  per  capita  income  of  $220, 
Vietnam  is  one  of  the  poorest  nations  in  the  world.  Its  economy,  which  is  primarily 
agricultural,  has  been  overburdened  by  socialist  economic  policies  and  remains 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  aid.  The  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  removed  a  critical 
source  of  foreign  aid  and  forced  Vietnam  to  look  elsewhere  for  much  needed  capital 
and  resources.  It  also  increased  Vietnam's  sense  of  insecurity  in  a  region  where  Chi- 
nese ambitions  loom  large. 

Clearly,  Vietnam  wants  trade  and  normalization  with  the  United  States.  It  wants 
it  not  only  for  economic  reasons  but  also  to  enhance  its  security.  And  the  major 
threat  to  Vietnamese  security  and  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  is  China.  The 
proliferation  of  Chinese  arms  in  the  region,  the  assertion  of  Chinese  rights  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  the  buildup  of  Chinese  naval  power,  and  the  refusal  of  China's 
Cambodian  client  to  abide  by  the  Paris  Agreement  pose  potential  threats  which 
Vietnam  cannot  ignore. 

Vietnam  understands  that  the  only  way  it  can  promote  its  security  and  enhance 
its  economic  development  is  by  joining  the  world  community.  Vietnam  has  reached 
out  to  Japan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  nations  in  Asia  and  Europe  for  trade 
and  investment.  It  expects  to  become  a  member  of  ASEAN.  And,  it  wants  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  needs  improved  relations  with  the  United  States. 

This  convergence  of  interests  between  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  influence  Vietnamese  behavior  on  those  issues  of  concern  to 
us — POW/MIA,  regional  stability,  human  rights  and  democratization,  trade  and  in- 
vestment. We  need  to  use  that  influence  constructively.  We  need  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Vietnamese  that  progress  on  these  issues  will  yield  real,  tangible  improvements 
in  our  relationship.  We  need  to  lift  the  trade  embargo  and  to  use  all  the  instruments 
at  our  disposal  to  move  on  to  a  more  cooperative  ana  productive  relationship. 
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The  overriding  issue  in  our  relationship  with  Vietnam  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  POW/MIA  issue.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  and  our  colleague,  Senator  Kerrey, 
can  attest  personally  to  the  immense  emotional  power  of  this  issue.  We  have  seen 
firsthand  the  pain  of  the  families  who  still  do  not  know  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones, 
nearly  20  years  after  the  war's  end.  We  know  the  frustration  of  trying  to  find  an- 
swers to  questions  which  could  have  been  answered  years  ago,  and  to  questions 
which  can  never  be  answered. 

For  the  better  part  of  the  last  20  years,  we  tried  to  force  the  Vietnamese  to  an- 
swer our  questions  by  denying  them  the  benefits  of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 
This  policy  of  denial  and  isolation  produced  few  positive  results.  I  believe  progress 
on  the  POW/MIA  issue  has  come,  not  as  a  result  of  a  hardline  policy  of  containment, 
but  rather  from  the  positive  steps  taken  in  recent  years  by  President  Bush  and  Gen- 
eral Vessey  to  encourage  cooperation  and  to  take  advantage  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  in  Vietnam  and  the  region. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  fair  and  impartial  standard 
of  measurement — there  is  progress. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
POW/MIA  Affairs,  we  had  no  permanent  POW/MIA  office  in  Hanoi  or  in  Vietnam. 
We  had  no  American  servicemen  assigned  to  Vietnam  on  a  permanent  basis  to 
search  for  remains  and  for  answers  to  questions  about  American  POWs.  We  had  no 
archival  research.  We  had  precious  few  oral  histories  or  interviews  with  key  individ- 
uals in  the  military  and  none  from  those  in  the  prison  system.  We  had  no  access 
to  the  provinces,  or  the  tradition  houses  and  military  museums  in  the  villages.  We 
could  not  visit  their  military  headquarters  or  their  military  camps  or  their  prisons. 
And,  we  had  no  follow-up  to  live  signting  reports. 

That  has  all  changed.  Today,  we  have  a  permanent  office  in  Hanoi.  We  have  vis- 
ited every  tradition  house  and  museum  in  the  country.  We  have  been  in  the  prisons. 
We  have  followed  up  on  every  live  sighting  report,  with  no  evidence  that  any  of 
them  are  true.  We  have  a  full-time  archive  in  Hanoi  where  Americans  and  Vietnam- 
ese are  working  side  by  side  to  resolve  remaining  questions.  We  have  received  thou- 
sands of  artifacts,  photographs,  and  documents.  We  have  a  formal  program  of  de- 
briefing Vietnamese  wartime  leaders.  We  have  reduced  the  list  of  discrepancy  cases 
from  196  to  92,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  investigating  those  92  as  we  speak. 
That  means  we  know  what  happened  to  those  servicemen.  We  know  they  are  not 
languishing  in  cages  as  some  suggest.  We  know  that  they  died  and  we  know  where 
and  how  they  died.  We  know  they  did  not  die  after  1973,  but  earlier.  That  is 
progress. 

Our  young  soldiers  are  living  in  the  jungles,  climbing  up  mountainsides,  exposing 
themselves  to  danger  from  disease  and  unexploded  ordnance,  to  find  remains.  And 
we  have  found  them.  Between  August  of  last  year  and  April  of  this  year,  25  sets 
of  remains  were  repatriated;  19  came  from  excavations  in  the  countryside,  and  six 
were  turned  over  unilaterally.  None  showed  any  evidence  of  warehousing  or  storage. 
Altogether,  the  Vietnamese  have  turned  over  519  sets  of  remains.  Not  all  of  these 
have  been  identified  because  in  some  cases  the  remains  are  too  small.  Certainly, 
some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  519  were  warehoused,  but  that  does  not  belie  the  fact 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  turned  them  over.  That  is  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  simple.  In  the  last  2  years  Vietnamese  cooperation  on 
the  POW/MIA  issue  has  accelerated  dramatically  because  we  engaged  them  and  be- 
cause we  offered  them  incentives  to  respond. 

The  Bush  Administration's  roadmap  required  Vietnam  to  take  positive  steps  on 
three  issues:  Cambodia,  detainees,  and  POW/MIA.  Vietnam  has  complied.  It  has 
withdrawn  its  troops  from  Cambodia,  signed  the  Paris  agreement,  and  ensured  that 
its  ally  in  Phnom  Penh  signed.  Moreover,  Vietnamese  officials  have  made  it  clear 
that  Vietnam  has  no  intention  of  intervening  militarily  in  Cambodia  again  under 
any  circumstances  and  that  it  wants  the  peace  process  in  Cambodia  to  succeed. 
Vietnam  has  released  from  reeducation  camps  those  Vietnamese  citizens  who 
worked  for  the  U.S.  during  the  war  and  has  allowed  them  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  And  Vietnam  is  cooperating  on  the  POW/MIA  issue — sometimes  in  the  past, 
begrudgingly — but  with  each  passing  day  the  level  of  understanding  and  cooperation 
grows.  We  are  on  the  right  track. 

In  recognition  of  this  increasing  performance,  the  Bush  Administration  took  a 
number  of  positive  steps  toward  Vietnam  including  liberalizing  travel  and  commer- 
cial contacts.  President  Clinton  followed  suit  earlier  this  month  by  removing  our  ob- 
jection to  lending  to  Vietnam  by  the  IMF  and  other  international  financial  institu- 
tions (EFIs).  The  IFI  decision  sent  a  necessary  and  critical  signal  to  the  Vietnamese. 
Talks  with  Vietnamese  leaders  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  convinced  me  and 
other  members  of  my  delegation,  including  Senator  McCain  and  Congressman  Pete 
Peterson  and  representatives  of  various  veterans  groups,  that  the  POW/MIA  ac- 
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counting  process  could  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  failure  to  respond  positively 
on  the  LFI  issue.  The  President  made  the  right  decision.  It  demonstrated  our  will- 
ingness to  move  forward  with  the  relationship  at  a  time  when  the  internal  balance 
between  Vietnamese  moderates  and  hardliners  is  precarious.  It  helped  to  strengthen 
the  arguments  of  those  in  Vietnam  who  want  to  move  to  a  more  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  And  it  has  built  another  incentive  for  further 
progress. 

The  President's  decision  on  the  IMF  loan  has  moved  us  to  Phase  III  of  the  road- 
map.  In  a  few  months,  we  will  be  faced  with  another  critical  issue:  to  lift  the  trade 
embargo  or  not?  I  submit  that  providing  cooperation  continues  and  grows  in  the 
next  few  months,  we  should  lift  it. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  is  foolish  and  short-sighted,  that  Vietnamese  coopera- 
tion on  the  POW/MIA  issue  will  come  to  a  halt  once  the  embargo  is  lifted.  They  say 
we  need  to  keep  leverage  on  Vietnam,  or  cooperation  will  end.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  leverage  is  our  refusing  to  move  forward  with  the  relationship,  we  have  had  that 
leverage  now  for  some  18  years  and  for  most  of  that  time,  literally  nothing  hap- 
pened on  this  issue.  Only  engagement  has  produced  progress. 

I  and  others  are  convinced  that  Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  POW/MIA  issue 
is  not  threatened  by  ending  the  embargo  but  rather  by  maintaining  it.  During  my 
last  trip  to  Hanoi  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  Vietnamese  officials  made  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  their  patience  is  wearing  thin  on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  They  be- 
lieve they  have  cooperated.  They  indicate  that  they  will  continue  to  cooperate.  And 
they  want  to  see  positive  responses  from  us.  Absent  that,  our  influence  and  our  abil- 
ity to  encourage  them  to  respond,  not  only  on  POW/MIA  but  also  on  the  many  other 
issues  of  concern  to  us,  is  nil. 

Others  will  argue  that  improved  relations  with  Vietnam  must  wait  until  Viet- 
nam's human  rights  practices  improve  and  until  Vietnam  adopts  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  approach  won't  work. 
First,  it  moves  the  goal  posts  on  the  Vietnamese.  The  roadmap  set  forth  by  the  Bush 
Administration  created  a  framework  within  which  bilateral  U.S. -Vietnamese  rela- 
tions would  improve.  With  the  exception  of  the  requirement  to  allow  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals who  worked  for  the  United  States  to  emigrate,  there  were  no  other  human 
rights  conditions.  Vietnam  has  fulfilled  the  one  demand  we  made  of  it  in  this  realm. 
Second,  it  is  as  unrealistic  to  expect  Vietnam  to  change  its  system  overnight  as  it 
has  been  impossible  to  free  any  other  country  to  completely  change  its  system  by 
confrontational  demand — China,  Burma,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Indonesia,  Philippines 
under  Marcos,  Soviet  Union,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Chile,  Argentina,  Cuba — the  list 
goes  on. 

I  believe  we  should  take  note  that  as  the  Vietnamese  economy  has  opened,  im- 
provements, albeit  small,  have  been  made  in  the  human  rights  situation.  For  exam- 
ple, while  noting  ill-treatment  of  government  critics  and  religious  repression  by  the 
government  of  Vietnam,  the  Human  Rights  Watch  1992  report  stated  that  'Positive 
developments  [in  Vietnam]  included  constitutional  reforms  that  gave  incrementally 
greater  prominence  to  individual  rights,  the  release  of  almost  allknown  officials  of 
the  Saigon  regime  who  had  been  held  continuously  without  trial  since  1975  for  're- 
education,' and  diminishing  control  over  daily  life  by  the  Communist  party."  Accord- 
ing to  Asia  Watch,  Vietnamese  citizens  can  travel  more  freely  around  the  country 
and  more  freely  abroad.  They  can  talk  more  freely  with  foreigners.  Limited  criticism 
of  the  regime  is  tolerated.  On  the  economic  side,  Vietnamese  can  obtain  long-term 
leases  on  private  property,  engage  in  business,  and  own  the  means  of  production. 
On  the  political  side,  a  new  constitution  holds  out  the  promise  of  a  rule  of  law  in 
the  future.  v 

Certainly,  Vietnam  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  argue  that  human  rights 
and  democratic  freedoms  are  a  cornerstone  of  Vietnamese  society  and  politics.  These 
rights  and  freedoms  are  not  secure  in  Vietnam  today  and  they  must  be  for  Vietnam 
to  achieve  full  status  in  the  international  community. 

However,  we  have  a  broad  array  of  diplomatic  and  economic  relationships  with 
many  other  countries  that  have  less  freedom  and  worse  human  rights  records  than 
Vietnam.  In  the  region,  the  most  obvious  example  is  China. 

In  its  1993  report  on  human  rights  in  China,  Asia  Watch  notes  that  gross  human 
rights  abuses  including  arrests  of  political  dissidents,  arbitrary  detention,  pre- 
judged political  trials,  torture,  and  abuse  of  prisoners  in  forced  labor  camps  con- 
tinue. The  State  Department's  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  for  1992  summa- 
rizes the  human  rights  situation  in  China  as  follows:  "The  Government's  human 
rights  practices  have  remained  repressive,  falling  far  short  of  internationally  accept- 
ed norms."  It  goes  on  to  say:  "*  *  *  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  prisoners  of 
conscience  remained  imprisoned  or  detained.  The  repression  of  believers  who  re- 
fused   to    affiliate    with    government-sponsored    religious    organizations    continued; 
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human  rights  abuses  persisted  in  Tibet  and  some  other  areas  heavily  populated  by 
ethnic  minorities;  and  cases  of  torture  and  mistreatment  of  those  accused  of  crimes 
were  documented."  The  very  first  sentence  in  its  report  on  China  states  that  "the 
Chinese  government  through  1992  maintained  it  hard-line  stance  toward  political 
dissent."  Notwithstanding  this  record,  the  United  States  continues  to  be  engaged 
with  China.  We  have  diplomatic  relations  with  China.  We  trade  with  China,  and 
we  extend  MFN  to  China. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Vietnam's  recent  human  rights 
record  is  certainly  no  worse  than  China's,  and  in  some  respects,  more  positive. 

As  a  general  policy,  the  United  States  has  sought  to  promote  human  rights  and 
basic  fundamental  freedoms  in  those  countries  that  deny  them  through  engagement, 
not  through  isolation.  Why  should  Vietnam  be  treated  any  differently?  The  way  to 
encourage  progress  in  the  area  of  human  rights  and  to  promote  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  political  pluralism  is  to  engage  the  Vietnamese  people,  to  expose  them 
to  information,  contacts,  and  ideas  from  the  outside.  No  government,  not  even  Viet- 
nam's, can  censor  every  conversation,  every  newspaper  and  magazine,  every  radio 
or  TV  broadcast  to  which  its  citizens  are  exposed.  I  have  been  to  Hanoi  some  seven 
times  in  the  last  2  years.  Each  time  I  am  struck  by  the  ever-increasing  hub  of  activ- 
ity and  the  influx  of  businessmen  from  all  over  the  world.  The  government  of  Viet- 
nam cannot  contain  this  activity,  nor  does  it  want  to  because  it  wants  the  fruits 
of  trade.  Businessmen  from  around  the  world  are  changing  Vietnam  for  the  better. 
We  should  permit  Americans  to  take  part  in  that  process  of  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  ramifications  for  our  interests  if  we  fail  to  move  for- 
ward in  our  relations  with  Vietnam?  We  risk  obtaining  the  most  important  objective 
of  all — the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  POWs  and  MIAs.  We  encourage  China 
to  fulfill  its  regional  and  big  power  ambitions,  at  the  possible  cost  of  regional  peace 
and  stability.  We  throw  away  the  opportunity  to  encourage  economic  and  political 
reforms  in  Vietnam  and  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people,  many  of  whom  fought  side 
by  side  with  us  during  the  war,  to  achieve  freer  and  fuller  lives.  We  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  economic  benefits  of  trade  and  investment  with  a  nation  that  had  $4 
billion  in  total  trade  in  1991  and  in  which  10  foreign  countries  have  invested  $2.9 
billion  as  of  1992.  Most  importantly,  we  deny  ourselves  the  opportunity  for  national 
healing  which  can  come  only  with  the  recognition  that  the  war  is  over  and  that  we 
must  move  on. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  replace  the  hostility  and  mistrust  of  the  last  18  years 
with  reconciliation  and  reconstruction.  We  can  build  a  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship with  Vietnam  if  we  have  the  courage  and  the  foresight  to  do  it.  We  lose  nothing 
by  lifting  the  trade  embargo  because  we  have  other  instruments  at  our  disposal  to 
signal  our  disapproval  if  additional  progress  is  not  forthcoming.  We  can  block  new 
loans  at  international  financial  institutions  if  human  rights  concerns  are  not  met. 
We  can  condition  MFN.  We  can  withhold  the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions until  we  are  certain  that  Vietnam  has  made  progress  on  many  fronts.  In  short, 
we  have  a  supply  of  carrots  which,  if  used  creatively,  can  promote  the  progress  that 
we  seek  on  the  broad  range  of  issues  that  we  care  about. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kerry. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  Senator  Bob  Kerrey  from  Ne- 
braska. I  think  most  of  those  who  would  hear  his  voice  or  read  his 
testimony  know  of  his  personal  commitment  and  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  his  longstanding  interest.  He  wears  the  highest  decora- 
tion that  this  country  can  award  for  his  own  military  service  and 
his  own  exemplary  heroism  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  but 
on  this  issue  he  has  been  a  consistent  participant  in  helping  to  for- 
mulate policy  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Indeed,  a  couple  of  months  ago  when  I  started  planning  for  this 
hearing,  Senator  Bob  Kerrey  contacted  me  over  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  made  some  suggestions  about  it,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
be  very  pleased  if  he  would  appear  in  the  leadoff  panel  this  morn- 
ing. He  accepted  that  invitation  very  readily  and  we  are  very 
pleased  at  this  point  to  hear  from  Senator  Bob  Kerrey  of  Nebraska. 
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Senator  Kerrey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  let  the 
record  show  that  John  Kerry's  print  was  a  lot  larger  than  mine. 
[Laughter.] 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  calling  this  hearing.  I  know  that  es- 
sentially what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  discover  where  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  as  I  think  there  are  still,  and  try  to  resolve 
those  differences  of  opinion  in  the  effort  to  change  our  policy  to- 
ward the  nation  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  there  was  a  great 
cry  of  victory  in  the  United  States,  a  great  chest-thumping  celebra- 
tion of  a  job  well  done.  Communism  had  fallen  from  the  weight  of 
its  tragically  and  brutally  flawed  assumptions  and  the  force  of  our 
own  resistance.  And  there  were  very  few  American  politicians  who 
could  resist  the  urge  to  take  credit  for  that  victory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  great  victory  and  no  one  should  doubt 
it.  No  one  should  question  the  value  of  the  cause  or  the  valor  of 
the  participants,  nor  should  we  forget  the  sacrifices  made  by  those 
who  fought  the  battles.  Measured  in  human  losses,  the  most  costly 
American  battles  took  place  in  Asia.  On  the  Korean  and  the  Indo- 
chinese  Peninsulas,  Americans  answered  the  call  with  their  lives. 
In  Korea  our  action  ended  with  success.  In  Indochina,  we  learned 
the  bitter  taste  of  failure. 

And  in  Indochina  the  political  enemy  was  communism,  but  the 
face  and  heart  of  our  target  was  Vietnam.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  consequence  of  the  cold  war  so  vio- 
lent, so  bloody,  and  in  the  end  so  disappointing;  58,000  young 
American  men  have  their  names  on  a  Washington,  DC,  monument 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  price  we  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  advocate  and  I  will  resist  any  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam  which  is  imprisoned  in  the  footlocker  of  yesterday's 
circumstances.  We  should  approach  Vietnam  with  maturity,  with 
pride,  and  with  honor.  To  do  otherwise  would  dishonor  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  paid  the  highest  price. 

The  most  honorable  approach  is  to  consider  that  the  people  of 
Vietnam  recognize  that  we  cared  enough  to  risk  it  all  on  behalf  of 
their  freedom.  The  notion  that  the  Vietnamese  hate  us  for  the  war 
has  been  inflicted  upon  us  by  Vietnamese  propaganda  and  Amer- 
ican willingness  to  enter  the  valley  of  self-pity  and  loathing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  do 
not  feel  the  anguish  of  knowing  that  we  left  Americans  behind  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  facts  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  neg- 
ligence in  bringing  home  all  of  our  prisoners  and  the  shabby  treat- 
ment given  to  their  families  has  left  a  stain  of  shame  which  we  can 
never  remove  from  our  consciences. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  self-indulgent  of  us  if  we  forget  that  the 
goal  of  our  efforts  for  30  years  was  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  The  struggle  for  their  freedom  continues  to  this  day.  The 
words  on  the  tomb  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Hanoi  are  "independence" 
and  "freedom."  The  people  of  Vietnam  have  achieved  the  first,  but 
not  the  second. 

Thus,  we  should  not  be  timid  as  we  begin  the  preparation  for 
normal  relations  with  Vietnam.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  argue 
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ideas  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Those  who  say  this  is  naive  and 
unrealistic  should  explain  the  miracle  of  seeing  in  the  past  few 
years  three  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  idea  of  personal  freedom: 
Vaclav  Havel,  Lech  Walesa,  and  Nelson  Mandela.  They  came  to  our 
country  and  thanked  us  for  standing  for  their  freedom. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, is  this.  As  we  approach  the  task  of  normalization,  we  will  dis- 
honor the  cause  of  freedom  unless  we  demonstrate  equal  concern 
for  the  remote  possibility  of  Americans  held  unjustly  and  the  dis- 
tinct reality  of  Vietnamese  who  suffer  this  fate  today.  Make  no  mis- 
take, Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  Vietnam's 
Vaclav  Havel  could  be  in  jail  right  now. 

Do  not  misunderstand  this  fact.  I  remain  concerned  about  the 
status  of  the  unresolved  POW/MIA  cases,  and  believe  that  this 
issue  should  play  a  central  role  in  our  relations  with  Vietnam.  It 
appears  we  did  leave  prisoners  behind  in  1973,  and  we  need  to  con- 
tinue to  work  to  resolve  all  remaining  cases.  The  progress  by  both 
our  Governments  must  continue  building  on  the  heroic  efforts  of 
General  Vessey  and  the  work  of  Senator  John  Kerry  who  testified 
just  before  me. 

But  as  we  move  toward  normal  relations  with  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  speak  about  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  We  need  to  elevate  this  concern  to  a  stature  equal  to  our 
POW/MIA  policy  concerns.  Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec- 
ommend the  appointment  and  dispatch  of  an  American  human 
rights  reconciliation  delegation  to  hold  discussions  with  the  Viet- 
namese regarding  improvements  in  human  rights. 

The  delegation  should  be  charged  with  producing  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  regarding  Vietnam's  obligations  and  ours.  Be- 
cause of  serious  religious  persecution  in  Vietnam,  I  would  suggest 
a  prominent  religious  leader  such  as  Cardinal  Law  of  Boston  as 
chairman,  and  I  also  believe  that  Senators  John  McCain  and  John 
Kerry  should  be  considered  as  participants. 

While  stressing  the  importance  of  progress  in  human  rights,  it  is 
important  to  give  the  Vietnamese  Government  credit  for  the  posi- 
tive things  they  are  doing.  They  are  not  participants  in  exporting 
terrorism.  They  appear  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  of  their 
neighbor,  Cambodia.  They  have  cooperated  fully  in  resolving  POW/ 
MIA  cases,  and  they  appear  conscious  of  the  need  to  reform  their 
political  system. 

Their  human  rights  record,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  good, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  Asia  Watch's  June  22,  1993, 
statement  on  U.S  Vietnam  policy.  They  say: 

Although  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  pursued  economic  and  legal  reforms 
and  released  almost  all  officials  of  the  Saigon  regime  held  in  reeducation  camps 
since  1975,  the  government  continues  to  arrest,  detain,  and  sentence  individuals  for 
peaceful  dissent.  Any  public  call  for  political  change  or  public  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  communist  party  is  prohibited  and  subject  to  harsh  punish- 
ment. 

The  government  still  subjects  religious  institutions  to  pervasive  control  and 
harshly  punishes  clerics  who  resist  such  control,  such  as  leaders  of  the  Unified  Bud- 
dhist Church.  Basic  procedural  rights  are  denied  to  political  detainees  and  the  jus- 
tice system  is  off  limits  to  foreign  observers.  Physical  abuse  and  lack  of  adequate 
food  and  medical  treatment  are  common  problems  in  Vietnamese  prisons  and  labor 
camps,  and  the  government  denies  access  to  independent  monitors  such  as  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  well-acquainted  with  the  case  of  Dr. 
Nguyen  Dan  Que,  a  physician  who  was  sentenced  to  20  years  im- 
prisonment in  1991  for  publicly  calling  for  the  Government  to  re- 
spect human  rights  and  allow  political  reform.  He  was  previously 
imprisoned  without  trial  from  1978  to  1988,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
as  medical  director  of  Cho  Ray  Hospital  he  called  for  health  care 
reform  for  all  Vietnamese  citizens.  As  someone  who  called  for  the 
same  thing  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  I  am  glad  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  do  the  same  thing  here  in  the  United  States.  Despite 
pleas  on  his  behalf  by  Members  of  Congress,  including  yourself  and 
others,  he  remains  in  a  labor  camp  suffering  from  serious  health 
problems. 

The  particulars  of  his  case,  Mr.  President,  are  repeated  through- 
out Vietnam.  Thus  it  is  not  an  idle  statement  nor  an  exaggeration 
when  I  say  that  I  fear  that  Vietnam's  Vaclav  Havel  could  be  lan- 
guishing in  one  of  Vietnam's  prisons  today. 

Typical  of  Communist  governments,  Vietnam  will  argue  that  pre- 
serving order  is  more  important  than  ensuring  freedom.  They  will 
hint  that  ours  is  a  Western  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  not  work 
in  Asia.  It  is  a  repeated  statement  that  I  have  heard  myself.  But 
we  should  remember  and  be  prepared  to  respond  that  communism 
is  a  Western  idea  transplanted  to  Asia,  that  distorts  and  perverts 
the  desire  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  as 
much  as  any  other  place  on  Earth. 

For  emphasis,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  let 
me  stress  that  such  discussions  need  not  occur  in  an  environment 
of  hostility.  I  say  again  our  policy  toward  Vietnam  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  affected  by  lingering  anger,  guilt,  or  disappoint- 
ment over  the  outcome  of  our  30-year  war.  America  should  have  a 
mature,  value-driven  policy  toward  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
My  sense  is  that  such  an  approach  gives  us,  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam,  the  potential  for  a  great  foreign  policy  victory  which  will 
serve  the  shared  interests  of  both  of  our  people. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  argue  against  an 
incremental  approach.  We  should  return  to  Vietnam  in  a  big  way, 
a  bold  way,  and  a  proud  way.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  normalization  of  relations  proceed  with  all  due 
speed  along  the  following  course. 

First,  that  the  United  States  immediately  lift  the  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam,  provided  that  the  Vietnamese  Government  meets 
the  following  conditions.  First,  that  Vietnam  makes  satisfactory 
progress  in  implementing  current  commitments  regarding  efforts  to 
account  for  American  POWs  and  MIA's.  Second,  that  Vietnam 
clearly  states  its  intention  to  fully  cooperate  should  further  steps 
be  necessary  to  achieve  a  full  accounting  for  missing  American 
servicemen.  And  third,  that  Vietnam  establish  clearly  stated  poli- 
cies insuring  that  all  Vietnamese,  regardless  of  their  affiliation 
during  the  war,  have  the  right  to  share  fully  in  the  benefits  of  re- 
newed economic  and  political  ties  with  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  subsequent  to  these  steps  the  United  States  will 
open  a  diplomatic  office  in  Hanoi  and  invite  Vietnam  to  open  one 
in  Washington. 

Third,  that  beginning  immediately  the  United  States  will  aggres- 
sively pursue  exchange  programs  with  the  Vietnamese  in  business, 
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in  education,  and  government.  These  programs  will  be  designed  to 
increase  mutual  respect  and  understanding.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  youth  exchanges  will 
produce  the  most  dramatic  long-term  benefits. 

Fourth,  that  the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations  and 
the  granting  of  most-favored-nation  status  will  be  dependent  on  the 
discussions  and  progress  of  the  POW  delegation  and  the  human 
rights  delegation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  closing  I  would 
like  to  note  my  considerable  dismay  about  the  occasional  lack  of 
concern  for  human  rights  among  some  editorial  observers  I  have 
read  recently.  Perhaps  this  condition  is  connected  to  the  abundance 
of  people  in  America  who  wish  to  return  to  Vietnam  only  to  make 
money.  Moral  blindness,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  the  way  to  begin 
what  I  hope  is  a  new  era  of  friendly,  cooperative,  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations  with  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kerrey.  Over  the  years  that 
I  have  known  you,  both  when  we  served  as  Governors  together  and 
here  having  come  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time,  you  seldom  pull 
any  punches  and  I  thank  you  for  your  very  straightforward  testi- 
mony this  morning. 

Unless  any  members  of  the  panel  would  like  to  specifically  pro- 
pound a  question,  we  would  not  normally  question  the  two  Sen- 
ators. I  know  that  Senator  John  Kerry  plans  to  join  us  for  at  least 
part  of  the  hearing.  Senator  Bob  Kerrey,  though  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  is  certainly  very  welcome  to  do  so  and  we  would  in- 
vite him  to  do  so  if  he  would  like  to.  But  before  I  formally  thank 
them  for  their  testimony,  are  there  any  specific  questions  that  can- 
not wait  for  other  witnesses? 

Senator  Pressler.  I  want  to  ask  just  a  brief  question.  Maybe 
they  could  answer  for  the  record. 

Senator  Robb.  Senator  Pressler. 

Senator  Pressler.  As  to  whether  we  recognize  Vietnam  or  lift 
the  trade  embargo,  however  you  call  it — I  am  for  full  diplomatic  re- 
lationship. But  how  would  that  affect  our  relationship  with  China? 
I  think  you  touched  on  that,  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  critical  point. 
Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  that,  or  you  may  wish  to  add 
it  for  the  record. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  sure? 

Senator  Pressler.  How  would  our  relationship  with  China  be  af- 
fected by  recognizing  Vietnam?  As  I  stated,  I  believe  we  would 
have  a  much  better  relationship  with  China.  I  believe  we  would 
have  a  lot  more  leverage  on  them,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
human  rights,  if  we  recognized  Vietnam. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  could  not  agree  more.  You  hear  it  from  nations 
in  the  region  when  you  talk  with  any  of  the  diplomats  in  the  re- 
gion. I  will  give  you  an  example.  We  met  with,  I  think,  11  out  of 
the  14  or  so  diplomatic  missions  in  Hanoi.  Most  of  them  are  allies. 
I  mean  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  the 
Swedish  Ambassador,  Great  Britain,  Australia,  Japan,  and  so 
forth.  And  we  went  around  the  room.  We  asked  each  of  them  to 
give  us  their  opinion  on  what  we  ought  to  do. 

Each  of  them  said — or  something  to  the  effect,  but  the  gist  of  it 
was,  if  we  were  advising  you  from  our  interests,  we  would  say  keep 
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the  embargo,  it  is  wonderful  for  us.  We  do  not  have  to  compete 
with  the  big  boy  on  the  block  and  we  are  doing  fine  here.  But  if 
we  were  going  to  advise  you  for  the  region  and  for  your  interests 
and  for  the  people,  then  you  should  lift  the  embargo  immediately 
and  you  should  get  a  mission  here.  Because  you  have  far  more  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  issues  of  China,  the  regional  stability,  Cam- 
bodia, human  rights — that  we  have  just  talked  about — if  you  have 
an  advocate  here  in  the  city  asserting  your  interests  and,  indeed, 
pressing  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  on  POW/MIA,  if  you  have  a  diplomat 
there  you  do  not  have  to  send  General  Vessey  or  wait  for  a  delega- 
tion. You  have  got  instant  capacity  to  press  the  issue  at  the  highest 
level  and  to  express  your  dissatisfaction  with  the  production  of  doc- 
uments or  information. 

I  might  add,  we  asked  every  one  of  those  Ambassadors — this  is 
a  side  issue,  but  we  asked  every  one  of  them — and  they  have  been 
there  through  the  entire  time  we  have  had  an  embargo  since  1975 
when  the  South  fell — have  you  ever  in  the  course  of  your  travels 
around  the  country — and  they  have  all  had  free  access  around  the 
country.  Have  you  ever  had  anyone  come  up  to  you  and  suggest 
that  an  American  is  being  held  somewhere  or  that  there  is  an 
American  still  in  Vietnam?  To  a  diplomatic  mission  they  said 
never.  Never  in  the  entire  time  they  have  been  there  have  any  of 
them  seen  or  been  presented  with  evidence  of  an  American. 

We  asked  the  same  question  of  the  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. To  an  organization  they  said  no,  and  they  have  free  access 
throughout  the  country.  We  happened  to  have  oeen  in  Cambodia 
and  we  had  lunch  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Cambodia.  And 
purely  by  happenstance  at  lunch  he  mentioned  he  used  to  be  post- 
ed in  Vietnam  during  the  eighties.  And  I  said  what  was  your  posi- 
tion? He  said  I  was  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Embassy.  I  said  did  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  POW/MIA? 

He  said  well  interestingly  enough,  we  had  a  message  from 
Gorbachev  to  solicit  from  our  9,000  advisers,  9,500  advisers — and 
I  was  stunned  at  the  number  of  advisers — they  solicited  specifically 
at  President  Reagan's  request  whether  or  not  there  was  any  infor- 
mation on  POW/MIA.  He  said  not  one  adviser  came  forward  with 
any  information  on  American  POWs. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  weigh  the  value  of  having  diplomatic  mis- 
sions there,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  China  for  the  United 
States  to  begin  to  engage  with  Vietnam,  it  changes  the  entire  dy- 
namics of  the  region  and  would  have  a  major  impact  on  our  ability 
to  press  our  interests  in  that  region. 

Senator  Kerrey.  I  would  just  emphasize,  Senator  Pressler,  again 
this  country  is  a  unique  country  with  a  unique  set  of  circumstances 
between  the  United  States  and  it.  I  would  urge  the  committee  to 
examine  the  roadmap,  for  example,  between  the  United  States  and 
North  Korea  and  the  United  States  and  Vietnam.  One  striking  dif- 
ference is  that  the  roadmap  to  Vietnam  has  no  mention  of  human 
rights.  Now,  it  always  occurs  when  that  question  is  raised,  people 
say,  well,  we  care  aoout  human  rights,  we  mention  it  every  time 
we  are  there.  Well,  the  people  of  Vietnam  hear  this,  it  seems  to  me. 

I  just  think  it  is  terribly  important  that  we  at  least  voice  the  be- 
lief that  freedom  is  a  possibility.  Understand  that  when  we  closed 
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up  shop  in  1975,  we  walked  away  from  Indochina,  walked  away 
from  it.  Now,  we  allowed  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  come  back  into 
power.  To  this  day  there  is  nervousness  about  going  back  into  Indo- 
china. 

I  am  saying  very  explicitly  that  we  should  go  back,  but  we  should 
not  sneak  back  in,  we  should  go  back  in  big,  we  should  go  back  in 
with  pride,  and  we  should  go  back  in  wearing  our  values  on  our 
sleeves  saying  here  is  what  we  value,  here  is  our  beliefs,  here  is 
what  bothers  us,  and  here  is  what  does  not  bother  us  about  what 
you  are  doing.  Argue.  If  the  idea  is  to  achieve  some  kind  of  normal 
relations,  for  gosh's  sakes  we  ought  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
supposed  sensitivity  of  the  leaders. 

I  hear  it  all  the  time.  They  say  to  me  well,  Senator,  you  do  not 
understand,  the  Vietnamese  are  very  sensitive.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  do  not  understand  a  lot  about  the  Vietnamese  culture.  I  will 
make  an  effort  to  understand  20  percent  of  the  attitude  of  the  Viet- 
namese leaders  or  30  percent.  I  just  ask  them  to  make  an  effort 
on  behalf  of  my  own  concerns.  Arid  I  think  we  should  come  back 
into  Vietnam  and  make  a  statement  not  only  to  the  Vietnamese, 
but  make  a  statement  to  the  people  of  China  as  well,  that  we  be- 
lieve that  democracy  and  liberty  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  order, 
not  the  manner  that  is  currently  being  selected  both  in  China  and 
in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Kerry.  Can  I  just  add  to  that,  if  I  may,  quickly?  Part 
of  what  I  left  out  because  of  time  involved  some  of  the  reports  on 
human  rights  in  the  region.  The  Human  Rights  Watch  Report  is 
far  more  positive  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  I  might  add,  than  a 
number  of  other  countries  that  we  are  dealing  with. 

And  reading  from  it  just  for  a  moment:  "Positive  developments 
in  Vietnam  included  constitutional  reforms  that  gave  incrementally 
greater  prominence  to  individual  rights,  the  release  of  almost  all 
known  officials  of  the  Saigon  regime  who  had  been  held  continu- 
ously without  trial  since  1975  for  reeducation,  diminishing  control 
over  daily  life  by  the  Communist  Party." 

And  according  to  Asia  Watch,  Vietnamese  citizens  can  travel 
more  freely  around  the  country  and  more  freely  abroad.  They  can 
talk  more  freely  with  foreigners.  Limited  criticism  of  the  regime  is 
tolerated.  And  on  the  economic  side  Vietnamese  can  obtain  long- 
term  leases  on  private  property,  engage  in  business,  and  own  the 
means  of  production.  And  on  the  political  side  a  new  constitution 
holds  out  the  promise  of  a  rule  of  law  in  the  future. 

Now,  every  trip  I  have  made  to  Vietnam,  I  have  taken  over  with 
me  a  list  of  people  who  have  been  in  prison  that  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about.  They  have  responded.  Those  people  have  been  re- 
leased or  we  have  had  access  to  those  people  with  attorneys  or  oth- 
erwise. And  in  every — I  think — I  agree  with  Bob  Kerrey.  If  we  are 
more  affirmative  about  this,  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  more  pleas- 
antly surprised  by  the  response.  Because  Vietnamese  leaders  are 
increasingly  understanding  the  dynamic  through  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  responding  to  this.  So  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  just  be  smarter  about  it,  and  prouder. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  just  add,  once  the  fact  that  both  of  the 
Senators  Kerr(e)ys  were  going  to  be  testifying  this  morning  was 
known,  there  was  some  suggestion  that  Senator  Bob  Smith  from 
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New  Hampshire,  among  others,  might  want  to  testify.  We  had  in- 
quired and  had  no  resolution. 

I  talked  to  Senator  Smith  specifically  this  morning  and  he  said 
he  was  not  going  to  testify,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  given 
his  prominence  on  the  issue,  that  he  would  take  a  different  view 
with  respect  to  normalization  and/or  some  of  the  other  areas.  And 
simply  as  a  matter  of  keeping  the  record  as  complete  as  possible, 
I  happen  to  agree  with  a  very  large  part  of  everything  that  was 
said  by  both  of  the  Senators  Kerr(e)ys  in  this  case.  But  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  to  say  that. 

Any  other  questions?  Again,  I  am  not  encouraging  extended  dis- 
cussion, but  the  ranking  member. 

Senator  Murkowski.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  witnesses,  two  extraordinary  individuals 
whose  qualifications  I  think  certainly  speak  for  themselves.  And  I 
was  particularly  moved  by  the  progress — I  think  both  Senators 
Kerr(e)ys  brought  it  out — on  the  issue. 

I  have  a  particular  sensitivity  going  back  to  1986  when  as  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Committee  I  held  hearings  on  the  issue  of  ac- 
countability. We  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  seven  hearings.  We  left  the 
record  open.  Finally  after  7  months  I  had  about  60  hours  and  at 
no  time  did  we  have  any  firsthand  evidence.  We  had  secondhand 
and  thirdhand  evidence.  But  it  was  a  very  frustrating  process,  and 
I  think  that  we  have  had  a  maturity  of  mind-set  on  the  issue  that 
could  only  happen  as  a  consequence  of  time  passing. 

Time  has  passed  and  the  question  is  how  can  we  get  this  issue 
behind  us  and  what  is  the  best  manner  in  proceeding,  and  I  think 
access  as  suggested  by  the  two  Senators.  Unlimited  access  with  a 
U.S.  presence  obviously  speaks  for  itself.  And  I  commend  both  of 
you  for  your  forthright  and  specific  recommendations  on  proceeding 
ahead,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  take  note 
of  your  recommendations  and  advice.  I  certainly  want  to  thank 
both  of  you,  because  I  think  you  have  contributed  greatly  to  resolv- 
ing and  moving  ahead  on  this  issue  in  a  positive  manner. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski.  We  are  going  to 
hear  from  the  administration  in  just  a  minute.  Senator  Lugar,  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  for  an  opening  statement.  Do  you  have  a  com- 
ment you  would  like  to  direct  to  the  Senators? 

Senator  Lugar.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Robb.  Please. 

Senator  Lugar.  "I  just  wanted  one  moment  to  underline  what 
Frank  Murkowski  has  just  said.  I  thought  the  two  Senators  offered 
truly  profound  statements,  and  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of 
those  statements  were  remarkable.  I  thought  especially  Senator 
John  Kerry's  analysis  of  American  interests  in  Asia  especially  time- 
ly. This  is  a  strategic  situation  that  is  very  fraught  with  potential 
aanger  for  us.  And  Senator  Bob  Kerrey's  endorsement  of  the 
human  right  agenda  of  this  country  was  just  terrific.  And  so  I  just 
simply  wanted  to  editorialize  for  a  moment.  I  thought  they  were 
both  very  powerful,  emotional  statements,  and  very  important 
ones. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Let  me  just  add  one  more  thing. 

Senator  Robb.  Senator  Murkowski. 
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Senator  Murkowski.  John,  you  indicated  your  meeting  with  var- 
ious Ambassadors  in  Vietnam  and  discussing  whether  they  had 
ever  heard  of  or  had  any  information.  I  recall  in  1986  being  in  Viet- 
nam and  having  the  same  opportunity  with  a  whole  group  of — 
goodness  knows  what  they  are  now  but  they  were  Ambassadors 
from  Italy  and  Germany  and  France  and  Britain.  And  I  asked  them 
the  very  same  question,  do  you  have  any  information,  have  you 
ever  heard?  And  the  answer  was  no.  Very  very  disappointing.  But 
see  how  far  we  have  come  today  I  think  is  what  is  encouraging. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  I  could  just  interject,  I  do  not  take  lightly  any 
of  the  reports  that  come  out  of  there  and  I  do  not  want  to,  and  nor 
should  we  as  a  country.  But  we  prioritized  all  the  top  live  sighting 
reports.  General  Needham  and  the  group  over  there  have  now  ex- 
hausted every  single,  "active  live  sighting  report."  There  are  no 
more  that  are  of  priority  on  their  desk  at  this  point  in  time.  And 
none  of  them,  not  one  of  those  reports  came  up  even  with  residual 
evidence  that  someone  had  been  where  they  were. 

Now,  the  problem  we  have  today,  and  people  have  to  factor  this 
in.  When  I  was  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  I  bumped  into  two  kids  from 
Massachusetts  who  were  about  to  embark  on  a  bicycle  ride  from  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City  to  Hanoi,  taking  about  IV2  months,  2  months,  trav- 
eling freely  through  the  country  on  their  bikes.  I  saw  them  back 
in  Massachusetts;  they  did  it.  You  know,  we  have  tourists  now 
going  up  and  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  There  are  people  driv- 
ing all  over  the  country. 

One  of  the  staffers  for  Senator  Bob  Smith  is  one  of  the  people 
who  has  been  publicly  on  national  radio  saying  there  are  600  or 
800  people  alive  over  there  and  he  knows  where  they  are.  He  just 
came  back  from  a  4-week  trip  over  there  and  he  did  not  come  back 
with  anybody.  So,  I  mean,  there  is  a  point  where  we  have  got  to 
really  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  what  Bob 
Kerrey  has  said,  which  is  mature  and  bold  and  proud  about  our  in- 
terests, and  assert  them. 

Senator  Kerrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  leave  and  let  you 
get  to  the  other  witnesses,  but  I  hope  that  no  one  suffers  under  the 
impression  that  I  will  accept  sort  of  a  papering  over  of  human 
rights  concerns  by  some  sort  of — maybe  some  obligatory  state- 
ments. I  mean  we  have  got  significant  reconciliation  that  needs  to 
occur  inside  of  Vietnam.  We  have  allies  that  we  left  behind  as  well. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  administration  would  be  wise  to 
send  a  human  rights  reconciliation  delegation  to  Vietnam,  that  a 
great  deal  of  progress  could  be  made.  As  I  said,  I  believe  we  should 
move  big,  I  believe  we  should  move  bold,  mature,  with  pride,  and 
a  great  deal  of  progress  can  be  made  in  a  short  period  of  time  in 
reconciling  the  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 
But  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  suffer  under  the  illusion  that  I  per- 
sonally would  accept  just  a  casual  reference  to  human  rights  as 
being  satisfactory. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kerry  for  the  important  and 
eloquent  testimony  on  this  subject,  which  has  had  an  emotional  im- 
pact and  grip  on  most  of  the  participants  for  many,  many  years, 
and  continues  to  do  so  as  evidenced,  among  other  things,  by  the 
number  of  people  who  are  clamoring  to  get  inside  and  listen  to  at 
least  part  of  the  testimony  this  morning. 
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As  I  invite  the  administration  witnesses  to  come  forward,  I'm 
going  to  ask  Senator  Lugar  if  he  had  any  opening  statements  he 
would  like  to  make,  or  Senator  Mathews.  Senator  Feingold  is  here 
or  I  think  will  be  returning.  If  not,  we  will  go  ahead  and  proceed 
to  our  first  panel. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  two  people  who  are  most  re- 
cently returned  from  Vietnam.  Indeed,  they  are  undoubtedly  still 
suffering  from  jet  lag  having  come  back  I  think  it  was  Monday 
night  late,  if  my  information  is  correct. 

We  have  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs at  the  Department  of  State,  the  Honorable  Winston  Lord.  And 
we  also  have  with  him  the  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
POW/MIA  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr.  Ed  Ross.  And 
we  are  very  pleased  to  have  both  of  you  with  us  this  morning. 

Secretary  Lord,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  will  begin  the  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  the  administration  at  this  point.  Certainly  with 
the  testimony  that  you  have  already  heard  from  the  two  Senators 
who  began  the  hearing  this  morning,  there  is  a  great  deal  on  the 
table  already.  And  any  comments  that  you  would  like  to  use  to 
elaborate  on  points  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  Senators  as 
part  of  your  testimony  will  certainly  be  most  welcome.  If  not,  they 
will  certainly  be  the  subject  of  some  followup  in  our  questions  here. 

But  without  objection,  both  of  your  full  statements  will  be  en- 
tered into  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WINSTON  LORD,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACD7IC  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Secretary  Lord.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  our  Nation  has  a  duty  to  its  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen,  and  a  duty  to  their  families  to  find  the  answers  that 
will  lead  to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  POW/MIA's.  This 
mandate  guides  our  actions  toward  Vietnam. 

I  therefore  appreciate  the  committee's  providing  me  with  this  op- 
portunity to  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  families  of  our  miss- 
ing service  personnel. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  less  than  48  hours  after  returning 
from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  as  a  coleader  of  the  special  Presidential  del- 
egation on  POW/MIA's.  The  two  other  heads  of  the  delegation  were 
Deputy  Secretary  x»f  Veterans  Affairs,  Hershel  Gober,  and  Assistant 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Lt.  Gen.  Michael 
Ryan. 

We  were  joined  by  representatives  of  America's  four  largest  vet- 
erans organizations  who  were  invited  by  the  President.  We  were 
also  accompanied  by  our  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  David 
Lambertson,  and  a  dedicated  expert  team  of  Government  officials, 
including  my  colleague  on  this  panel.  The  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies was  invited  to  participate,  but  due  to  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington  was  unable  to  send  a  representative. 

Together,  our  delegation  conveyed  to  the  Vietnamese  officials 
with  whom  we  met  one  central,  fundamental  message.  The  Presi- 
dent is  determined  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our 
missing  men,  and  further  steps  in  improving  U.S. -Vietnamese  rela- 
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tions  can  come  only  if  there  is  new  and  tangible  progress  on  POW/ 
MIA's. 

Our  trip  to  Vietnam  came  as  a  result  of  President  Clinton's  deci- 
sion on  July  2  to  no  longer  block  other  country's  efforts  to  clear  Ha- 
noi's arrears  in  the  IMF.  The  President  stressed  that  he  was  taking 
this  step  in  recognition  of  what  the  Vietnamese  have  done  so  far, 
and  because  he  judged  it  would  increase  POW/MIA  accounting. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  further  improvement  in  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  if  additional  concrete  results  on  POW/MIA's  are  not  forth- 
coming. Our  mission  was  to  ensure  that  the  top  leadership  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  understood  this  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  to  you  today  that  we  accomplished 
that  mission.  While  in  Vietnam  we  met  with  the  Party  Secretary 
General,  the  Minister  of  Defense,  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister,  Vice 
Minister  Le  Mai,  and  the  Minister  of  Interior.  I  note  that  this  is 
the  first  time  an  official  U.S.  delegation  has  met  with  Vietnam's  In- 
terior Minister,  who  is  responsible  for  domestic  security. 

We  also  have  a  very  productive  veteran s-to-veterans  meeting 
which  was  chaired  on  the  Vietnamese  side  by  retired  Gen.  Tran 
Van  Quang,  who  was  listed  as  the  author  of  the  much  publicized 
document  found  in  the  Russian  archives. 

In  each  meeting,  my  coleaders  and  I  emphasized  our  core 
theme — progress  on  POW/MIA  accounting  is  our  central  interest 
with  Vietnam. 

Our  delegation  was  unique  in  several  ways,  and  all  of  this  was 
designed  to  accentuate  our  basic  message.  Deputy  Secretary  Gober 
and  Lieutenant  General  Ryan  are  both  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
been  closely  involved  in  the  POW/MIA  issue  for  a  number  of  years. 
Our  veterans  organizations  leaders,  John  Sommer  of  the  American 
Legion,  Allen  Kent  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dave  Given s 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  Bob  Jones  of  AMVETS 
have  long  had  deep  concern  for  this  issue  as  well. 

Together,  they  helped  ensure  that  this,  the  highest  level  delega- 
tion since  the  end  of  the  war,  clearly  reflected  our  message  on  the 
need  for  greater  progress  toward  the  fullest  possible  accounting.  It 
was  a  distinct  personal  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  this  team  on  this  mission. 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  our  meetings,  our  delegation  vis- 
ited the  headquarters  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  in 
Hawaii  where  we  were  briefed  by  Adm.  Charles  Larson,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  the  Pacific,  and  Gen.  Tom  Needham,  the  JTF- 
FA  commander.  We  also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Task  Force  detachment  in  Hanoi,  and  to  hear  in 
detail  about  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  speak  for  my  two  coleaders  and  for  the 
veterans  organizations  leaders  who  accompanied  us  when  I  say 
how  profoundly  impressed  we  were  by  the  hard  work,  determina- 
tion, and  expertise  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment who  are  working  on  this  issue.  They  are  displaying  pro- 
found dedication  to  answering  the  questions  about  the  fate  of  our 
missing  men,  those  2,252  still  unaccounted  for  who  were  lost  dur- 
ing the  war.  Many  of  them  face  hardship.  All  Americans  should  be 
deeply  grateful  for  their  efforts  and  the  answers  they  are  providing. 
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I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Gen.  John  Vessey  who  has 
served  with  such  great  distinction  as  the  President's  special  emis- 
sary for  the  past  6  years,  and  who  remains  a  valued  adviser  on  this 
issue.  We  consulted  with  the  general  prior  to  the  trip  and  profited 
from  his  advice  in  developing  our  approach  to  the  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  confident  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  message  was  clearly  and  unambiguously  received. 
We  outlined  the  four  areas  in  which  we  expect  tangible  progress  on 
an  urgent  basis.  The  recovery  and  repatriation  of  American  re- 
mains, continued  resolution  of  the  92  discrepancy  cases,  and  con- 
tinued live  sighting  investigations;  further  assistance  in  imple- 
menting trilateral  investigations  along  the  Vietnam-Lao  border; 
and  accelerated  efforts  to  provide  all  POW/MIA-related  documents 
that  can  give  us  answers  to  individual  cases. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  announce  that  we  have  heard  this 
morning  with  respect  to  our  third  objective  that  the  Lao  Govern- 
ment has  agreed,  along  with  the  Vietnamese,  to  meet  with  us  in 
a  trilateral  meeting  in  early  August  in  Hawaii.  We  have  acceler- 
ated this  timetable. 

I  am  confident  that  Vietnam  understands  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  see  tangible  progress  before  taking  further  steps.  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Gober  made  this  point,  conveying  to  the  Vietnamese 
the  importance  the  President  attaches  to  the  views  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces.  Lieutenant 
General  Ryan  made  this  point,  representing  the  involvement  in  the 
POW/MIA  accounting  process  of  the  active  duty  military,  many  of 
whom  have  served,  as  did  General  Ryan,  in  Vietnam.  And  I  made 
this  point,  conveying  the  message  that  the  full  weight  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  policy  interests  are  in  support  of  this  central 
goal. 

Vietnam's  leaders  responded  by  stating  their  appreciation  for  our 
lifting  our  block  on  their  access  to  international  financial  institu- 
tions. And  in  our  meetings  the  top  leaders  of  Vietnam  acknowl- 
edged that  our  four  specific  areas  of  concern  are  appropriate,  and 
pledged  their  best  efforts  to  increase  POW/MIA  progress. 

As  Party  Secretary  Do  Muoi,  the  most  senior  leader,  told  us, 
"President  Clinton  has  demonstrated  good  will  and -so  will  Viet- 
nam." President  Le  Due  Anh  repeated  this  commitment  in  a  letter 
to  President  Clinton,  which  we  carried  back. 

However,  in  all  candor  I  must  tell  you  that  Hanoi's  leaders  also 
repeatedly  cautioned  that  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  make 
any  breakthroughs  in  discovering  large  numbers  of  new  remains  or 
documents.  They  maintain  that  all  the  necessary  mechanisms  are 
in  place  and  that  further  progress  will  be  incremental. 

Now,  let  me  be  the  first  to  point  out  that  although  the  assur- 
ances from  Vietnam's  leaders  are  a  positive  sign,  they  are  merely 
words.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Vietnamese  to  produce  results.  They 
know  that  nothing  further  can  happen  in  U.S. -Vietnamese  rela- 
tions without  more  real  progress. 

We  did  address  some  other  topics  during  our  visit  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  POW/MIA  issue  and  humanitarian  themes. 
And  the  two  Senators  who  preceded  me  emphasized  many  of  these 
topics  themselves. 
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In  an  effort  to  address  Vietnamese  concerns  about  their  wartime 
losses,  we  turned  over  to  the  Joint  Archives  Center  the  first  portion 
of  about  3  million  pages  of  documents  we  captured  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  during  the  war.  Vietnamese  officials  ex- 
pressed great  appreciation  for  this  information  which  they  said 
would  help  them  in  working  with  their  people  to  meet  our  MIA 
goals. 

To  support  American  citizens,  particularly  the  families  our  miss- 
ing and  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been  invited  by  the  Viet- 
namese Government  to  go  to  Vietnam,  and  to  facilitate  and  further 
strengthen  our  POW/MIA  effort  there  we  proposed  sending  three 
State  Department  personnel  to  Hanoi  on  a  temporary  basis  to  work 
closely  with  our  Joint  Task  Force  personnel.  Those  officers  will  free 
up  the  Joint  Task  Force  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  POW/MIA  ac- 
counting. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  temporary  arrangement  does  not  rep- 
resent any  change  in  U.S. -Vietnamese  relations.  We  are  not  open- 
ing a  diplomatic  mission  in  Hanoi.  We  are  not  establishing  a  U.S. 
interests  section  there.  What  we  are  doing  is  strengthening  our  ef- 
forts to  find  the  answers  for  the  families  of  our  missing  men. 

We  also  sought  to  emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to  equal 
treatment  of  veterans  from  all  sides.  We  had  a  particular  oppor- 
tunity to  highlight  this  during  our  travel  to  southern  Vietnam, 
when  we  visited  a  special  project  for  handicapped  veterans.  For 
over  an  hour  we  were  with  more  than  100  amputees  who  were  re- 
ceiving prostheses  for  the  first  time.  They  were  the  first  to  close  to 
1,000  men  who  will  receive  such  assistance,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  veterans  of  the  former  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  tremendously  emotional  moment  for  all 
of  us,  especially  the  veterans  of  our  group,  as  we  helped  these  dis- 
abled soldiers  strap  on  their  prosthetic  devices  for  the  first  time. 

This  project  is  possible  due  to  the  inspired  efforts  of  Mr.  Tran 
Van  Ca,  a  Vietnamese  American  who  has  raised  considerable 
money  to  finance  it.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  assisted  his  work  through  significant  funds.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  also  been  instrumental  in  making  this 
project  a  reality  and  deserves  special  commendation.  This  enter- 
prise is  a  tangible  manifestation  that  we  have  not  forgotten  those 
who  were  our  allies  during  the  war. 

We  also  visited  the  Amerasian  Transit  Center,  which  processes 
the  young  Vietnamese  men  and  women  to  whom  we  feel  a  special 
commitment  for  their  movement  to  the  United  States. 

Our  delegation  raised  forcefully  the  issue  of  human  rights,  which 
the  Senators  concentrated  on  in  their  own  testimony,  emphasizing 
the  importance  President  Clinton  and  the  American  people  give  to 
this  issue.  Vietnamese  officials  indicated  they  have  an  open  atti- 
tude to  discussing  human  rights  along  with  other  subjects.  We  will 
pursue  this  vigorously.  Our  exchanges  included  our  request  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  conscience,  as  well  as  for  access  to  Ameri- 
cans incarcerated  in  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  our  central  mis- 
sion— to  convey  to  the  leadership  of  Vietnam  President  Clinton's 
commitment  to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  men.   We 
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must  have  further  tangible  progress  on  this  matter  before  any  fur- 
ther steps  can  be  taken  in  improving  U.S. -Vietnamese  relations. 

Our  message  was  stated  clearly  by  Deputy  Secretary  Gober,  by 
General  Ryan,  by  John  Sommer  of  the  American  Legion,  by  Allen 
Kent  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  by  David  Givens  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  by  Robert  Jones  of  AMVETS,  and  by  me. 

Our  delegation  is  confident  that  this  message  has  been  received 
and  fully  understood  by  the  Vietnamese.  We  must  now  judge  how 
they  respond.  We  all  look  forward  to  seeing  Hanoi  translate  its 
commitments  into  real  progress.  The  families  of  our  missing  de- 
serve no  less,  our  President  will  be  satisfied  with  no  less. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  the 
questions  of  your  subcommittee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Lord  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Secretary  Lord 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee:  Our  nation  has  a  duty  to  its  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  airmen,  and  a  duty  to  their  families  to  find  the  answers  that  will 
lead  to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  POW/MIAs.  This  mandate  guides  our 
actions  toward  Vietnam.  I  therefore  appreciate  the  Committee's  providing  me  with 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  families  of  our  missing  service 
personnel. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  less  than  48  hours  after  returning  from  a  trip  to  Viet- 
nam as  a  co-leader  of  the  Special  Presidential  Delegation  on  POW/MIA.  The  two 
other  heads  of  the  delegation  were  Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Hershel 
Gober,  and  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Michael  Ryan.  We  were  joined  by  representatives  of  America's  four  largest  vet- 
erans organizations,  who  were  invited  by  the  President.  We  were  also  accompanied 
by  our  Ambassador  to  Thailand,  David  Lambertson,  and  a  dedicated,  expert  team 
of  government  officials.  The  National  League  of  Families  was  invited  to  participate 
but  due  to  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  was  unable  to  send  a  representative. 

Together  our  delegation  conveyed  to  the  Vietnamese  officials  with  whom  we  met 
one  central,  fundamental  message:  The  President  is  determined  to  achieve  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  for  our  missing  men,  and  further  steps  in  improving  U.S.- 
Vietnamese relations  can  come  only  if  there  is  new  and  tangible  progress  on  POW/ 
MIA. 

Our  trip  to  Vietnam  came  as  a  result  of  President  Clinton's  decision  on  July  2nd 
to  no  longer  block  other  countries  efforts  to  clear  Hanoi's  arrears  in  the  IMF.  The 
President  stressed  that  he  was  taking  this  step  in  recognition  of  what  the  Vietnam- 
ese have  done  so  far,  and  because  he  judged  it  would  increase  POW/MIA  accounting. 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  it  absolutely  clear  that  there  could  be  no  further  im- 
provement in  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam  if  additional  concrete  results 
on  POW/MIA  are  not  forthcoming.  Our  mission  was  to  ensure  that'  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  Vietnamese  government  understood  this  message. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  to  you  today  that  we  accomplished  that  mission. 

While  in  Vietnam  we  met  with  Party  General  Secretary  Do  Muoi,  Minister  of  De- 
fense Doan  Khue,  Acting  Foreign  Minister  Tran  Quang  Co,  Vice  Foreign  Minister 
Le  Mai,  and  Minister  of  Interior  Bui  Thien  Ngo.  I  note  that  this  is  the  first  time 
an  official  U.S.  delegation  has  met  with  Vietnam's  Interior  Minister,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  domestic  security.  We  also  had  a  very  productive  veterans  to  veterans 
meeting  which  was  chaired  on  the  Vietnamese  side  by  retired  General  Tran  Van 
Quang,  who  was  listed  as  the  author  of  the  much  publicized  document  found  in  the 
Russian  archives. 

In  each  meeting  my  co-leaders  and  I  emphasized  our  core  theme:  progress  on 
POW/MIA  accounting  is  our  central  interest  with  Vietnam. 

Our  delegation  was  unique  in  several  ways — and  all  of  this  was  designed  to  accen- 
tuate our  basic  message.  Deputy  Secretary  Gober  and  Lt.  General  Ryan  are  both 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been  closely  involved  in  the  POW/MIA  issue  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Our  veterans  organizations'  leaders — John  Sommer  of  the  American 
Legion,  Allen  Kent  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dave  Givens  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  Bob  Jones  of  AMVETS — have  long  had  deep  concern  for  this 
issue  as  well.  Together  they  helped  ensure  that  this,  the  highest  level  delegation 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  clearly  reflected  our  message  on  the  need  for  greater 
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progress  toward  the  fullest  possible  accounting.  It  was  a  distinct  personal  pleasure 
and  honor  for  me  to  have  been  associated  with  this  team  on  this  mission. 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  our  meetings,  our  delegation  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  in  Hawaii,  where  we  were  briefed 
by  Admiral  Charles  Larson,  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Pacific,  and  General 
Tom  Needham,  the  JTF-FA  Commander.  We  also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Detachment  in  Hanoi  and  to  hear  in  detail 
about  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  I  speak  for  my  two  co-leaders  and  for  the  veterans  organi- 
zations' leaders  who  accompanied  us,  when  I  say  how  profoundly  impressed  we  were 
by  the  hard  work,  determination  and  expertise  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  De- 
fense Department  who  are  working  on  this  issue.  They  are  displaying  profound  dedi- 
cation to  answering  the  questions  about  the  fate  of  our  missing  men,  those  2,252 
still  unaccounted  for  who  were  lost  during  the  war.  Many  of  them  face  hardship. 
All  Americans  should  be  deeply  grateful  for  their  efforts  and  the  answers  they  are 
providing. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  General  John  Vessey  who  has  served  with 
such  great  distinction  as  the  President's  special  emissary  for  the  past  6  years  and 
who  remains  a  valued  adviser  on  this  issue.  We  consulted  with  the  General  prior 
to  the  trip  and  profited  from  his  advice  in  developing  our  approach  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  confident  that  President  Clinton's 
message  was  clearly  and  unambiguously  received.  We  outlined  the  four  areas  in 
which  we  expect  tangible  progress  on  an  urgent  basis: 
— the  recovery  and  repatriation  of  American  remains; 
— continued  resolution  of  the  92  discrepancy  cases  and  continued  live  sighting 

investigations; 
— further  assistance  in  implementing  trilateral  investigations  along  the  Viet- 
nam-Lao border;  and 
— accelerated  efforts  to  provide  all  POW/MIA-related  documents  that  can  give 
us  answers  to  individual  cases. 

I  am  confident  that  Vietnam  understands  the  President's  determination  to  see 
tangible  progress  before  taking  further  steps.  Deputy  Secretary  Gober  made  this 
point,  conveying  to  the  Vietnamese  the  importance  the  President  attaches  to  the 
views  of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces.  Lt. 
General  Ryan  made  this  point,  representing  the  involvement  in  the  POW/MIA  ac- 
counting process  of  the  active-duty  military,  many  of  whom  have  served — as  did 
General  Ryan— in  Vietnam.  And  I  made  this  point,  conveying  the  message  that  the 
full  weight  of  our  diplomatic  and  foreign  policy  interests  are  in  support  of  this 
central  goal. 

Vietnam's  leaders  responded  by  stating  their  appreciation  for  our  lifting  our  block 
on  their  access  to  international  financial  institutions.  And,  in  our  meetings,  the  top 
leaders  of  Vietnam  acknowledged  that  our  four  specific  areas  of  concern  are  appro- 
priate and  pledged  their  best  efforts  to  increase  POW/MIA  progress.  As  Party  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Do  Muoi — the  most  senior  leader — told  us,  "President  Clinton  has 
demonstrated  good  will,  and  so  will  Vietnam."  President  Le  Due  Anh  repeated  this 
commitment  in  a  letter  to  President  Clinton,  which  we  carried  back. 

However,  in  all  candor  I  must  tell  you  that  Hanoi's  leaders  also  repeatedly  cau- 
tioned that  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  make  any  breakthroughs  in  discovering 
large  numbers  of  new  remains  or  documents.  They  maintain  that  all  the  necessary 
mechanisms  are  in  place  and  that  further  progress  will  be  incremental. 

Now,  let  me  be  the  first  to  point  out  that  although  the  assurances  from  Vietnam's 
leaders  are  positive  signs,  they  are  merely  words.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Vietnamese 
to  produce  results.  They  know  that  nothing  further  can  happen  in  U.S. -Vietnamese 
relations  without  more  real  progress. 

We  did  address  some  other  topics  during  our  visit  which  are  directly  related  to 
the  POW/MIA  issue  and  humanitarian  themes.  In  an  effort  to  address  Vietnamese 
concerns  about  their  wartime  losses,  we  turned  over  to  the  Joint  Archive  Center  the 
first  portion  of  about  3  million  pages  of  documents  we  captured  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  during  the  war.  Vietnamese  officials  expressed  great  appre- 
ciation for  this  information  wnich  they  said  would  help  them  in  working  with  their 
people  to  meet  our  MIA  goals. 

To  support  American  citizens,  particularly  the  families  of  our  missing  and  the 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been  invited  by  the  Vietnamese  government  to  go  to 
Vietnam,  and  to  facilitate  and  further  strengthen  our  POW/MIA  effort  there,  we 
proposed  sending  three  State  Department  personnel  to  Hanoi  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  work  closely  with  our  Joint  Task  Force  personnel.  Those  officers  will  free  up  the 
Joint  Task  Force  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  POW/MIA  accounting. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  this  temporary  arrangement  does  not  represent  any 
change  in  U.S. -Vietnamese  relations.  We  are  not  opening  a  diplomatic  mission  in 
Hanoi.  We  are  not  establishing  a  U.S.  interests  section  there.  What  we  are  doing 
is  strengthening  our  efforts  to  find  the  answers  for  the  families  of  our  missing  men. 

We  also  sought  to  emphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to  equal  treatment  of  vet- 
erans from  all  sides.  We  had  a  particular  opportunity  to  highlight  this  during  our 
travel  to  southern  Vietnam  when  we  visited  a  special  project  for  handicapped  veter- 
ans. For  over  an  hour  we  were  with  more  than  100  amputees  who  were  receiving 
prostheses  for  the  first  time.  They  were  the  first  of  close  to  1,000  men  who  will  re- 
ceive such  assistance,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  veterans  of  the  former  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  It  was  a  tremendously  emotional  moment  for  all  of  us,  especially 
the  veterans  in  our  group,  as  we  helped  these  disabled  soldiers  strap  on  their  pros- 
thetic devices  for  the  first  time. 

This  project  is  possible  due  to  the  inspired  efforts  of  Mr.  Tran  Van  Ca,  a  Vietnam- 
ese American  who  has  raised  considerable  money  to  finance  it.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  assisted  his  work  through  significant  funds.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  also  been  instrumental  in  making  this  project  a 
reality  and  deserves  special  commendation.  This  enterprise  is  a  tangible  manifesta- 
tion that  we  have  not  forgotten  those  who  were  our  allies  during  the  war. 

We  also  visited  the  Amerasian  Transit  Center  which  processes  the  young  Viet- 
namese men  and  women  to  whom  we  feel  a  special  commitment  for  their  movement 
to  the  United  States. 

Our  delegation  raised  forcefully  the  issue  of  human  rights,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance President  Clinton  and  the  American  people  give  to  this  issue.  Vietnamese 
officials  indicated  they  have  an  open  attitude  to  discussing  human  rights  along  with 
other  subjects.  Our  exchanges  included  our  request  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  conscience,  as  well  as  for  access  to  Americans  incarcerated  in  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  our  central  mission — to  convey  to 
the  leadership  of  Vietnam  President  Clinton's  commitment  to  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  our  men.  We  must  have  further  tangible  progress  on  this  matter  before 
any  further  steps  can  be  taken  in  improving  U.S. -Vietnamese  relations.  Our  mes- 
sage was  stated  clearly  by  Deputy  Secretary  Gober.  By  General  Ryan.  By  John 
Sommer  of  the  American  Legion.  By  Allen  Kent  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
By  David  Givens  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  By  Robert  Jones  of  AmVets. 
And  by  me. 

Our  delegation  is  confident  that  this  message  has  been  received  and  fully  under- 
stood by  the  Vietnamese.  We  must  now  judge  how  they  respond.  We  all  look  forward 
to  seeing  Hanoi  translate  its  commitments  into  real  progress.  The  families  of  our 
missing  deserve  no  less.  Our  President  will  be  satisfied  with  no  less. 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  the  questions  of  your 
subcommittee. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Lord.  Before  we 
get  to  questions  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Ross  about  the  DOD  side  of  this  particular  equation.  Mr.  Ross,  we 
thank  you  for  appearing  and  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  W.  ROSS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Senator  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  speak  to  you  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  efforts  in  the  area  of  POW/MIA  accounting  and 
our  just-completed  trip  to  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 

Assistant  Secretary  Lord  has  and  will  address  the  larger  foreign 
policy  issues  concerning  our  trip,  Vietnam  policy  in  general,  and 
the  POW/MIA  issue.  My  remarks  will  focus  on  DOD's  activities  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  missing  servicemen  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  been  over  20  years  since  591  Americans  were  repatriated 
by  the  Vietnamese  Government  during  Operation  Homecoming,  an 
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event  that  captured  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  American 
people  and  has  not  let  go.  Indeed,  those  who  returned  symbolized 
the  strength  of  American  character,  and  their  story  has  been  told 
many  times. 

The  final  chapter  in  that  story,  however,  remains  unwritten. 
That  chapter  must  deal  with  the  individual  stories  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  did  not  come  home  from  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  are  still 
unaccounted  for. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have  been  at- 
tempting for  20  years  to  account  for  our  missing  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible. As  the  members  of  this  committee  are  fully  aware,  our  task 
is  not  an  easy  one.  While  Vietnamese  cooperation  has  increased 
steadily  over  the  past  year,  results  are  not  yet  all  we  want. 

Whatever  the  challenge,  we  in  the  Department  of  Defense  feel  a 
special  obligation  to  our  missing  servicemen.  We  are  resolved  to 
continue  our  efforts  until  we  achieve  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing. President  Clinton  has  reaffirmed  that  is  our  goal,  and  Sec- 
retary Aspin  is  committed  to  achieving  it. 

General  Vessey's  most  recent  delegation  to  Vietnam  in  April  and 
the  just-completed  Gober-Lord-Ryan  mission,  both  of  which  I  par- 
ticipated in,  are  demonstrations  of  this  commitment. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  concluded  its 
work  and  published  its  comprehensive  final  report  on  January  13, 
1993.  While  the  members  of  this  committee  are  intimately  familiar 
with  the  committee's  findings,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  them  in  mind.  The  committee's  review,  headed  by  Senators 
John  Kerry  and  Robert  Smith  was  the  most  thorough  conducted 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  alleged  conspiracy  and  coverup  theories,  the  committee  found, 
"the  isolated  bits  of  information  out  of  which  some  have  con- 
structed whole  labyrinths  of  intrigue  and  deception  have  not  with- 
stood the  test  of  objective  investigation,  and  vast  archives  of  secret 
U.S.  documents  that  some  felt  contained  incriminating  evidence 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  committee,  only  to  find  that 
the  conspiracy  cupboard  is  bare." 

On  the  issue  of  live  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia  the  committee 
stated,  "while  the  committee  has  some  evidence  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility a  POW  may  have  survived  to  the  present,  and  while  some 
information  remains  yet  to  be  investigated,  there  is  at  this  time  no 
compelling  evidence  that  proves  any  American  remains  alive  in 
captivity  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Finally,  on  the  overall  effort  of  accounting  for  missing  Americans 
the  committee  stated,  "the  accounting  process  has  improved  dra- 
matically in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  high  priority  attached 
to  it  by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  because  of  the  success  of 
General  Vessey,  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting,  and  gaining 
permission  for  the  United  States  to  conduct  investigations  on  the 
ground  in  Southeast  Asia,  because  of  an  increase  in  resources,  and 
because  of  the  committee's  own  efforts  in  association  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  gain  greater  cooperation  from  the  Governments  of 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia." 

Since  the  termination  of  committee  our  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  continued.  Over  100  Americans  have  just  completed  con- 
ducting the  24th  joint  field  activity  in  Vietnam.  As  you  are  well 
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aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  activities  are  aimed  at  specific  case  in- 
vestigations in  the  areas  where  individual  incidents  occurred. 
These  operations  are  conducted  by  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Ac- 
counting, a  subordinate  element  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  Pa- 
cific. 

While  we  conduct  important  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  the 
majority  of  our  efforts  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
focused  on  Vietnam,  where  the  largest  number  of  losses  occurred. 

I  would  only  add  these  thoughts  to  what  Assistant  Secretary 
Lord  already  has  said  about  our  recently  completed  trip  to  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietnamese  Government  is  well  aware  of  the  type  of  co- 
operation we  require  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  and 
to  move  forward  in  our  bilateral  relationship. 

In  April  of  this  year,  at  the  direction  of  President  Clinton,  Gen- 
eral Vessey  presented  the  Vietnamese  with  four  specific  areas 
where  the  U.S.  Government  expected  improved  cooperation  and  re- 
sults before  it  could  take  significant  new  steps.  The  President 
again  listed  these  four  points  in  his  July  2,  1993,  statement  and 
charged  Deputy  Secretary  Gober,  Assistant  Secretary  Lord,  and 
Lieutenant  General  Ryan  with  presenting  them  in  Vietnam,  as  just 
outlined  for  you  by  Assistant  Secretary  Lord. 

Concerning  the  repatriation  of  remains  of  missing  American 
servicemen,  estimates  of  how  many  remains  the  Vietnamese  should 
be  able  to  unilaterally  repatriate  rapidly  remains  a  debated  issue. 
Some  intelligence  analysts  have  estimated  the  number  to  be  sev- 
eral hundred.  Others  doubt  those  estimates.  Only  the  Vietnamese 
know  for  certain  how  many  sets  of  remains  they  readily  have  ac- 
cess to. 

At  a  minimum,  I  would  suggest  the  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  fully 
account  for  the  remains  of  the  11  individuals  where  photographs 
from  Vietnamese  archives  have  confirmed  their  death.  We  have  re- 
peatedly asked  them  for  an  explanation  as  to  why,  if  they  took  the 
time  to  extensively  photograph  these  persons  at  the  time  of  death, 
they  cannot  produce  information  concerning  the  disposition  of  re- 
mains. 

We  expect  the  Vietnamese  Government  will  give  priority  atten- 
tion to  these  cases  and  the  cases  of  34  individuals  who  died  in  cap- 
tivity in  the  south. 

Regarding  investigation  of  the  remaining  92  last  known  alive  dis- 
crepancy cases,  General  Vessey  delivered  to  the  Vietnamese  a  DOD 
assessment  of  the  progress  made  on  investigation  of  the  135  cases, 
telling  them  that  we  had  confirmed  the  death  of  43  of  these  indi- 
viduals. 

He  gained  Vietnamese  agreement  to  pursue  the  remaining  92 
discrepancy  cases  through  a  new  small  team  concept,  the  Priority 
Case  Investigation  Team  or  PCIT.  We  aggressively  seek  to  resolve 
the  remaining  92  last  known  alive  cases  through  the  PCIT  mecha- 
nism. Resolution  of  these  cases  on  a  priority  basis  is  key  to  resolv- 
ing the  live  prisoner  issue  in  Vietnam. 

The  PCIT,  a  full-time  effort,  is  currently  in  place  in  Hanoi.  This 
mechanism  is  designed  to  work  independently  of  and  not  interfere 
with  the  live  sighting  investigation  and  joint  field  activity  mecha- 
nisms. 
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On  trilateral  cooperation,  the  Vietnamese  have  agreed  to  conduct 
trilateral  operations  with  the  Government  of  Laos  aimed  at  resolu- 
tion of  these  cases.  As  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  has  just  men- 
tioned, we  received  word  that  the  Lao  have  agreed  to  a  meeting  in 
Hawaii  in  early  August. 

The  final  and  broadest  category  entails  access  to  archival  infor- 
mation. This  area  is  not  limited  to  documents  alone,  but  includes 
museum  artifacts,  oral  histories,  and  witness  interviews,  bureau 
records,  documentary  films,  personal  diaries,  et  cetera.  The  Joint 
Task  Force  Full  Accounting  has  archival  research  teams  at  work  in 
Hanoi  and  Da  Nang  where  the  Vietnamese  have  begun  to  provide 
a  steady  flow  of  this  type  of  information. 

General  Vessey  in  his  April  visit  to  Hanoi,  and  Senator  Kerry  in 
his  second  May  visit,  were  given  several  documents  we  have  long 
requested,  although  these  documents  did  not  significantly  advance 
our  ability  to  resolve  individual  cases.  Senator  Kerry  also  gained 
Vietnamese  agreement  to  establish  a  joint  POW/MIA  document 
center  for  compiling  records  and  information  about  MIA's  from  both 
sides.  Much  of  the  information  has  been  helpful  in  confirming  what 
our  analysts  have  previously  concluded,  and  helps  complete  a  com- 
plex puzzle. 

The  Vietnamese  have  vet  to  provide,  however,  other  specific 
records  we  have  requested.  For  example,  we  believe  the  records  of 
Group  875  of  the  General  Political  Department,  the  arm  of  the  Vi- 
etnamese Government  that  handled  prisoners  of  war,  will  be  help- 
ful to  individual  case  resolution.  Likewise,  Group  559  records  con- 
cerning activities  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  would  be  equally 
useful.  We  have  asked  for  these  records  repeatedly,  and  recently 
received  portions  of  some. 

The  area  of  archival  research  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
gauge  because  we  cannot  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  spe- 
cific Vietnamese  archives  actually  exist.  The  Vietnamese  tell  us  our 
expectations  are  unrealistic,  that  many  of  the  records  we  seek  no 
longer  exist  due  to  wartime  destruction  and  other  causes.  Never- 
theless, because  of  the  value  of  archives  and  records  to  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  process  we  necessarily  must  continue  to  press 
for  access  to  these  files. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  this  area  with  the  Vietnamese,  as  we 
believe  it  is  potentially  the  best  area  for  finding  answers  about  the 
fate  of  many  of  our  MIA's. 

From  an  operational  and  a  policy  perspective,  we  believe  the 
mechanism  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  the  answers  we  require  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  is  in  place.  The  challenge  for 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  mechanism  actually  results  in  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  individuals. 

The  challenge  to  the  Government  to  the  United  States  lies  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  families  of  the  remaining  2,252  unaccounted  for 
Americans,  to  veterans,  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  what  constitutes  the  fullest  possible  accounting  and  how  it 
will  be  achieved. 

The  process  of  achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  will  take 
a  long  time  because  it  requires  painstaking  effort  in  the  field  and 
in  the  identification  laboratory.   Every  MIA  case  must  be  inves- 
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tigated,  and  we  must  ensure  that  all  available  information  has 
been  collected  and  thoroughly  analyzed. 

Even  then  not  all  cases  will  be  resolved,  and  it  is  not  realistic 
to  expect  to  bring  home  the  remains  of  all  our  MIA's.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  for  us — conveying  to  the  next  of 
kin  that  despite  extraordinary  efforts  by  dedicated  service  men  and 
women  the  answers  still  are  not  available. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee,  and 
every  American,  that  we  will  keep  faith  with  our  fallen  comrades 
and  continue  to  aggressively  pursue  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
for  as  long  as  it  takes. 

To  this  end,  the  Department  of  Defense  recently  has  reorganized 
its  Washington-based  POW/MIA  organizations  into  the  new  De- 
fense POW/MIA  office.  Consolidated  into  this  new  Defense  field  ac- 
tivity are  the  OSD  Office  of  POW/MIA  Affairs;  the  former  DIA  Spe- 
cial Office  for  POW/MIA's;  the  U.S.  Army's  Task  Force  Russia,  in- 
cluding its  temporary  duty  people  in  Moscow;  and  the  Central  Doc- 
ument Office  formerly  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Command,  Control,  Communications,  and  Intelligence. 

The  new  office,  headed  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  POW/MIA  Affairs,  will  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Regional  Security  Affairs.  It  will  significantly  in- 
crease DOD's  responsiveness  to  POW/MIA  families  as  called  for  in 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  for  POW/MIA  Affairs'  final  report, 
and  it  will  more  effectively  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  President  in  achieving  the  goal  of  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  answering  long- 
standing questions  from  the  Korean,  Vietnam,  and  cold  wars. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  so-called  1205  document. 
This  document,  recently  discovered  in  Russian  archives,  alleges  the 
Vietnamese  held  over  600  more  prisoners  than  the  591  who  re- 
turned at  Operation  Homecoming.  Analysis  of  this  document  nec- 
essarily must  be  open  ended.  New  information  which  could  further 
help  us  assess  its  credibility  could  come  to  light  from  Russian  or 
Vietnamese  archives  at  any  time. 

Nevertheless,  intelligence  community  analysts  believe  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  document  regarding  U.S.  POWs  and  the 
number  of  Americans  held  by  the  Vietnamese  in  September  1972 
is  not  accurate.  While  portions  of  the  document  are  plausible  and 
some  portions  are  accurate  and  true,  evidence  in  support  of  its  ac- 
curacy concerning  the  POWs  is  far  outweighed  by  errors,  omis- 
sions, and  propaganda  that  detract  from  its  credibility.  Neverthe- 
less, we  will  continue  to  investigate  this  and  any  other  information 
that  we  turn  up. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ross  follows  :1 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Ross 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  good  morning.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  Department  of  Defense's  efforts  in  the  area  of  POW/MIA  ac- 
counting and  our  just  completed  visit  to  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City.  My  statement 
is  a  brief  one.  General  Vessey,  as  always,  has  given  you  his  perspective  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  in  clear  and  straightforward  terms.  Assistant  Secretary  I.ord  has  ad- 
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dressed  the  larger  foreign  policy  issues  concerning  our  trip,  Vietnam  policy  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  POW/MIA  issue.  My  remarks  will  focus  on  DoD's  activities  to  achieve 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  missing  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  has  been  over  20  years  since  591  Americans  were  repatriated  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  during  Operation  Homecoming — an  event  that  captured  the  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  the  American  people  and  has  not  let  go.  Indeed,  those  who  re- 
turned symbolized  the  strength  of  American  character,  and  their  story  has  been  told 
many  times.  The  final  chapter  in  that  story  however,  remains  unwritten.  That  chap- 
ter must  deal  with  the  individual  stories  of  those  Americans  who  did  not  come  home 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  are  still  unaccounted  for. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Department  of  Defense  have  been  attempting  for  20 
years  to  account  for  our  missing  as  fully  as  possible.  Presidents  Reagan  or  Bush  or 
someone  said,  "We  write  no  final  chapter  *  *  *."  But  as  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  fully  aware,  our  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  While  Vietnamese  cooperation 
has  increased  steadily  over  the  past  year,  actual  results  are  not  yet  all  that  we 
want.  The  POW/MIA  issue  evokes  deep  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  POW/MIA  family 
members,  veterans,  and  the  American  people. 

Whatever  the  challenge,  we  in  the  Department  of  Defense  feel  a  special  obligation 
to  our  missing  servicemen.  We  are  resolved  to  continue  our  efforts  until  we  achieve 
the  fullest  possible  accounting.  President  Clinton  has  reaffirmed  that  as  our  goal 
and  Secretary  Aspin  is  committed  to  achieving  it. 

General  Vessey's  most  recent  delegation  to  Vietnam  in  April,  and  the  just  com- 
pleted Gober,  Lord,  Ryan  mission,  in  which  I  participated,  are  demonstrations  of 
this  commitment. 

As  this  is  the  first  public  POW/MIA  hearing  conducted  since  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  concluded  its  work  and  published  its  comprehen- 
sive final  report  on  January  13,  1993,  permit  me  to  summarize  some  of  its  most  im- 
fiortant  findings  here  today.  While  the  members  of  this  committee  are  intimately 
amiliar  with  them,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  keep  them  in  mind. 

The  committee  conducted  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Government's  handling  of 
the  POW/MIA  issue.  The  committee's  review,  headed  by  Senators  John  Kerry  and 
Robert  Smith,  was  the  most  thorough  conducted  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  alleged  conspiracy  and  cover-up  theories,  the  committee  found:  "The  isolated 
bits  of  information  out  of  which  some  have  constructed  whole  labyrinths  of  intrigue 
and  deception  have  not  withstood  the  tests  of  objective  investigation;  and  the  vast  ar- 
chives of  secret  U.S.  documents  that  some  felt  contained  incriminating  evidence  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  Committee  only  to  find  that  the  conspiracy  cup- 
board is  bare." 

Un  the  issue  of  live  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia  the  committee  stated:  "While 
the  Committee  has  some  evidence  suggesting  the  possibility  a  POW  may  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present,  and  while  some  information  remains  yet  to  be  investigated,  there 
is,  at  this  time,  no  compelling  evidence  that  proves  that  any  American  remains  alive 
in  captivity  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Finally,  on  the  overall  effort  of  accounting  for  missing  Americans,  the  committee 
stated:  "By  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  successful  accounting  effort  over  the  past  20 
years  has  been  the  refusal  of  the  foreign  governments  involved  until  recently,  to  allow 
the  U.S.  access  to  the  key  fdes  or  to  carry  out  in-country,  on-site  investigations  *  *  *. 
The  accounting  process  has  improved  dramatically  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
high  priority  attached  to  it  by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush;  because  of  the  success 
of  Gen.  Vessey  and  the  JTF-FA  in  gaining  permission  for  the  U.S.  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations on  the  ground  in  Southeast  Asia;  because  of  an  increase  in  resources;  and 
because  of  the  Committee's  own  efforts,  in  association  with  the  Executive  Branch,  to 
gain  greater  cooperation  from  the  Governments  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia." 

Since  the  termination  of  the  committee  our  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  have  con- 
tinued. Today  there  are  over  100  Americans  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam  conducting 
the  24th  joint  field  activity.  As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  activities 
are  aimed  at  specific  case  investigations  in  the  areas  where  individual  incidents  oc- 
curred. These  operations  are  conducted  by  Joint  Task  Force-Full  accounting  (JTF- 
FA),  a  subordinate  element  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific.  While  we  conduct 
important  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  the  majority  of  our  efforts  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue  in  Southeast  Asia  are  focused  on  Vietnam  where  the  largest  number  of 
losses  occurred. 

Concerning  our  recently  completed  trip  to  Vietnam,  I  would  add  only  these 
thoughts  to  what  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  already  has  said.  The  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment is  well  aware  of  the  type  of  cooperation  we  require  to  achieve  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  and  to  move  forward  in  our  bilateral  relationship  in  April  of  this 
year,  at  the  direction  of  President  Clinton,  General  Vessey  presented  the  Vietnam- 
ese with  four  specific  areas  where  the  U.S.  Government  expected  improved  coopera- 
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tion  and  results  before  it  could  take  significant  new  steps.  The  President  again  list- 
ed these  four  points  in  his  July  2,  1993  statement  and  charged  Deputy  Secretary 
Gober,  Assistant  Secretary  Lord  and  Lieutenant  General  Ryan  with  presenting 
them  in  Vietnam  as  just  outlined  for  you  by  Assistant  Secretary  Lord. 

Concerning  the  repatriation  of  the  remains  of  missing  American  servicemen.  Esti- 
mates of  how  many  remains  the  Vietnamese  should  be  able  to  unilaterally  repatri- 
ate remains  a  debated  issue.  Some  intelligence  analysts  have  estimated  the  number 
to  be  as  many  as  several  hundred.  Others  doubt  those  estimates.  Only  the  Vietnam- 
ese know  for  certain  how  many  sets  of  remains  they  readily  have  access  to. 

At  a  minimum,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  fully  account  for 
the  remains  of  the  11  individuals  where  photographs  from  Vietnamese  archives 
have  confirmed  death.  We  have  repeatedly  asked  them  for  an  explanation  as  to  why, 
if  they  took  the  time  to  extensively  photograph  these  persons  at  the  time  of  death, 
can't  they  produce  information  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  remains.  We  expect 
the  Vietnamese  Government  will  give  priority  attention  to  these  cases  and  the  cases 
of  34  individuals  who  died  in  captivity  in  the  South. 

Regarding  investigation  of  the  remaining  92  "Last  known  Alive  Discrepancy 
Cases"  (LKA),  General  Vessey  delivered  to  the  Vietnamese  a  DoD  assessment  of  the 
progress  made  on  investigation  of  the  135  cases — telling  them  we  had  confirmed  the 
death  of  43  of  these  individuals.  He  gained  Vietnamese  agreement  to  pursue  the  re- 
maining 92  discrepancy  cases  through  a  new  small  team  concept,  the  "priority  case 
investigation  team"  or  PCIT.  We  aggressively  seek  to  resolve  the  remaining  92  LKA 
cases  through  the  PCIT  mechanism.  Resolution  of  these  cases  on  a  priority  basis 
is  the  key  to  resolving  the  live  prisoner  issue  in  Vietnam.  The  PCIT,  a  full-time  ef- 
fort, currently  in  place  in  Hanoi.  This  mechanism  is  designed  to  work  independently 
of  and  not  interfere  with  the  live  sighting  investigation  and  joint  field  activity  mech- 
anisms. 

On  the  trilateral  cooperation,  the  Vietnamese  have  agreed  to  conduct  trilateral  op- 
erations with  the  Government  of  Laos  aimed  at  resolution  of  those  cases  which  oc- 
curred along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  other  areas  of  the  Vietnam-Laos  border 
where  many  Americans  were  lost.  We  have  conducted  two  technical-level  meetings 
with  Laos  and  Vietnam  and,  hope  to  schedule  a  policy-level  meeting  later  this  sum- 
mer. We  are  very  hopeful  that  joint  field  operations  in  Laos  and  along  the  Lao-Viet- 
nam border  will  yield  results  in  many  individual  cases. 

The  final  and  broadest  category  entails  access  to  archival  information.  This  area 
is  not  limited  to  documents  alone,  but  includes  museum  artifacts,  oral  histories  and 
witness  interviews,  bureau  records,  documentary  films,  and  personal  diaries  etc. 
Joint  Task  Force-Full  Accounting  has  archival  research  teams  at  work  in  Hanoi  and 
Da  Nang  where  the  Vietnamese  have  begun  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  this  type 
of  information.  General  Vessey  in  his  April  visit  to  Hanoi,  and  Senator  Kerry  in  his 
second  May  visit,  were  given  several  documents  we  have  long  requested,  although 
these  documents  did  not  significantly  advance  our  ability  to  resolve  individual  cases. 
Senator  Kerry  also  gained  Vietnamese  agreement  to  establish  a  joint  POW/MIA  doc- 
ument center  for  compiling  records  and  information  about  MIAs  from  both  sides. 
Much  of  the  information  has  been  helpful  in  confirming  what  our  analysis  had  pre- 
viously concluded  and  helps  complete  a  complex  puzzle. 

The  Vietnamese  have  yet  to  provide,  however,  other  specific  records  we  have  re- 

Suested.  For  example,  we  believe  the  records  of  Group  875  of  the  General  Political 
lirectorate — the  arm  of  the  Vietnamese  Government  that  handled  prisoners  of 
war — will  be  helpful  in  individual  case  resolution.  Likewise,  Group  559  records  con- 
cerning activities  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  would  equally  be  useful.  We  have 
asked  Tor  these  records  repeatedly,  and  recently  reviewed  portions  of  some. 

The  area  of  archival  research  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  gauge  because  we 
can  not  know  with  absolute  certainty  what  specific  Vietnamese  archives  actually 
exist.  The  Viet  imese  tell  us  our  expectations  are  unrealistic,  that  many  of  the 
records  we  seek  no  longer  exist  due  to  wartime  destruction  or  other  causes.  Never- 
theless, because  of  the  value  of  archives  and  records  to  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing process,  we  necessarily  must  continue  to  press  for  access  to  these  files.  We  will 
continue  to  pursue  this  area  with  the  Vietnamese  as  we  believe  this  is  potentially 
the  best  area  for  finding  answers  about  the  fate  of  many  of  our  MIAs. 

From  an  operational  and  policy  perspective,  we  believe  the  mechanism  necessary 
for  us  to  obtain  the  answers  we  require  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting 
is  in  place.  The  challenge  for  the  government  of  Vietnam  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  this  mechanism  actually  results  in  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  individuals.  The  challenge  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  lies 
in  explaining  to  the  families  of  the  remaining  2,252  unaccounted  for  Americans,  vet- 
erans, members  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  what  constitutes  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  and  how  it  will  be  achieved. 
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The  process  of  achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  will  take  a  long  time  be- 
cause it  requires  painstaking  effort  in  the  field  and  in  the  identification  laboratory. 
Every  MIA  case  which  can  be  investigated  must  be  investigated,  and  we  must  en- 
sure that  all  available  information  has  been  collected  and  thoroughly  analyzed. 
Even  then,  not  all  cases  will  be  resolved  and  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  to  bring 
the  remains  of  all  our  MIAs  home.  This  of  course,  is  the  most  difficult  aspect  for 
us — conveying  to  the  next  of  kin  that  despite  extraordinary  efforts  by  hundreds  of 
dedicated  servicemen  and  women  the  answers  still  are  not  available.  I  assure  you 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee,  and  every  American,  we  will  keep  the 
faith  with  our  fallen  comrades  and  continue  to  aggressively  pursue  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  for  as  long  as  it  takes. 

To  this  end,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  recently  reorganized  its  Washington- 
based  POW/MIA  organizations  into  the  new  Defense  POW/MIA  Office.  Consolidated 
into  this  new  Defense  Field  Activity  are  the  OSD  office  of  POW/MIA  Affairs,  the 
former  DIA  Special  Office  for  POW/MIAs,  the  U.S.  Army's  Task  Force  Russia,  in- 
cluding its  temporary  duty  personnel  in  Moscow,  and  the  Central  Document  Office, 
formerly  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Command,  Control,  and  Com- 
munications and  Intelligence.  The  new  office,  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  POW/MIA  Affairs  will  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Regional  Security  Affairs.  It  will  significantly  increase  DoD's  responsive- 
ness to  POW/MIA  families,  as  called  for  in  the  Senate  Select  Committee  for  POW/ 
MIA  Affairs  final  report,  and  it  will  more  efficiently  and  effectively  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  in  achieving  the  goal 
of  fullest  possible  accounting  and  in  answering  long-standing  questions  from  the  Ko- 
rean, Vietnam  and  Cold  Wars. 

Finally,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  so  called  "1205"  document  recently  discov- 
ered in  Russian  archives  that  alleged  the  Vietnamese  held  over  600  more  prisoners 
than  the  591  who  returned  at  Operation  Homecoming.  Analysis  of  this  document 
necessarily  must  be  open  ended.  New  information  which  could  further  help  us  as- 
sess its  credibility  could  come  to  light  from  Russian  or  Vietnamese  archives  at  any 
time.  Nevertheless,  intelligence  community  analysts  believe  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  document  regarding  U.S.  POWs  and  the  number  of  Americans  held 
by  the  Vietnamese  in  September  1972  is  not  accurate.  While  portions  of  the  docu- 
ment are  plausible,  evidence  in  support  of  its  accuracy  is  far  outweighed  by  errors, 
omissions  and  propaganda  that  detract  from  its  credibility.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
continue  to  investigate  this  and  any  other  information  we  turn  up. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ross  and  Secretary 
Lord.  We  will  go  ahead  and  observe  a  7-minute  round  on  our  ques- 
tioning in  the  hopes  that  we  can  move  this  hearing  along,  and  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  ask  questions,  and  have  as  much  of  an  explo- 
ration of  the  views  that  have  already  been  expressed  as  possible. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  Secretary  Lord,  with  respect  to  timing, 
General  Vessev  has  indicated  that  it  could  take  up  to  20  years  to 
recover  all  information  relating  to  POW/MIA's.  Others  who  have 
looked  at  the  question — Mr.  Ross  certainly  has  made  indirect  ref- 
erences, if  not  a  specific  reference,  to  the  number  of  years  that  may 
be  involved  in  accumulating  all  of  the  relevant  information  and 
what  have  you. 

Could  you  give  us  some  sense  of  how  long  you  think  it  is  going 
to  take,  or  what  kind  of  factual  information  the  United  States  is 
going  to  have  to  have  in  terms  of  the  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  being  comfortable,  if  you  will,  with  the  decision  first  just 
to  lift  the  embargo? 

Secretary  Lord.  Well,  Ed  Ross  may  also  wish  to  comment.  With 
respect  to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  this  will  be  a  multiyear 
effort.  It  is  impossible  to  quantify  it.  It  is  a  painstaking,  laborious 
effort.  We  must  and  we  shall  be  careful  about  it. 

And  so  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  sense  that  we  have  attained  full- 
est possible  accounting,  estimates  like  General  Vessey's  seems  to 
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me  to  be  not  off  the  mark.  I  would  point  out  that  we  still  have 
something  like  75  to  80,000  MIA's  from  World  War  II,  and  about 
8,000  from  the  Korean  war,  although  there's  never  been  a  war 
where  we  have  been  as  aggressive  in  pursing  information  on  MIA's 
as  there  has  been  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  So,  it  will  be  a  very 
long  process. 

Senator  Robb.  But  you  are  not  suggesting  that  we  would  wait 
until  a  conclusion  of  that  to  look  at  the  steps.  Indeed,  you  outlined 
some  other  criteria  already,  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  elabo- 
rate on. 

Secretary  Lord.  That  is  correct.  The  point  I  am  making  is  if  we 
ever  take  any  further  steps  toward  Vietnam,  we  will  stillhave  an 
ongoing  process.  It  is  going  to  be  a  long-term  process  no  matter 
when  or  if  we  move  ahead  with  more  normal  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  person  expects  to  have  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  on  every  last  possible  case,  which  will  be  many 
years  before  any  steps  are  taken.  But  we  must  be  assured  of  Viet- 
namese cooperation  and  progress  and  that  the  mechanism  is  in 
place  to  pursue  this  process. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  be  a  bit  more  specific,  then,  with  respect 
to  the  upcoming  September  14  date.  Do  you  think  that  you  are 
going  to  have  enough  information  at  that  time  to  make  an  affirma- 
tive decision,  or  do  you  think  that  there  will  be  an  extension  of  the 
embargo?  Or  what  is  most  likely  scenario  now,  and  what  kinds  of 
facts  might  influence  that  decision? 

Secretary  Lord.  Well,  it  is  impossible  to  state  that  now.  All  I  can 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  that  all  of  us 
conveyed  unambiguously  the  message  that  there  must  be  further 
concrete,  tangible  progress.  These  have  not  been  quantified  and 
they  are  very  difficult  to  quantify.  I  cannot  predict,  you  will  under- 
stand, any  decision  with  respect  to  September. 

The  President  has  just  made  a  very  large  step  in  his  decision  on 
letting  others  clear  up  Vietnam's  debts.  We  believe  that  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  that  was  taken  to  encourage  and  accelerate 
progress  on  the  MIA  question.  And  in  addition  to  that  we  began 
turning  over,  as  I  said,  3  million  pages  of  documents  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  try  to  account  for  their  missing  countrymen. 

We  believe  this  is  a  gesture  on  our  part  that  should  also  encour- 
age greater  efforts  and,  indeed,  they  confirmed  that  this  would  do 
so.  It  gives  themt  frankly,  not  only  some  reciprocity,  although  I 
would  not  equate  the  two  cases,  but  it  also  gives  them  cover  and 
face,  and  a  chance  to  tell  their  own  people  that  they  are  getting 
something  in  return.  And,  therefore,  they  can  urge  their  people  to 
come  forward  with  all  possible  information. 

Senator  Robb.  I  must  say  with  respect  to  the  number  of  docu- 
ments that  we  have  in  our  possession,  I  was  unaware  of  the  total 
number  of  pages  that  existed,  and  always  wondered  as  an  infantry 
company  commander  what  happened  to  all  of  the  documents  that 
we  forwarded  up  the  line  during  that  period.  And  it  appears  that 
they  all  eventually  made  their  way  to  a  single  collection  point,  and 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  interest. 

Let  me  iust  ask  this.  Is  there  any  specific  policy  decision  that  has 
to  be  made  by  Hanoi  between  now  and  September  14,  as  opposed 
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to  additional  progress  in  each  of  the  areas  that  have  already  been 
identified?  Is  there  any  specific  impediment  without  the  accom- 
plishment or  achievement  or  agreement,  whatever  might  be  the 
case,  that  remains  as  a  single  or  a  nonnegotiable,  if  you  will,  im- 
pediment to  lifting  the  embargo  at  that  point  or  some  future  date 
specific? 

Secretary  Lord.  There  is  no  single  policy  that  has  required  any 
specific  decision.  What  is  required  is  progress  and  results,  not  just 
process,  in  the  four  areas  outlined  in  my  statement  and  in  the 
President's  various  press  releases  from  the  White  House. 

Senator  Robb.  All  right.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Ross  for  just  a  moment, 
if  I  may,  this  happens  to  be  a  document  that  I  just  received  lit- 
erally about  2  minutes  ago,  but  it  is  an  analysis  by  Senator  Bob 
Smith — I  made  reference  to  Senator  Smith  earlier,  in  fairness,  be- 
cause he  certainly  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  has  some 
very  strong  feelings  on  this  issue,  i  was  unable  to  glean  in  just  a 
quick  look  exactly  what  is  the  conclusion,  but  suspect  that  it  con- 
cludes that  there  is  reason  to  take  the  document  seriously.  Mr. 
Ross,  you  made  reference  to  it  at  the  close  of  your  statement. 

First  of  all,  let  me  just  ask  Secretary  Lord  before  I  ask  Mr.  Ross 
for  additional  clarification,  do  you  have  any  comment  on  the  analy- 
sis of  the  document,  the  "1205"? 

Secretary  Lord.  First,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  what  Sen- 
ator Smith  has  submitted.  But  with  respect  to  the  document  more 
generally,  I  would  subscribe  to  the  comments  made  by  Ed  Ross. 
The  intelligence  agencies,  the  experts  in  our  Government,  have 
been  very  closely  looking  at  this  document.  By  definition  we  will 
always  be  on  the  alert  for  further  information  to  shed  further  light 
on  it,  including  if  we  could  to  try  to  find  if  there  is  a  Vietnamese 
original.  We  have  the  Russian  translation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  experts  so  far,  and  I  have  to  rely  on  the 
experts,  is  that  it  is  probably  an  authentic  document  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  a  forgery,  but  that  it  is  riddled  with  inaccuracies,  in- 
cluding the  estimates  of  the  number  of  prisoners  that  were  held  by 
Hanoi.  But  we  will  continue  to  study  this.  We  will  be  open  to  any 
new  information.  But  that  is  the  present  assessment  of  the  experts 
in  the  intelligence  community. 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Ross,  have  you  found  anything  in  your  assess- 
ment of  the  document  to  date  that  leads  you  to  believe  that  the 
concern  that  has  been  raised  by  the  appearance  of  the  document 
in  this  whole  mix — have  you  found  anything  in  the  document  that 
gives  specific  credence  or  evidence  of  the  basic  premise  of  the  ongo- 
ing concern,  that  there  are  individuals  that  were  in  fact  held  sepa- 
rately and  not  presented  in  1973  at  the  Homecoming? 

Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  many  accusations  of  the  years  that  have  been  leveled 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  about  the  war,  or  DIA  about  the  atti- 
tude to  debunk.  We  did  not  approach  this  document  in  that  form. 
We  went  into  a  very  detailed  analysis  of  the  document.  We  have 
asked  various  different  intelligence  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
look  at  it,  and  they  are  continuing  to  do  so. 

Like  I  said  in  my  statement,  it  is  necessarily  open  ended  because 
you  have  to  continue  to  look  for  other  corroborating  information. 
You  have  to  look  for  other  documents,  et  cetera. 
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All  I  would  say  is  that  certainly  it  is  an  authentic  document. 
There  are  some  things  in  it  that  are  correct  with  regard  to  the  war 
in  the  south  and  various  other  things.  But  when  it  refers  to  the 
number  of  U.S.  POWs  being  some  600  more  than  we  have  believed 
all  these  years  to  have  been  held  by  the  Vietnamese,  and  it  refers 
to  other  prisons  systems,  some  parallel  prison  system,  all  I  would 
say  is  that  all  of  the  wartime  intelligence,  all  of  the  intelligence 
that  we  have  collected  since  the  war  from  all  sources  of  intel- 
ligence, and  as  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  considerable 
capability,  we  have  no  other  information  which  credibly  indicates 
that  there  was  a  separate  prison  system  of  which  we  were  not 
aware,  nor  do  we  have  information  which  indicates  that  there  were 
other  POWs  beyond  those  which  we  accounted  for  that  came  home 
at  Homecoming  and  those  that  died  in  captivity  in  the  south  as  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

So,  in  that  regard  we  have  said  that  the  document  is  full  of  inac- 
curacies and  some  contradictions,  and  we  have  yet  to  come  across 
information  which  would  give  serious  credibility  to  those  claims. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  ask  you  again — and  my  time  is  up  here. 
I  have  not  yet  read  it.  I  will  take  a  look  at  it  after  the  hearing 
today.  But  if  you  would  review  it  and  if  you  find  anything  in  this 
analysis  which  would  cause  you  to  change  your  current  assessment 
of  the  document  or  its  accuracy  or,  indeed,  its  authenticity  if  that 
should  come  into  question  at  any  point,  I  would  ask  you  for  the 
record  to  furnish  any  revised  assessment  based  on  this  document 
or  any  other  assessments  that  might  come  in. 

Mr.  Ross.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  not  seen 
the  document  to  which  you  refer,  but  we  welcome  receiving  it.  And 
I  assure  you  that  the  intelligence  community  analysts  will  go 
through  it  thoroughly. 

Senator  ROBB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ross.  I  now  turn  to  the  ranking 
member,  Senator  Murkowski. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Ross,  there 
have  been  allegations  from  time  to  time  by  various  spokespersons, 
groups,  and  others  that  there  is  a  coverup — that  there  has  been  a 
coverup  in  the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  the  issue  of  POW/ 
MIA's  and  full  accounting. 

Can  you  elaborate  briefly  on  why  these  allegations  continue  to 
occur?  Can  you  comment  relative  to  the  number  of  people  working 
in  the  Department  that  may  have  been  Vietnam  veterans?  And  can 
you  provide  us  with  a  list  of  organizations  who  are  profiteering  on 
the  POW/MIA  accountability  issue? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  Senator,  all  I  would  say  is  that  I  cannot  specu- 
late on  the  various  motives  that  individuals  would  have  for  the  ac- 
cusations they  have  put  forward.  But  as  you  alluded  to  in  your 
comment,  over  the  past  20  years  there  have  literally  been  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  individuals,  either  full-time  or  part-time,  in 
one  way  or  another,  who  have  been  involved  in  the  accounting 
process. 

We  currently  have  over  500-and-some  individuals  involved.  And 
not  only  do  we  have  men  and  women  at  all  levels,  but  we  have  the 
senior-most  military  and  civilian  officials  of  our  Government  in- 
volved— Admiral  Larson,  the  CINCPAC,  the  Secretary,  various  peo- 
ple. 
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This  is  akin  to  the  various  assassination  theories  of  President 
Kennedy,  that  everybody  in  the  Government  had  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  coverup  and  was  keeping  a  secret.  As  you  all  well 
know,  its  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  coverup  secret  in  the  Govern- 
ment. We  do  not  do  that  very  well,  we  do  not  keep  secrets  very 
well,  and  in  this  particular  area  we  do  not  have  any  secrets  be- 
cause we  have  worked  very  hard  to  try  and  declassify  and  put  all 
this  information  out  into  the  public  record. 

As  I  quoted  in  my  opening  statement,  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee reviewed  this  and  looked  into  this  aggressively,  as  aggressively 
as  it  has  ever  been  looked  into.  And  they  found  that  yes,  there 
were  times  over  the  past  20  years  when  perhaps  we  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  work  as  energetically  as  we  could  have, 
that  there  were  from  time  to  time  omissions,  there  were  from  time 
to  time  some  unfortunate  statements  made  by  Government  offi- 
cials, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  was  no  coverup. 

Secretary  Lord.  Might  I  add  that  President  Clinton,  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  ordered  that  all  remaining  documents  pertaining  to  this 
issue,  except  perhaps  a  tiny  fraction  of  which  relate  to  privacy  is- 
sues, be  declassified  by  this  November. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Second,  the  initial  figure  of  3,500  or  there- 
abouts was  prominent  at  one  time  back  in  the  eighties  relative  to 
the  number  of  unaccountable  missing  in  action.  Now,  that  number 
has  been  reduced  to  roughly  below  2,260  at  this  time.  Am  I  gen- 
erally correct  in  my  arithmetic? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  can  get  the  exact  numbers  for  you,  but  the  number 
we  have  accounted  for,  we  have  identified  some  279  individuals 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  largest  number  of  remains,  of  course, 
came  back  in  the  early  years.  There  is  a  chart  which  I  can  also  pro- 
vide the  committee  which  shows  it  year  by  year. 

Senator  Murkowski.  But  my  question  is,  have  we  been  making 
substantial  progress  in  identifying  and  accounting? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  made  substantial  progress  in  identifying.  It 
has  slowed  down  recently  because  there  are  peaks  in  the  past  that 
were  significantly  higher,  but  there  have  been  remains  steadily  re- 
patriated. 

Senator  Murkowski.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  your  acknowl- 
edgment— both  of  you  gentlemen  indicated  that,  you  know,  you  are 
not  going  to  have  full  accountability  because  some  were  lost.  There 
will  never  be  a  recovery  of  remains.  They  were  either  lost  at  sea 
or  fire. 

Who  makes  the  decision  that  we  have  in  effect  exhausted  our  ef- 
forts or  have  reached  a  point  that  it  is  reasonable?  Now,  I  do  not 
know  if  we  ever  addressed  that  in  World  War  II.  We  certainly  did 
not  in  the  Korean  war  because  we  have  just  had  some  remains  re- 
turned from  North  Korea  the  other  day;  17  remains,  I  believe,  were 
sent  back. 

Is  this  a  Presidential  decision,  or  is  it  just  a  process  evolving?  Or 
does  Congress  initiate  action  with  legislation?  Or  do  we  address  it 
with  hope  that  in  September,  when  the  sanctions  expire,  we  just 
let  this  lapse?  What  are  the  mechanics? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  term  "fullest  possible  accounting,"  although  it 
seems  simple  on  the  surface,  is  very  misunderstood.  If  20  years 
from  now  we  were  to  get  substantial  leads  in  information  about  the 
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location  of  a  set  of  remains  from  the  Vietnam  war,  we  would  make 
every  effort  to  go  and  recover  those  remains,  just  as  we  recover  re- 
mains from  individuals  left  over  from  World  War  II  in  New  Guinea 
and  other  places. 

Fullest  possible  accounting  means  that  we  will  never  stop  at- 
tempting to  account  for  individuals  as  long  as  there  is  information 
which  we  can  pursue.  And  right  now,  we  are  pursuing  this  aggres- 
sively in  Southeast  Asia,  going  to  crash  sites,  archival  research, 
and  everything  else. 

But  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  will  tell  you  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  those  last  remaining  cases  will  become  harder  and 
harder  and  harder  and  harder  to  find  information  about.  And  at 
some  point  in  the  future,  a  few  years  down  the  road,  we  may  no 
longer  have  a  full  blown  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  will  not  have  people  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  whose  full-time  job  it  is  to  pursue  this  information. 

So,  the  fullest  possible  accounting  simply  means  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  information  as  long  as  there  is  information  out 
there  to  be  pursued. 

Secretary  Lord.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  very  important  if  Mr.  Ross 
would  explain  what  it  takes  to  remove  a  name  from  this  list,  which 
is  now  2,252.  It  is,  and  it  should  be,  a  very,  very  strict  criterion, 
but  it  sometimes  can  be  somewhat  misleading,  I  think,  in  the  num- 
bers. 

Essentially,  if  you  do  not  have  either  a  live  person  or  remains 
you  can  have  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fate  of  persons  but  they 
could  still  be  on  that  list.  And  I  think  it  would  be  important  for 
public  understanding  if  Mr.  Ross  would  explain  that  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  when  were  out  in  Hawaii  we  went  to  the  Central 
Identification  Laboratory  and  we  looked  at  the  very  painstaking 
process  that  we  go  through  in  identifying  remains.  And,  indeed,  we 
may  have  a  set  of  remains  of  an  individual  that  we  are  80  percent 
sure  we  know  who  it  is. 

But  the  standard  that  we  are  held  to  is  a  standard  that  will 
stand  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
identification  beyond  any  doubt,  and  that  sometimes  takes  many 
years.  We  have  remains  there  that  have  been  there  since  1988  that 
we  are  still  trying  to  identify.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  it  is  a  very 
long  process. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Well,  we  have  had  cases  where  families 
were  asked  to  accept  a  positive  identification  based  on  one  tooth, 
which  is  pretty  difficult  for  that  family  to  accept,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  a  very  complete  investigation.  I  do  not  dispute  the  merits 
of  authenticity  by  any  means  because  I  visited  that  center  in  Ha- 
waii on  two  occasions  and  I  have  seen  the  dedication  of  those  peo- 
ple that  are  involved.  But  sometimes  there  is  not  much  physical 
evidence.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Ross? 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  correct.  And  in  each  case  there  is  always  a 
family  review  process.  And  before  the  final  determination  is  made 
the  family  is  given  an  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  the  Govern- 
ment's identification  and  to  get  an  outside  expert  to  review  the 
findings  or,  actually,  to  review  the  remains.  And  if  that  is  con- 
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tested,  then  that  lack  of  identification  can  go  on  and  on  for  many, 
many  years. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  may  just  for 
one  more  question? 

Senator  Robb.  Please. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  very  concerned  with 
where  we  are  going  to  be  come  mid-September  relative  to  a  state- 
ment that  has  been  acknowledged  by  I  think  both  of  you,  that 
progress  must  be  made  and  then  we  will  see,  or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  and  yourself  support  the 
concept  of  most-favored-nation  status  for  China.  I  think  the  basic 
theory  is  that  through  contact  and  communication,  we  can  bring 
about  change.  Exposure  to  the  Western  culture,  our  democracy,  and 
so  forth  is  Detter  through  interchange  and  relationship  than  it  is 
by  a  wall  between  us.  And  of  course  the  same  application  would 
apply  to  changes  we  would  like  to  see  in  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  is  called  the  Vietnam 
Access  Act  of  1993.  It  would  basically  lift  the  trade  sanctions  on 
Vietnam,  and  it  ends  the  most  restrictive  aspects  of  the  embargo. 
The  only  regulations  lifted  are  financial  asset  controls  and  export- 
import  prohibitions. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  place  Viet- 
nam within  a  less  restrictive  commodity  grouping  for  trade  pros- 
pects. And,  in  other  words,  U.S.  companies  could  begin  to  export 
certain  goods  to  Vietnam  but  could  not  export  so-called  dual-use 
technology;  technology  that  could  be  both  for  a  military  and  civilian 
purpose.  And  the  restrictions  could  be  no  looser  than  current  trade 
restrictions  with  China,  to  be  specific. 

The  bill  also  allows  the  President  to  reimpose  trade  sanctions  if 
there  is  an  international  emergency  situation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  what  the  bill  does  not  do.  It  does 
not  grant  MFN,  address  lending  by  international  finance  institu- 
tions or  establish  bilateral  trade  agreements  or  resolve  the  claims 
settlement  issue  or  normalize  relations. 

The  bill  is  currently  before  the  Banking  Committee.  It  has  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senators  Pell,  Pressler,  Wallop,  Lugar,  and  Dodd. 

Now,  is  that  bill  adequate,  in  your  opinion,  for  legislative  action? 
Or  do  you  prefer  to  see  this  thing  resolved  by  the  process  of  time? 
And  what  about  the  September  14  deadline,  assuming  that  there 
is  reasonable  progress?  And  progress  is  measurable,  but  if  you  do 
not  have  some  guidelines  that  are  specific  it  is  pretty  hard  to  meas- 
ure, because  as  you  and  I  both  have  discussed  from  time  to  time 
the  guidelines  have  changed.  The  roadmap  that  we  used  to  refer 
to  under  the  Bush  administration  changed  dramatically  when  we 
put  the  Cambodian  equation  in  and  mandated  that  there  had  to  be 
a  Cambodian  resolution. 

So,  I  am  just  fishing  here  a  little  bit  relative  to,  you  know,  as- 
suming that  there  is  progress.  But  there  is  no  guideline  to  measure 
the  progress.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  make  a  decision.  The 
President  is  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to,  in  September,  simply 
not  address  it  and  allow  the  sanctions  to  expire  and,  therefore,  ini- 
tiate trade  but  not  address  normalization.  Or  you  could  pursue  a 
legislative  alternative  which  has  been  offered. 
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I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  go  out  on  a  limb  with  a  saw  and 
proceed  to  speculate.  [Laughter.] 

You  can  sit  on  either  side  of  the  limb. 

Secretary  Lord.  It  depends  on  how  thick  the  limb  is,  Senator. 
There  are  several  aspects  to  your  question.  If  I  leave  any  out  it  will 
be  inadvertent,  not  evasiveness.  Please  come  back  to  me  and  follow 
up. 

At  this  point  I  am  not  authorized  to  comment  on  any  specific  leg- 
islation. I  would  repeat  what  we  have  been  saying,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  no  further  decisions  beyond  his  July  2  decision,  and 
he  will  expect  tangible  progress  if  he  is  to  make  any  changes, 
whether  it  is  September  or  later  on. 

Senator  Murkowski.  How  does  he  measure  that  progress? 

Secretary  Lord.  Well,  we  have  specifically  not  quantified  it.  I 
will  tell  you  why.  There  is  dilemma.  None  of  us  can  be  sure  just 
how  much  Vietnam  can  do  with  the  best  will  in  the  world.  We  can- 
not even  be  sure  that  they  have  the  best  will  in  the  world.  I  frankly 
think  their  record  up  until  a  few  years  ago  was  duplicitous  and  was 
very  unhelpful  and  played  on  the  emotions  of  the  families. 

I  also  think  that  the  policy  of  the  previous  administration  and 
this  administration  of  engagement  on  an  incremental  basis  has 
produced  extraordinary  results  which  Senator  Kerry  and  others 
have  suggested.  So,  I  think  it  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  policy 
and  one  we  are  pursuing  in  the  same  general  philosophy. 

But  there  is  this  dilemma.  They  might  pull  out  all  the  stops,  and 
clearly  that  is  what  all  their  leaders  told  us  they  would  do  now. 
They  claim  they  have  been  cooperating  already,  and  they  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  cooperation,  otherwise  the  President  would 
not  have  made  his  July  2  decision  on  Vietnam's  debts.  They  have 
said  they  would  accelerate  their  efforts. 

Their  top  leaders  are  ordering  intensification  of  efforts  by  local 
officials  and  by  the  Ministries  of  Interior  and  Defense  to  speed  up 
progress.  Their  President,  in  a  letter  to  our  President,  affirmed 
their  commitment  to  cooperate  even  more  fully.  They  asked  us,  tell 
us  what  you  want,  we  will  do  it.  So,  the  words  could  not  have  been 
more  reassuring. 

However,  let  us  say  they  do  everything  possible.  They  still  might 
not  produce  dramatic  breakthroughs.  They  cautioned  us  they  were 
not  able  to.  At  least  they  claimed  they  were  not  able  to  come 
through.  People  vin  this  country  differ  on  whether  that  is  a  true 
statement  or  not. 

So,  we  have  carefully  not  quantified  exactly  what  is  required.  We 
do  not  want  to  set  goals  that  may  be  impossible  to  meet  even  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world.  But  we  also  want  to  make  clear  we  do 
demand  concrete  progress  and  not  just  process. 

So,  the  only  answer  I  can  give  you  are  the  four  areas  that  are 
outlined  in  the  President's  various  statements  and  in  our  state- 
ments today — remains,  discrepancy  cases,  the  trilateral  cooperation 
with  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  archives.  And  I  can  elaborate  if  you 
would  like  on  those  four  areas,  but  that  is  where  we  are  looking 
for  progress.  But  we  frankly  cannot  give  a  very  specific  content  to 
each  of  those.  We  think  that  would  be  unwise. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Would  you  oppose  S.  691? 
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Secretary  Lord.  Is  that  the  bill  you  were  just  referring  to?  I  am 
not  authorized  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  administration  on  any  leg- 
islation today,  Senator. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski.  Senator  Kerry? 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  apolo- 
gize, I  was  tied  up  on  the  phone,  but  since  we  had  a  good  chance 
to  talk  by  telephone  yesterday  I  do  not  need  to  inquire  a  great  deal. 

I  gather  you  were  just  talking  about  the  sort  of  standard  of 
progress,  and  how  you  will  measure  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
weeks.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Lord.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  you  have  left  that  fairly  open  is  what  I  un- 
derstand. Is  that  also  correct? 

Secretary  Lord.  Well,  we  have  not  tried  to  quantify  precisely.  We 
have  laid  out  the  four  areas  where  we  are  looking  for  progress. 

Senator  Kerry.  With  respect  to  your  meetings  with  the  Joint 
Task  Force,  you  praised  them  in  terms  of  what  effort  they  are  mak- 
ing. 

Could  you  just  relate  to  us  what  assessment  they  gave  you  di- 
rectly of  the  cooperative  effort  and  their  capacity  to  carry  out  their 
mission? 

Secretary  Lord.  At  all  times  I  welcome  Ed  Ross'  comments  as 
well.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  every  last  man  and  woman  that  we  met 
with,  starting  with  General  Needham  and  people  in  the  field  as 
well  as  in  Hawaii,  that  they  believe  they  are  receiving  very  full  co- 
operation, that  it  has  steadily  improved,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
complaints. 

Senator  Kerry.  Have  they  told  you  of  any  request  they  have 
made  that  has  been  denied? 

Secretary  Lord.  I  cannot  recall  one.  Ed? 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Ross? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  as  you  and  I  discussed  before  your  trip  in  May, 
cooperation  with  regard  to  field  activities  is  very  good.  They  have 
given  them  great  access  throughout  the  country.  The  Vietnamese 
have  gone  out  of  their  way. 

Of  course,  the  other  areas  in  which  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Ac- 
counting is  involved  is  in  access  to  archives.  And  you  yourself  have 
stated  that  you  believe  the  875  records,  that  they  are  there  and 
that  the  Vietnamese  should  give  us  access  to  them.  We  have  re- 
quested full  access  to  the  875  records.  You  have  requested  access 
to  the  875  records,  and  we  have  begun  to  get  some  of  it.  But  yet 
we  feel  that  there  are  more  there. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  we  cannot  know  for  certain  how 
much  more  of  those  records  exist  or  do  not,  but  because  of  their 
value  we  must  press  for  those,  and  we  must  make  the  assumption 
that  they  do  exist,  and  we  must  pursue  them  aggressively. 

Secretary  Lord.  I  agree.  I  want  to  distinguish  between  coopera- 
tion and  mechanisms,  versus  what  is  somewhat  unknowable — 
whether  they  are  giving  us  everything  they  actually  have. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  the  quandary  there  is  obviously  that  you 
never  know.  I  mean,  we  have  made  these  requests  and  we  have 
made  these  requests.  There  have  been  plenty  of  secret  meetings 
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asking  for  remains  and  asking  for  things.  It  does  not  necessarily 
happen,  correct? 

Secretary  Lord.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  So,  the  bottomline  is  you  could  make  a  suppo- 
sition or  you  could  make  a  determination.  In  some  cases  you  sort 
of  have  a  best  expectation,  but  the  only  way  to  have  it  met  is  fun- 
damentally for — if  it  can  be,  and  you  do  not  know  if  it  can  be  until 
it  is,  correct? 

Secretary  Lord.  That  is  correct.  Now,  we  will  be  looking  at  re- 
sults as  I  said,  not  just  process.  But  we  can  also  look  at  and  try 
to  assess  the  degree  of  intensifying  cooperation  by  the  Vietnamese 
and  judge  their  efforts  as  well  as  their  results,  so  that  we  are  going 
to  insist  on  results  as  well. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand  that  insistence  on  results.  I  mean, 
I  have  sat  there  for  several  hours,  as  members  of  your  delegation 
have  before,  across  the  green  table  and  said  well,  look,  here  is  the 
case.  You  have  gone  out  there  five  times  on  this  case.  Five  people 
say  the  following,  but  one  other  person  says  something  different. 
The  Vietnamese  have  made  six  people  available  to  you,  you  have 
got  two  different  sorts  of  testimonies.  How  do  you  resolve  that? 
How  are  you  going  to  resolve  that? 

Secretary  LORD.  In  many  cases  you  cannot.  It  is  very  painstak- 
ing. You  just  keep  plugging  away.  And  I  think  the  American  people 
have  got  to  understand  that  this  is  a  painstaking,  long-range  proc- 
ess. We  hope  for  significant  results.  We  are  looking  for  them.  But 
it  is  unknowable  how  significant  they  can  be  at  this  point. 

Senator  KERRY.  But  is  that  not  significant  that  any  person  that 
we  have  asked  to  talk  to  they  have  made  available  to  us? 

Secretary  Lord.  There  is  no  question,  I  think  everyone  would 
agree  that  their  cooperation  has  intensified  precisely  because  we 
have  changed  our  policy  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

I  think  it  is  the  general  philosophy  of  this  administration  that 
you  avoid  the  two  extremes.  If  you  back  off  and  have  no  contact 
at  all,  which  is  essentially  what  we  did  up  until  2  years  ago,  you 
make  very  little  if  any  progress.  But  we  also  feel  that  if  you  make 
great  leaps  forward  that  you  give  up  your  leverage.  So,  we  are  try- 
ing a  middle  course,  and  we  think  that  is  the  best  course. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  there  is  going  to  be  a  forced  confrontation 
on  the  question  of  progress  in  about  6  weeks  because  the  embargo 
expires  in  September.  And  you  have  a  decision  of  either  putting  the 
embargo  back  on  or  letting  it  go,  correct?  So,  you  are  really  looking 
at  a  6-  to  8-week  window  here  to  measure  progress. 

Secretary  Lord.  We  are  aware  of  that  dilemma,  Senator,  yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  It  is  not  a  dilemma,  necessarily,  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Secretary  Lord.  All  right,  we  are  aware  of  the  opportunity  as 
well.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Kerry.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  R()BB.  Senator  Mathews? 

Senator  Mathkws.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  begin  also 
by  commending  our  colleagues,  the  two  Senators  Kerry  and  Kerrey 
and  Senator  Pressler  and  Senator  Smith  for  the  time  that  they 
have  taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  effort  and  energy  that  they  have 
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expended  in  helping  us  to  better  understand  a  problem  and  an  op- 
portunity. 

I  think  most  of  us  who  have  asked  questions  at  this  point  have 
all  been  concerned  about  the  same  thing  and  that  is  how  do  we 
quantify,  how  do  we  identify  those  things  that  it  is  going  to  take 
for  us  to  take  the  next  step?  It  appears  to  me  that  we  may  be  in 
a  catch-22  situation. 

We  are  using  a  phrase  here  to  define  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing. If  I  remember  correctly  each  of  you  have  defined  this  phrase 
in  a  different  way  this  morning.  It  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people,  and  certainly  I  think  those  of  us  on  the  panel  are 
still  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  fullest  possible  accounting  really 
means. 

Secretary  Lord.  Can  I  comment  on  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Mathews.  Sure. 

Secretary  Lord.  And  Mr.  Ross  really  is  much  more  of  an  expert 
than  I  am  on  this.  One  concrete  way  of  defining  that  is  either  you 
find  a  live  person  or  you  find  his  remains  or  you  find  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  to  determine  the  fate  of  someone  whom  you 
could  neither  find  alive  nor  whose  remains  could  you  find. 

That  is  I  think  one  way  to  define  the  issue,  but  I  would  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  the  definition  of  fullest  possible  accounting  has 
been  very  consistent,  and  Secretary  Lord  has  just  stated  what  it  is. 
The  question  that  comes  up  is  how  does  that  definition  relate  to 
our  policy  toward  Vietnam.  And  therein  is  where  the  confusion  and 
disagreement  comes  in. 

Clearly  if  it  is  going  to  take  many,  many  years  to  have  the  fullest 
possible  accounting,  as  I  think  we  all  agree  it  will,  then  at  what 
point  do  you  believe  you  have  enough  accounting  to  move  forward 
with  Vietnam?  And  this  is  why  it  becomes  something  that  is  very 
impossible  to  quantify. 

The  challenge  for  the  Vietnamese,  because  of  the  mistrust  that 
exists  between  the  two  countries  in  trying  to  meet  the  require- 
ments that  the  Lord-Gober-Ryan  delegation  so  effectively  laid  out 
for  them,  is  not  only  to  come  up  with  results  but  to  come  up  with 
results  in  a  way  that  shores  up  their  credibility  in  the  United 
States.  Even  if  they  came  up  with  a  certain  number  of  remains  or 
came  up  with  something  there  would  still  be  others  who  say,  well, 
that  is  not  enough.  They  have  300,  they  have  500,  they  have  800, 
and  might  never  be  satisfied. 

The  question  is  whatever  they  do,  it  has  to  be  done  in  a  way 
which  establishes  credibility  in  the  mechanism  for  continuing  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  beyond  each  successive  step  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

And  that  is  the  challenge.  I  do  not  think  the  definition  of  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  is  the  problem.  It  is  trying  to  correlate  that 
definition  to  the  policy  process. 

Senator  Mathews.  I  was  using  this  phrase,  which  came  out  of 
both  of  your  testimonies,  to  point  out,  as  I  said,  that  I  think  we 
are  in  a  catch-22  situation.  We  are  holding  up  a  standard  that  is 
elusive  at  best  in  terms  of  what  is  required  before  we  take  our  next 
step. 
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And  I  would  think  that  we  would  say  to  each  other  here  that 
that  next  step,  once  we  take  it  and  once  we  begin  to  interact  with 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  people  on  the  street,  the  officials,  that 
we  stand  to  get  greater  cooperation  as  they  know  us  and  we  know 
them,  as  we  expand  the  economic  opportunities  for  them  and  they 
in  turn  interact  in  the  trade  area.  This,  too,  will  produce  answers 
that  we  are  looking  for. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Do  we  sit  back  and 
wait  until  that  elusive  standard  is  met  in  somebody's  mind  or  do 
we  go  ahead  and  take  one  further  step  and  begin  to  open  up  some 
commerce. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  is  possible  for  U.S.  companies  to  sign 
agreements,  trade  agreements  that  will  go  into  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration or  lifting  of  the  embargo.  Are  there  similar  things  that 
could  be  permitted  to  create  a  better  atmosphere  between  the  peo- 
ple there,  the  officials  there,  and  us? 

Secretary  Lord.  Well,  on  December  30,  President  Bush  author- 
ized companies  to  set  up  offices  in  Vietnam,  to  hire  employees,  and 
even  to  enter  into  potential  contracts  with  the  Vietnamese.  But 
none  of  this  can  be  executed  until  and  unless  the  embargo  was  lift- 
ed. 

You  have  correctly  identified  the  policy  issue,  namely  how  much 
engagement,  economic  and  otherwise,  encourages  further  coopera- 
tion versus  tough  isolation  or  pressure.  And  as  I  said  earlier,  we 
believe  engagement  and  some  reciprocity  does  help  us  with  our 
central  goal  of  finding  the  fullest  possible  accounting.  That  is  pre- 
cisely why  the  President,  based  on  past  Vietnamese  cooperation, 
took  his  decision  on  July  2  on  the  IMF  debt  question. 

We  felt  that  would  encourage,  and  indeed  we  have  been  told  by 
the  Vietnamese  that  will  encourage  an  acceleration  of  their  co- 
operation. So,  reasonable  people  can  disagree  whether  you  ought  to 
take  bigger  steps  or  how  soon  you  can  take  any  steps  based  on 
what  the  Vietnamese  have  done.  That  is  where  the  policy  revolves. 

The  President  feels  that  what  he  did  was  appropriate  to  acknowl- 
edge past  cooperation  and  to  encourage  further  cooperation.  He 
does  believe  that  that  step,  plus  our  turning  over  these  documents, 
is  a  major  step  by  us  which  now  requires  them  to  reciprocate  before 
he  takes  further  steps. 

Senator  Mathews.  One  last  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
looking  for  an  answer  on  this,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
convey  to  you  the  feeling  that  another  step  is  probably  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  country  and  it  would  be  encouraged  that  you  look  at  it 
carefully. 

Secretary  Lord.  I  understand  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Mathews.  I  know 
that  the  ranking  member  just  indicated  he  had  to  depart.  I  was 
going  to  begin  some  additional  questions,  but  do  you  have  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask?  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  you 
for  just  a  minute. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  shift  a  little  bit,  at  least  with  Secretary  Lord, 
and  discuss  some  of  the  economic  and  human  rights  issues. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Let  me  apologize.  Ordinarily  I  would  not 
have  to  leave  but  I  am  hosting  in  my  office  about  25  Senators  for 
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a  luncheon  of  Alaska  halibut,  and  I  am  not  there  to  cook,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  are  going  to  leave.  So,  please  excuse  me. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski.  As  someone  who 
has  enjoyed  some  of  that  Alaska  halibut  before  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  among  those  being  hosted  today. 

Secretary  Lord.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  delegation  48 
hours  ago  was  feasting  on  Alaska  halibut,  Senator. 

Senator  Murkowski.  So,  you  were  in  Alaska. 

Secretary  Lord.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Robb.  Secretary  Lord,  let  me  just  ask  you  a  couple  of 
questions  before  we  get  entirely  away.  The  three  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives that  you  talked  about  that  are  going  to  placed  in 
Hanoi,  what  level  representation  are  those  going  to  be? 

Secretary  Lord.  They  will  be  midlevel  officers  with  language  ca- 
pabilities. 

Senator  Robb.  Another  question  that  will  transition  us  into  the 
economic  side  of  the  question,  since  the  opportunity  to  open  offices 
and  hire  staff  and  sign  contracts  was  given  last  December  do  you 
have  any  idea  whether  or  not  any  American  firms  have  been  fully 
setting  up  shop?  And  if  so,  could  you  characterize  the  extent  of  that 
development? 

Secretary  Lord.  I  believe  something  like  160  American  firms 
have  taken  some  actions,  but  let  me  check  with  my  colleagues. 

Yes,  that  is  about  correct. 

Senator  Robb.  One  number  when  you  do  not  have  a  solid  number 
sounds  as  good  as  any  other  I  suspect. 

In  that  regard,  since  the  United  States  is  contributing  to  the 
international  financial  institutions,  is  the  administration  currently 
considering  allowing  U.S.  businesses  to  participate  in  those  IFI 
funded  projects?  And  if  so  or  if  not,  particularly  if  so,  is  there  any 
reason  that  President  Clinton  did  not  make  some  reference  to  that 
the  other  day? 

Secretary  Lord.  We  are  not  permitting,  as  part  of  the  July  2  de- 
cision, American  companies  to  participate.  The  President  wanted  to 
separate  the  issues  of  the  debt  question  and  IMF  from  the  embargo 
question.  And  in  order  for  American  companies  to  participate  it 
would  have  required  a  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo.  He  did  not 
want  to  confuse  the  two  issues.  So,  the  answer  is  no  at  this  time. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  practice  it  would  take  many  months  for 
bids  to  be  submitted,  for  bids  to  be  approved,  and  for  contracts  to 
be  opened  up,  so  that  this  issue  can  always  be  revisited.  But  at  the 
present  time  none  of  the  embargo  was  touched. 

Senator  Robb.  Again,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  consistency  is  the 
hallmark  of  any  government  at  any  time  or  place,  but  is  there  not 
some  incongruity  if  the  U.S.  funds  are  in  effect  authorizing  projects 
and  U.S.  firms  are  unable  to  compete  for  them? 

Secretary  Lord.  There  certainly  is.  The  President  considered  this 
issue.  He  is  extremely  interested,  as  I  need  not  tell  this  group,  in 
the  American  economy  and  reviving  it,  and  helping  American  busi- 
ness and  exports.  But  when  it  comes  to  Vietnam,  there  is  over- 
riding preoccupations  with  the  families  and  pursuing  the  MIA 
question.  And  he  decided  not  to  in  any  way  link  the  embargo  ques- 
tion to  this  July  2  decision. 
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Senator  Robb.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  that  relates  to 
the  economic  side.  With  all  of  the  multilateral  foreign  aid,  how  is 
that  going  to  impact  the  transition  from  a  command  economy  to  the 
market  economy  they  are  in  the  process  of  establishing,  at  least  on 
the  economic  side  if  there  is  not  the  political  support  group  for  it? 

Secretary  Lord.  Well,  there  is  potentially  great  benefit  to  the  Vi- 
etnamese economy  by  the  July  2  decision.  That  is  why  we  think  it 
was  a  big  step  forward,  and  we  would  hope  it  would  accelerate  co- 
operation by  the  Vietnamese  on  the  MIA  issue. 

I  would  assume  that  this  greater  influx  of  outside  funding  from 
banks  and  other  countries  will  bring  in  more  people,  will  open  up 
that  society,  and  could  move  it  in  a  more  positive  direction.  That 
all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  decision  of  the  politburo  what  kind 
of  economy  they  wish  to  follow.  They  are  clearly  moving  toward  a 
market  economy  even  as  they  maintain  a  rather  repressive  political 
system. 

Senator  Robb.  You  mentioned  the  politburo,  but  is  the  infra- 
structure itself  capable  of  handling  that,  or  is  there  too  much  cor- 
ruption or  whatever  other  impeding  elements  might  be  present  to 
make  that  likely? 

Secretary  Lord.  I  think  there  are  different  views  among  business 
people  and  other  economists  who  have  studied  the  Vietnam  econ- 
omy. There  are  many  who  think  this  is  a  potential  bonanza  and 
that  you  can  move  in  right  away  and  make  a  lot  of  money,  and  that 
the  Vietnam  economy  is  going  to  take  off.  There  are  others  who 
will  point  to  infrastructure  and  other  problems,  who  feel  it  is  going 
to  be  a  much  more  gradual  process,  particularly  with  this  mixed 
approach.  It  is  still  a  Communist  country  and,  therefore,  I  would 
not  make  any  flat  statements.  I  think  there  is  potential  economic 
gain  there,  but  it  may  not  be  the  instant  bonanza  that  some  have 
been  talking  about. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  move  to  the  human  rights  question  for 
just  a  second,  or  political  pluralism  I  guess  is  an  interim  concern 
here. 

Since  the  Vietnamese  leadership  has  rejected  any  approach — in- 
deed, there  have  been  demonstrations — there  have  been  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  clearly  been  not  conducive  to  moving  in  that  par- 
ticular direction,  is  it  possible  in  your  judgment  to  have  a  market 
economy  without  having  the  kind  of  political  pluralism  that  we  in 
the  West  assume  is  a  necessary  part  of  that  equation? 

Secretary  Lord.  In  my  view  no,  at  least  not  over  the  long  run. 
You  can  get  away  with  for  a  while,  perhaps,  open  economics  and 
closed  politics,  but  especially  in  an  age  of  information  that  tech- 
nology with  so  much  of  development  and  modernization  depends  on 
data,  on  information,  on  openness,  I  think  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
practice  market  economics  and  political  repression. 

So,  I  believe  over  time  that  countries  who  are  currently  repres- 
sive, and  this  includes  China  as  well  as  Vietnam,  are  going  to  have 
to  open  up  politically  as  well. 

Senator  Robb.  The  analogy  is  certainly  very  strong. 

With  respect  to  the  human  rights  question,  it  is  not  formally  a 
part  of  the  roadmap.  What  pressure  can  be  brought  and  what  kinds 
of  leverage  would  you  see  this  Government  or  the  international 
community  bringing  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  beyond 
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some  of  the  things  that  you  referred  to  as  desirable?  How  do  you 
actually  accomplish  that? 

Secretary  Lord.  Well,  first  of  all  let  me  say  the  President  has 
taken  very  seriously  the  concerns  of  people  like  Senators  Kerry  and 
Kerrey  about  the  importance  of  human  rights  without  making  it 
necessarily  a  new  condition. 

We  did  raise  it  very  forcefully,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  and 
the  Vietnamese  have  agreed,  along  with  other  subjects,  to  discuss 
this  on  a  regular  basis.  So,  we  hope  to  carry  that  forward. 

With  respect  to  influence,  you  can  go  ahead  and  normalize  at 
some  point  with  a  country,  and  I  think  Senator  Kerry  pointed  this 
out,  there  are  different  degrees  of  warmth  and  intensity  of  your  re- 
lationship. Whether  it  is  the  kind  of  high  level  visits  you  might 
want  to  approve,  whether  it  is  MFN  on  trade,  whether  it  is  the 
tone  you  take,  whether  it  is  aid  or  military  cooperation,  even  if  you 
normalize  you  have  leverage,  sticks  and  carrots,  with  respect  to  im- 
proving the  human  rights  situation.  And  we  would  presumably  use 
such  leverage  even  if  we  were  to  move  toward  a  more  normal  rela- 
tionship. 

Senator  Robb.  One  other  question  that  relates  to  the  human 
rights  area  has  to  do  with  religious  freedom  and  the  suppression 
of  religious  freedom.  The  demonstrations  that  occurred  in  late  May, 
I  guess  it  was,  of  some  40,000  people  in  Hue  in  central  Vietnam 
protesting  both  the  government  repression  and  religious  freedom, 
is  that  fact  going  to  specifically  inhibit  the  development  of  U.S.- 
Vietnam relations,  that  is,  the  lack  of  religious  tolerance  as  well  as 
the  lack  of  political  pluralism? 

Secretary  Lord.  It  will  certainly  be  a  consideration  with  respect 
to  the  warmth  and  intensity  of  whatever  ties  we  establish.  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  a  flat  condition  for  any  further  progress.  I  am  saying 
we  have  been  raising  and  we  will  continue  to  raise  it  in  every  visit 
as  an  important  factor  in  our  overall  relationship. 

Senator  Robb.  I  have  some  questions  for  Mr.  Ross,  but  I  think 
the  timer  did  not  start.  I  expect  that  my  round  is  probably  com- 
plete. 

Senator  Kerry? 

Let  me  follow  up  then  on  a  couple  of  questions  for  Mr.  Ross,  if 
I  may. 

The  final  report  from  last  year's  select  committee  stated  there 
was  no  compelling  evidence  that  proves  that  any  Americans  remain 
alive  in  captivity  in  Southeast  Asia — and  I  can  assure  you,  with  the 
chairman  directly  seated  next  to  me — that  that  was  a  phrase  that 
was  negotiated  and  discussed  and  debated  at  very,  very  great 
length. 

Have  you  discovered  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  past  6 
months? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  Senator,  we  have  not. 

Senator  Robb.  A  reputable  journalist,  Neal  Sheehan,  recently  es- 
timated that  the  United  States  is  spending  something  close  to  $100 
million  on  POW/MIA  efforts.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  give  us 
some  indication  of  whether  or  not  you  think  that  figure  might  be 
generally  accurate,  and  give  us  some  sense  of  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel both  in  Washington  and  Hawaii,  in  the  Pacific  Command, 
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generally,  and  in  Vietnam  that  are  currently  working  on  this  ef- 
fort? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  number,  I  think  it  was  al- 
ready stated  the  cost  of  each  field  activity;  $100  million  is  probably 
not  an  unreasonable  number,  if  you  take  into  account  the  salaries 
and  the  cost  of  all  the  airplanes  and  the  total  cost  of  everything 
that  you  can  throw  into  the  bucket.  Certainly,  it  is  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

We  have  currently  involved  in  the  process  about  570  or  580  peo- 
ple. The  new  Defense  POW/MIA  Office  currently  has  about  180 
people.  That  number  will  go  down  over  time  as  we  complete  some 
of  the  declassification  work.  There  are  180  people  in  the  Joint  Task 
Force  for  Full  Accounting.  When  you  add  in  all  the  organizations 
that  are  involved,  it  is  about  580  people. 

Senator  Robb.  Just  a  question  that  arises  from  your  response. 
You  indicated  that  if  you  put  in  all  the  salaries,  of  course,  a  signifi- 
cant number  are  military  personnel  and  what  have  you.  Could  you 
give  me  a  ball  park  estimate  of  the  approximate  percentage  of  that 
total  cost  that  would  not  be  borne  under  any  circumstances,  al- 
though the  duties  might  be  different,  for  some  of  the  personnel  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  Ross.  Senator,  I  would  like  to,  if  I  could,  get  that  answer 
and  get  it  to  you.  We  would  be  happy  to  break  out  and  get  it  for 
you  any  way  you  like. 

Senator  Robb.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a  general  sense  of  how 
many  salaries  and  how  much  of  the  expenditures  would  be  in- 
curred under  normal  conditions,  even  if  we  were  not  engaged  in 
this  effort.  But  if  you  could  supply  that  information  for  the  record, 
that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  I  do  not  focus  on  a  day-to-day  basis  on  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent.  But,  again,  it  all  depends  on 
what  you  want  to  take  in  and  what  particular  funds  you  want  to 
consider.  And  we  will  be  happy  to  get  you  a  detailed  breakdown  on 
that  and  provide  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

POW/MIA  Cost  Analysis — Annual  Expenses  Directly  Relates  to  POW/MIA  Operations 

0SD: 

Civilian  pay  '. $358,000 

Travel  110,000 

Representation  funds  100,000 

Subtotal  v 568,000 

Task  Force  Russia: 

Civilian  pay  334,776 

Travel   3,005,962 

Supply  141,000 

Contracts  5,418,262 

Subtotal  8,900,000 

DIA/CD0: 

Civilian  pay  3,224,000 

Travel  326,000 

Contracts  1,670,000 

Supply  73,000 

Equipment  rental  66,000 

Space  231,000 
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POW/MIA  Cost  Analysis— Annual  Expenses  Directly  Relates  to  POW/MIA  Operations 

Continued 

Subtotal  5,590,000 


CIL-HI: 

Civilian  pay  (directed  overstrength)  700,000 

Travel  1,700,000 

Host  nation  support  4,200,000 

Subtotal  6,600,000 


JTF-FA: 

Civilian  pay 1,214,000 

Travel  3,205,190 

Joint  activity/host  nation  support 12,871,150 

Headquarters  1,061,100 

Detachments  1,016,560 

Subtotal  19,368,000 


Total  , 41,026,000 

Senator  Robb.  One  last  question  if  I  could  that  I  meant  to  ask 
earlier.  There  has  been  some  speculation  that  the  political  direc- 
torate of  the  defense  ministry  maintains  files  that  relate  to  missing 
Americans.  Do  we  have,  in  your  judgment,  unfettered  access  to 
these  particular  documents? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  know  a  lot  about  Vietnamese  wartime  record- 
keeping. We  know  a  lot  about  Group  875,  the  political  directorate, 
and  what  they  did  during  the  war.  And  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  kind  of  records  they  maintained.  But  the  question  is  what 
kind  of  records  exist  today  and  where  are  they  maintained.  This 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  focus  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Senator  Kerry  himself  has  focused  on  it  a  great  deal. 

Clearly,  there  were  the  records,  the  interrogation  reports  of  the 
POWs  who  came  home.  There  are  a  lot  of  records.  Like  I  said,  we 
have  to  assume  that — from  my  standpoint,  I  have  to  assume  that 
there  are  records  out  there,  and  I  have  to  aggressively  pursue  those 
records  because  that  is  potentially  one  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain 
the  fullest  possible  accounting. 

The  Vietnamese,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  already  said, 
and  as  General  Vessey  and  others  have  said,  claim  that  they  do  not 
have  these  records.  A  lot  of  these  records  do  not  exist.  And  this  is 
a  very  much  debated  subject. 

Senator  Robb.  OK  You  made  reference,  as  well,  to  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  documents  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Ross.  Right. 

Senator  Robb.  And  we  will  believe  it  at  this  point. 

Before  we  conclude  with  this  panel,  and  I  know  that  our  official 
recorder,  among  others,  is  very  much  hoping  that  we  will  conclude 
rapidly,  are  there  any  other  questions?  Senator  Kerry,  do  you  have 
any  further  questions  at  this  time? 

Senator  Mathews?  [No  response.! 

Senator  Robb.  If  not,  Mr.  Ross,  Secretary  Lord,  again,  knowing 
of  your  travel  schedule  and  knowing  that  you  are  scheduled  to  de- 
part, I  think,  again,  tomorrow  morning  for  another  international 
trip  for  your  brief  visit  home,  we  thank  you  for  taking  time  to 
share  the  administration  position  on  this. 
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As  you  could  tell,  certainly,  from  our  two  Senators,  our  col- 
leagues here  on  the  committee,  Senator  John  Kerry  and  Senator 
Bob  Kerrey,  the  feelings  on  this  issue  remain  very  strong  and  the 
kind  of  bold  statement  that  was  made  today,  I  suspect  will  rever- 
berate through  policy  councils  here  and  overseas.  And  I  suspect 
that  we  will  be  inquiring  about  some  followup  reactions  and  what 
have  you  to  the  specific  proposals.  But,  for  right  now,  we  thank 
both  of  you  for  joining  us. 

Secretary  Lord  and  Mr.  Ross,  you  are  excused,  and  we  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary.  Lord.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Robb.  We  will  take  a  5-minute  break  to  allow  whatever 
administrative  details  need  to  be  attended  to. 

We  will  be  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Robb.  The  committee  will  come  back  to  order. 

We  have  at  this  time  a  public  panel.  Let  me  begin  by  thanking 
all  of  the  members  of  the  public  panel  for  appearing.  There  are  any 
number  of  additional  witnesses  that  we  could  have  selected  for  this 
particular  panel;  some  other  organizations  asked  to  be  represented. 
To  the  extent  that  the  public  panel  members  do  not  reflect  a  view 
that  other  organizations  would  want  to  make  certain  is  incor- 
porated, we  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  them  in  terms  of  any 
written  testimony.  And  if  at  an  appropriate  time  down  the  road  it 
becomes  necessary  to  hold  another  public  hearing  on  this  precise 
question,  we  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

But  I  will  simply  thank  those  who  have  come  right  now. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  each  of  the  public  panelists  in  order  very 
briefly,  because  I  think  that  their  testimony  speaks  for  themselves 
and  for  most  of  the  people  who  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
question.  The  participants  on  the  public  panel,  for  the  most  part, 
are  already  well  known. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  Mr.  John  Terzano.  He  is  president  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation.  He  has  been  over  to 
Vietnam  I  think  five  different  times,  if  the  information  I  have  is 
correct.  He  testified  before  the  committee  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He 
has  been  active  in  this  effort  for  some  period  of  time. 

And,  without  any  additional  introduction,  Mr.  Terzano,  we  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

Senator  Kerry,  Could  I  just  intercede  before  he  begins,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  witnesses.  I  have  to  go  preside  for  a 
few  moments,  but  I  am  trying  to  make  the  arrangements  to  get 
back  as  soon  as  I  can.  Hopefully,  I  will  be  back  so  that  I  may  have 
a  round  of  questioning. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kerry. 

I  should  add  that  I  have  talked  to  Senator  Kerry  and  we  both 
have  been  trying  to  juggle  some  scheduling  conflicts.  Senator  Kerry 
will  be  presiding  over  the  full  Senate,  but  my  guess  is,  by  the  time 
that  the  presentations  are  concluded,  that  you  will  be  back,  and  we 
will  look  forward  to  it. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  hope  to. 
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Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Terzano,  please  continue. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  TERZANO,  PRESIDENT,  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  OF  AMERICA  FOUNDATION,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA 

Mr.  Terzano.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  has  been  a  little  bit  over  2  years  since  we  last  testified  before 
this  same  committee  on  this  same  issue,  U.S.  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. It  is  interesting  for  us  to  refer  back  to  that  testimony  today, 
and  examine  how  much  has  changed  in  these  past  2  years  and  how 
much  has  remained  the  same. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  much  progress  in  the  evolving 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Vietnam.  We  applaud 
President  Clinton's  recent  decision  not  to  oppose  the  French-led  ef- 
fort to  assist  Vietnam  to  pay  its  arrears  at  the  IMF.  We  also  ap- 
plaud the  steps  that  were  taken  by  former  President  Bush  to  allow 
U.S.  companies  to  open  offices,  to  sign  contracts,  sell  goods  to  meet 
basic  human  needs,  and  to  allow  nongovernment  organizations  to 
operate  without  the  incumbrance  of  having  to  apply  for  special  li- 
censes. 

On  the  MIA  issue,  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  POW/MIA's,  which  includes  several  members  of 
this  subcommittee,  including  the  chairman. 

We  applaud  the  continuing  efforts  of  Presidential  emissary  Gen- 
eral John  Vessey,  and  the  work  of  the  MIA  teams  in  Vietnam  to 
help  resolve  cases  of  missing  Americans. 

And  we  applaud  the  recent  action  by  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide documents  captured  during  the  war  to  help  Vietnam  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  its  300,000  missing. 

And  we  applaud  the  continuing  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
help  us  try  to  resolve  this  painful  issue. 

From  this  litany  of  achievements,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  U.S. -Vietnam  relations.  Unfortunately,  however,  much 
of  the  testimony  we  presented  2  years  ago  is  still  valid  today.  The 
United  States  continues  its  war  on  Vietnam  through  its  aging  trade 
embargo.  It  continues  to  refuse  to  deal  with  Vietnam  on  a  level  of 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  interest  through  normal  diplomatic 
ties. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam  continues  to  be  characterized  by  vin- 
dictiveness  and  spitefulness. 

And  the  United  States  continues  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  only  play  a  positive  role  in  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
development  shaping  the  future  of  Vietnam  by  normalizing  our  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  relations  with  Vietnam  are  still  shrouded  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mistrust.  While  increasing  contacts  between  the 
two  countries  have  enabled  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  to  develop  mutual  understanding  and  meaningful  rela- 
tionships, the  relationship  between  the  two  Governments  seems  to 
be  locked  in  the  battle  fatigues  of  a  bygone  era. 

It  has  been  almost  30  years  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
committed  our  country  to  war  in  Vietnam.  From  that  event  that  led 
to  the  resolution  until  today,  rhetoric  has  replaced  reality  and  revi- 
sionism has  replaced  the  truth. 
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It  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  Nation  to  face  up  to  the  truths 
regarding  our  relationship  with  Vietnam,  and  it  is  long  overdue. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  move  forward  in  our  relations  with 
Vietnam,  some  I  detail  in  my  written  testimony,  while  others  have 
been  addressed  by  people  like  Senator  John  Kerry  who  spoke  so 
eloquently  before. 

But  as  long  as  we  continue  to  punish  Vietnam  for  a  war  that 
ended  almost  20  years  ago,  we  will  not  resolve  the  issues  that  face 
us,  and  we  will  be  hampered  from  making  positive  contributions  in 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
Vietnam  and  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  this  morning  about  human 
rights  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  I  need  not  tell  this  committee,  nor 
yourself,  for  that  matter,  that  many  countries  throughout  Asia,  in- 
cluding some  of  our  closest  allies,  are  only  beginning  to  move  to- 
ward true  democratization.  They  often  continue  to  operate  as  one- 
party  states,  and  many  of  America's  fundamental  freedoms  are  still 
lacking. 

We  should  continue  to  encourage  pluralism  all  over  Asia.  But,  by 
definition,  democracy  requires  that  that  change  come  from  within. 
A  policy  that  attempts  to  impose  democracy  by  unilateral  demands 
is  bound  to  fail.  And  one  that  relies  on  the  coercive  value  of  a  com- 
pletely eroded  economic  embargo  would  be  futile. 

In  the  end,  expanding  our  requirements  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal normalization  would  be  contrary  to  our  desire  to  see  the  role 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  expanded  in  Vietnam. 

We  only  need  look  at  the  way  the  U.S.  Government  has  treated 
China  over  the  years.  For  years,  we  have  granted  China  MFN  sta- 
tus. Even  after  the  brutal  massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square,  MFN 
status  was  continued  with  minor  limitations.  The  arguments  put 
forth  to  maintain  MFN  for  China  center  around  the  need  to  sup- 
port moderates  and  progressives  who  seek  change. 

Although  the  United  States  recognizes  that  tnis  is  a  slow  evolv- 
ing process,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  United  States  that  by  construc- 
tively engaging  the  Chinese,  change  will  be  encouraged. 

Why  can  we  not  say  the  same  about  Vietnam? 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  conservative  policies  to- 
ward Vietnam  support  conservative  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Recently,  Asia  Watch,  a  prominent  human  rights  group,  recently 
visited  Vietnam  on  a  trip,  which  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  facilitated 
by  our  organization.  Their  experience  is  illustrative  of  a  more  con- 
structive, realistic  approach  to  addressing  human  rights  concerns 
with  Vietnam.  The  visit  was  so  successful  in  breaking  down  some 
of  the  misunderstandings  and  mistrusts  between  two  parties  who 
saw  themselves  in  primarily  adversarial  roles.  Even  though  after 
the  trip  serious  fundamental  disagreements  remained  on  many  is- 
sues, both  sides  agreed  to  set  up  a  framework  for  sharing  ideas  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect. 

Neither  side  compromised  its  basic  beliefs,  but  both  realized  that 
a  policy  of  constructive  interaction  is  more  fruitful  than  one  based 
only  on  recrimination. 

U.S.  policy  should  move  toward  this  same  realization.  The  first 
step  toward  overall  agreement  between  our  countries  may  be  an 
agreement  to  disagree.  We  need  to  replace  our  all-or-nothing  em- 
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bargo  and  isolationist  policy  with  a  more  subtle  one  based  on  the 
complexity  of  relations  between  two  sovereign  nations. 

I  have  long  believed  the  embargo  to  be  both  wrong  and  immoral. 
But  it  now  also  violates  increasingly  accepted  principles  of  human 
rights.  This  past  June,  the  World  Conference  on  Human  Rights 
upheld  the  right  to  development  as  a  basic  human  right,  and  it  car- 
ries the  same  weight  as  political  and  civil  rights.  And  for  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  agreed  to  this  principle,  as  it  signed  the 
declaration. 

Does  this  not  make  our  embargo  inconsistent  with  international 
norms  on  human  rights? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear,  and  Senator  John  Kerry  touched  on  it 
this  morning,  that  when  one  looks  closely  at  our  relations  with 
Vietnam,  our  problems  have  less  to  do  with  the  Vietnamese  than 
with  the  way  Americans  view  their  own  Government's  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Normalization,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  a  problem  of 
international  relations.  It  is  the  problem  of  national  reconciliation. 

One  need  only  to  recall  what  happened  at  the  Vietnam  Memorial 
this  past  Memorial  Day  to  President  Clinton  as  he  tried  to  speak. 

Our  organization,  Mr.  Chairman,  recently  initiated  a  focus  group 
study  to  examine  American  attitudes  toward  the  war,  its  veterans, 
and  toward  reconciliation  with  Vietnam.  The  most  startling  conclu- 
sion of  the  study  was  the  attitudes  which  were  displayed  about  po- 
litical deceit  and  responsibility  for  the  war.  And  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  that  study: 

The  public,  even  those  of  the  Vietnam  generation,  are  able  to  deny  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  and  its  consequences  by  concentrating  on  the  deception  and  lies 
of  America's  political  leaders.  Few  respondents  in  these  groups  ever  thought  of 
themselves  or  the  people  as  guilty,  but  there  was  some  ongoing  responsibility  for 
the  veterans,  Southeast  Asia  or  Vietnamese  people. 

People  feel  sorry  for  the  plight  of  veterans  and  recoil  at  the  horrors  of  the  war, 
but  those  sentiments  are  detached  from  responsibility  and,  therefore,  take  on  a 
charitable  character.  The  key  to  the  detachment  is  the  ability  to  blame  political 
leaders  who  lied  and  misled  the  American  people.  This  belief  in  political  deceit  is 
so  strong  and  pervasive  that  one  should  think  of  it  as  a  central  dynamic  in  the  way 
people  relate  to  the  war. 

Indeed,  people  in  all  the  groups  studied  focused  on  the  changed  view  of  political 
leaders  in  Government  as  the  principal  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  American  Government  still  faces  a  cri- 
sis of  confidence  among  the  American  people.  Americans  today  are 
prone  to  exhibit  mistrust,  cynicism,  and  apathy  toward  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  focus  group  study  indicates  that  these  attitudes  are 
traced  directly  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  conduct  of  our  political 
leaders  during  that  war. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  ignore  this  and  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  allow  Vietnam  to  be  a  wound  that  never  heals,  I  believe  this  cri- 
sis in  confidence  will  remain.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
time  we  finally  put  an  end  to  our  war  in  Vietnam. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Terzano  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Terzano 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

It  has  been  a  little  over  2  years  since  our  organization  gave  testimony  before  this 
same  committee  on  this  very  same  issue,  U.S.  relations  with  Vietnam,  ft  is  interest- 
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ing  to  refer  back  to  that  testimony,  and  examine  how  much  has  changed  in  these 
past  2  years,  and  how  much  has  remained  the  same. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  progress  in  the  evolving  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam. 

We  applaud  President  Clinton's  recent  decision  not  to  oppose  the  French-led  effort 
to  assist  Vietnam  to  pay  its  arrears  at  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  We 
applaud  the  steps  that  were  taken  by  former  President  Bush  to  allow  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  open  offices,  sign  contracts,  sell  goods  to  meet  basic  human  needs,  and  to 
allow  Non-Governmental  Organizations  to  operate  without  the  encumbrance  of  hav- 
ing to  apply  for  special  licenses. 

On  the  MIA  issue,  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  POW/MIA  Affairs,  which  included  several  of  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee. 
We  applaud  the  continuing  efforts  of  Presidential  Emissary  General  John  Vessey, 
Jr.  (U.S.A.,  ret.)  and  the  work  of  the  MIA  teams  in  Vietnam  to  help  resolve  cases 
of  missing  Americans.  We  applaud  the  recent  action  by  the  U.S.  to  provide  docu- 
ments captured  during  the  war  to  help  Vietnam  determine  the  fate  of  its  300,000 
missing  in  action.  And  we  applaud  the  continuing  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
help  us  try  to  resolve  this  painful  issue. 

We  also  applaud  the  United  Nations,  its  member  states,  and  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia, for  their  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  in  that  troubled  country. 

From  this  litany  of  achievements,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  some  progress 
in  U.S. -Vietnam  relations  over  the  past  2  years. 

Unfortunately,  however,  much  of  the  testimony  we  presented  2  years  ago  is  still 
valid  today.  The  U.S.  continues  its  war  on  Vietnam  through  its  aging  trade  embar- 
go. The  U.S.  continues  to  refuse  to  deal  with  Vietnam  on  a  level  of  mutual  respect 
and  mutual  interest  through  normal  diplomatic  ties.  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam 
continues  to  be  characterized  by  vindictiveness  and  spitefulness.  And  the  U.S.  con- 
tinues to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  can  only  play  a  positive  role  in  the  economic, 
political  and  social  developments  shaping  the  future  of  Vietnam  by  normalizing  our 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  relations  with  Vietnam  are  still  shrouded  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mistrust.  While  increasing  contacts  between  the  two  countries  have  enabled  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Vietnam  to  develop  mutual  understandings  and 
meaningful  relationships,  the  relationship  between  the  two  governments  seems  to 
be  lost  in  the  battle-fatigues  of  a  bygone  era. 

It  has  been  almost  30  years  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  committed  our 
country  to  war  in  Vietnam.  From  the  event  that  led  to  that  resolution  until  today, 
rhetoric  has  replaced  reality,  and  revisionism  has  replaced  the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  this  nation  to  face  up  to  the  truths  regarding  our  rela- 
tionship with  Vietnam  is  long  overdue.  There  are  many  reasons  to  move  forward 
in  our  relations  with  Vietnam,  and  very  few  not  to.  While  as  a  country  we  remain 
fixated  on  decades  old  issues,  we  risk  forfeiting  important  opportunities  and  for- 
going vital  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as  we  continue  trying  to  punish  Vietnam  for  a  war  that 
ended  almost  20  years  ago  we  will  not  resolve  the  important  issue  of  our  MIAs,  and 
we  will  be  hampered  from  making  positive  contributions  to  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Vietnam  and  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is  that  after  looking  closely  at  our  relations  with  Viet- 
nam, it  is  clear  that  our  problems  have  less  to  do  with  the  Vietnamese  than  with 
the  way  Americans  view  their  own  governments  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Normal- 
ization is  no  longer  a  problem  of  international  relations,  it  is  a  problem  of  national 
reconciliation. 

THE  MIA  ISSUE 

Over  the  years,  the  issue  of  our  missing  servicemen  has  become  engulfed  in  mis- 
trust— mistrust  of  the  Vietnamese  government,  and  even  mistrust  in  our  own  gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  goals  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Affairs  was 
to  establish,  once  again,  trust  in  our  government  and  trust  in  the  process  that  has 
been  set  up  to  resolve  the  fate  of  our  missing  men.  Although  the  committee  put 
forth  an  exemplary  effort  during  its  several-million-dollar,  18-month  investigation, 
there  are  still  those  who  criticize  the  process,  the  committee,  and  who  have  person- 
ally attacked  the  chairman  and  several  of  the  committee's  distinguished  members. 
Those  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  process  that  moves 
beyond  hatred  and  divisiveness.  There  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  to  change  that. 

Those  who  suffer  most  from  this  issue  are  the  families  of  our  missing  men.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  war  that,  for  most  of  them,  the  issue  can  never  be  re- 
solved. General  Vessey  recently  said  it  could  take  another  10  to  15  years  to  gather 
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and  process  all  the  available  MIA  information,  but  even  that  will  probably  not  result 
in  a  physical  accounting  of  most  of  the  missing  men.  As  a  nation,  we  dare  not  belit- 
tle the  sacrifice,  courage  or  anguish  of  the  families,  but  neither  can  we  permit  this 
issue  to  continue  to  cloud  our  judgment  and  control  our  policies  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  considerations. 

While  few  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  loved  one  missing,  all  of  us  are  con- 
fronted with  the  anguish  of  the  issue  as  we  witness  television  documentaries  or  hear 
the  testimony  from  those  who  have  strong  views  on  the  matter.  Just  last  week  the 
Discovery  Channel  featured  a  thought-provoking  program  about  an  MIA  daughter 
searching  for  her  father.  The  documentary  showed  how  easy  it  is,  operating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  total  mistrust,  for  unscrupulous  individuals  to  play  with  the  emotions 
of  family  members  on  this  very  sensitive  issue.  Also  last  week,  a  House  subcommit- 
tee hearing  attended  by  many  family  members  featured  one-sided  testimony  about 
the  possibility  of  missing  servicemen  still  being  held  alive.  Both  the  TV  show  and 
the  hearing  demonstrate  how  the  hopes  of  family  members  can  be  raised  without 
anything  useful  being  contributed  to  resolution  and  healing. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  Vietnam's  inconsistent  handling  of  our  concern  for  our 
missing  men,  but  our  own  government  is  also  guilty  of  glaring  inconsistencies  in  its 
stance  on  this  issue.  One  could  argue  that  some  of  Vietnam's  clumsiness  may  be 
little  more  than  a  reflection  of  our  own. 

During  the  1980s,  for  example,  the  United  States  went  to  great  lengths  to  impress 
upon  the  Vietnamese  that  the  MIA  issue  was  not  linked  to  normalization.  Today, 
oi  course,  it  is  the  only  link. 

In  January  1986,  there  was  a  flurry  of  diplomatic  activity  after  a  Voice  Of  Amer- 
ica (VOA)  announcer,  reporting  a  statement  by  a  White  House  spokesman,  said: 
"Washington  has  said  it  will  not  consider  normalizing  relations  with  Hanoi  until  the 
missing  servicemen  issue  is  resolved.*  *  *"  This  prompted  the  following  clarifica- 
tion by  the  U.S.  ambassador  in  Thailand  to  his  Vietnamese  counterpart:  "The  sen- 
tence in  the  VOA  report  linking  the  MIA  issue  with  normalization  was  not  in  the 
White  House  statement,  but  was  made  by  the  VOA  reporter  [whose]  statement  did 
not  represent  U.S.  government  policy.  A  few  days  later,  a  diplomatic  cable 
reaffirmed  "our  policy  that  the  question  of  normalization  of  relations  is  not  linked 
to  the  issue  of  accounting  for  U.S.  missing  in  action." 

The  concept  that  the  MIA  issue  as  a  humanitarian  concern,  not  linked  to  normal- 
ization, was  reinforced  to  the  Vietnamese  during  the  first  visit  of  Presidential  Emis- 
sary General  John  Vessey,  Jr.  (U.S.A.,  ret.)  in  August  1987.  After  General  Vessey 
briefed  President  Reagan  on  August  10,  1987,  he  told  reporters,  "We  agreed  that 
we  would  address  these  as  humanitarian  concerns  and  not  link  them  to  broader  po- 
litical issues,  such  as  normalization  of  diplomatic  relations,  resumption  of  trade  or 
economic  aid." 

During  testimony  before  the  East  Asia  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  September  30,  1987,  then-Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  David  P.  Lambertson 
told  the  committee: 

General  Vessey  has  detailed  his  efforts  to  bring  about  renewed  and  acceler- 
ated Vietnamese  cooperation  on  the  POW/MIA  issues.  As  he  has  emphasized, 
his  visit  to  Hanoi  ana  the  agreement  reached  there  were  only  possible  because 
the  SRV  acknowledged  that  our  determination  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  our  missing  men  is  a  humanitarian  endeavor,  not  appropriately 
linked  to  broader  political  or  economic  questions.  The  separation  of  POW/MIA 
questions  from  those  broader  policy  concerns  is  essential,  and  is  one  we  are  de- 
termined to  maintain. 

United  States  policy  toward  Vietnam  has  been  consistent  and,  we  believe,  ef- 
fective. We  are  prepared  to  move  toward  normalization  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam only  in  the  context  of  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Cambodia  which  in- 
volves the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces  from  Cambodia  *  *  * 
The  National  League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  also  endorsed  separating  the  MIA  issue  from  normalization.  A  memorandum 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  dated  March  29,  1988,  regarding  a  1988  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  McCain,  stated: 

[T]he  solution  proposed  in  S.  Con.  Res.  109,  establishing  "interest  sections" 
in  Hanoi  and  Washington,  appears  fraught  with  danger  to  those  of  us  who  have 

Erior  experience  seeing  humanitarian  issues  linked  to  political  matters.  The 
eague  is  firmly  opposed  to  linking  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue  to  normal- 
ization of  relations,  or  incremental  actions  toward  that  status,  in  the  current 
situation  where  such  steps  are  already  linked  to  solution  of  the  Cambodian 
problem.*  *  *  The  League  opposes  political  linkage — a  risky  course  which  expe- 
rience demonstrates  has  little  prognosis  for  success. 
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The  League  reiterated  this  position  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  the  League's 
executive  director  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  7,  1989: 

[N]ormal  diplomatic  relations  are  tied  to  settlement  of  the  Cambodia  problem, 
a  United  States  Government  policy  that  is  known  clearly  to  the  Vietnamese 
leadership,  and  not  to  resolution  of  the  P.O.W.-M.I.A.  issue.  My  organization 
has  supported  this  position  publicly,  in  testimony  before  Congress  and  else- 
where. 

Linking  humanitarian  and  political  issues  does  not  work  *  *  * 

It  is  now  1993,  and  the  "conflict  in  Cambodia"  has  been  "settled,"  at  least  in  terms 
of  Vietnam's  role.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord  testified  to  that  effect 
last  month  in  front  of  this  committee. 

According  to  these  statements  from  our  government  and  representatives  of  MIA 
families,  we  should  already  have  normalized  relations  with  Vietnam.  But  our  re- 
quirements for  normalization  changed.  Non-specific  "cooperation"  on  the  search  for 
our  MIAs  became  a  pre-requisite  to  normalization.  As  each  new  demand  for  coopera- 
tion was  met,  new  demands  were  made.  Even  under  the  "road  map"  policy,  which 
formally  re-linked  progress  on  MIA  accounting  to  normalized  relations,  our  exact  re- 
quirements remained  ambiguous,  subject  to  the  shifting  sands  of  domestic  political 
requirements.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  habitual  bait-and-switch  tactics  our 
government  has  used  in  its  dealings  with  Vietnam.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  State 
Department  has  never  publicly  released  the  "road  map"  proposal. 

Has  the  Vietnamese  government  been  cooperative  in  our  search  for  answers  about 
missing  American  servicemen?  Reasonable  persons  can  and  do  differ  on  this  thorny 
issue.  In  an  atmosphere  where  almost  everyone  with  an  opinion  portrays  themselves 
as  an  expert,  I  rely  on  the  views  of  those  working  directly  with  the  Vietnamese. 

Recently,  Robert  J.  Destatte,  the  American  chief  of  archival  research  in  Hanoi 
said,  "I  really  believe  that  over  the  past  6  months  or  1  year,  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  really  committed  to  resolve  this  issue." 

Keith  Flanagan,  deputy  commander  of  the  U.S.  task  force  in  Hanoi,  said,  "When 
we  started,  there  was  suspicion  and  mistrust.  We've  worked  long  and  hard  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  mutual  trust.*  *  *  It's  mind-boggling  how  much  cooperation  we 
now  have.*  *  *  [The  Vietnamese]  are  doing  their  best  to  cooperate  with  us." 

Those  skeptical  of  the  amount  of  cooperation  Vietnam  has  recently  provided  state 
it  is  necessary  to  look,  not  at  the  cooperation,  but  at  the  results,  adding  that  the 
last  2  or  3  years  have  produced  the  fewest  break-through  since  1981.  This  skep- 
ticism is  yet  another  manifestation  of  the  endemic  mistrust  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
our  own  government.  For  if  there  is  increased  cooperation  but  little  in  the  way  of 
results,  this  could  only  mean  one  of  two  things:  either  we  are  being  lied  to  about 
the  amount  of  cooperation,  or  there  are  just  very  few  results  left  to  find. 

Whatever  one's  view  of  the  level  of  Vietnam's  MIA  cooperation,  the  reality  is  that 
we  are  more  likely  to  get  better  cooperation  from  the  authorities,  and  dramatically 
increase  our  access  to  unofficial  sources  of  information,  if  we  have  more  Americans 
in  Vietnam.  As  American  tourists,  students,  diplomats,  researchers  and  business 
people  move  more  easily  around  the  country,  they  will  come  into  contact  with  Viet- 
namese who  have  information,  recollections,  photographs,  and  other  artifacts  helpful 
to  our  quest.  To  continue  to  deny  ourselves  access  to  such  sources  must  puzzle  the 
Vietnamese,  who  have  tended  to  see  the  MIA  issue  as  a  poorly  disguised  political 
weapon  used  against  them. 

THE  ECONOMIC  EMBARGO 

Those  who  argue  against  lifting  the  embargo  against  Vietnam  contend  it  is  the 
most  effective  leverage  we  have  to  get  answers  on  the  MIA  issue.  Realistically,  we 
need  to  scrutinize  that  premise  and  truthfully  examine  how  effective  our  leverage 
remains. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  as  Vietnam's  economic  liberalization  has  taken  hold 
and  attracted  international  attention,  talk  about  the  economic  potential  of  Vietnam 
has  become  almost  fashionable.  It's  70  million  energetic  and  literate  citizens,  abun- 
dant natural  resources,  and  prime  location  in  the  heart  of  the  fastest  growing  region 
in  the  world  has  prompted  many  observers  to  label  Vietnam  the  next  Asian  "tiger." 

After  the  Cambodian  Peace  Agreement  was  signed  in  October  1991,  Vietnam  shed 
its  pariah  status  in  the  international  community,  and  many  nations  eagerly  began 
pursuing  trade  and  investment  opportunities.  Today,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  industrialized  country  in  the  world  that  does  not  have  normal  economic  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  In  the  words  of  William  Beddow  of  Caterpillar,  "There  is  no 
longer  a  U.S. -Zed  embargo — there  is  only  a  U.S.  embargo." 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  embargo  had  some  clout  with  its  hold  over  international 
financial   institution  (IFI)  loans.   But  even  before  President  Clinton's  decision  to 
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allow  Vietnam  to  normalize  relations  with  the  IFIs,  that  leverage  was  quickly  wan- 
ing. Last  November,  just  days  after  the  presidential  election,  Japan  agreed  to  re- 
sume its  official  development  assistance  to  Vietnam,  and  plans  to  disburse  U.S.$  1.5 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  In  the  face  of  such  massive  economic  aid  from  Japan — 
much  of  which  will  go  to  Japanese  companies — European  countries  and  other  na- 
tions began  pressing  nard  for  the  IFIs  to  return  to  Vietnam.  Far  from  being  purely 
a  magnanimous  gesture  in  return  for  Vietnam's  cooperation  on  the  MIA  issue,  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  decision  may  have  been  the  least  possible  move  at  the  last  possible 
moment  to  avoid  a  showdown  with  our  allies. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vietnam  would  like  to  see  the  U.S.  embargo  lifted, 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  Vietnamese  have  survived  much  harder  times.  The 
notion  that  we  retain  significant  economic  leverage  is  unrealistic  as  more  and  more 
countries  are  willing  to  provide  Vietnam  with  what  the  United  States  will  not.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  embargo  as  a  political  weapon  against  Vietnam  has  always 
been  questionable.  But  today  our  economic  embargo  is  a  toothless  relic  of  an  out- 
dated, spiteful  policy. 

If  the  embargo  no  longer  threatens  to  bankrupt  the  Vietnamese  government  and 
no  longer  hinders  our  economic  competitors  from  reaping  profits,  who  is  it  hurting? 
For  one  thing,  America's  embargo  hurts  the  Vietnamese  people.  Despite  the  talk 
about  economic  potential,  Vietnam  remains  an  impoverished  country.  Per  capita  in- 
come hovers  around  U.S.$  200  per  year  (55  cents  per  day)  and  40%  of  rural  children 
under  5  still  suffer  the  effects  of  malnutrition.  Yet  for  18  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  actively  trying  to  hinder  Vietnam's  economic  development. 

I  believe  this  policy  was  always  wrong  and  immoral,  but  it  now  also  violates  in- 
creasingly accepted  principles  of  human  rights.  This  June,  the  World  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  upheld  the  "right  to  development"  as  a  basic  human  right.  And,  for 
the  first  time,  the  U.S.  recognized  it  by  signing  on  to  the  declaration.  How  do  we 
continue  to  justify  our  attempt  to  cause  suffering  to  the  Vietnamese  people,  former 
allies  and  enemies  alike,  over  policies  over  which  they  have  no  control?  Twenty 
years  after  the  last  American  soldier  left  Vietnam,  why  are  we  still  punishing  these 
people? 

America's  embargo  also  hurts  American  business.  Even  many  who  oppose  lifting 
economic  sanctions  or  normalizing  relations  with  Vietnam  admit  it  will  come  at  the 
expense  of  American  industry.  Because  the  economic  desirability  of  moving  forward 
in  our  relations  with  Vietnam  is  so  widely  recognized,  I  will  not  spend  much  time 
detailing  our  opportunities  there  or  cataloging  the  costs  of  abstaining  from  involve- 
ment. However,  as  America  considers  when  and  how  to  proceed  with  our  policy  to- 
wards Vietnam,  several  points  should  be  considered. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  trade  and  investment  opportunities  have  already  been  ceded 
to  our  closest  allies  and  fiercest  economic  competitors.  But  America's  economic 
losses  in  Vietnam  are  more  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  contracts  forfeited.  After 
decades  of  war,  isolation  and  mismanagement,  Vietnam  has  had  to  essentially  start 
from  scratch  economically.  Whole  industries  are  being  built  from  the  ground  up,  and 
American  companies  are  missing  out  on  the  crucial  initial  phase  or  development. 
Early  decisions,  such  as  which  machinery  to  install  and  whose  technology  to  use, 
will,  to  a  large  degree,  dictate  future  decisions.  For  example,  Japanese  machines 
will  be  repaired  using  Japanese  parts,  and  French  telecommunications  switching 
equipment  will  be  upgraded  using  compatible  technology  from  France.  Trade  and  in- 
vestment patterns  being  developed  now  will  not  be  easily  changed  to  accommodate 
latecomers. 

Most  recently,  Vietnam's  embryonic  automobile  industry  received  attention  in  a  t 
July  11  Washington  Post  article  detailing  a  Mitsubishi  "secret  plan"  to  dominate 
production.  Mitsubishi  has  presented  the  Vietnamese  government  with  an  industry 
report  covering  supply,  demand,  production  and  distribution,  which  covers  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  Vietnam  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Not  surprisingly,  most  of  the 
business  goes  to  Mitsubishi  or  related  companies.  No  matter  how  you  view 
Mitsubishi's  motives,  it  serves  to  illustrate  how  far  American  companies  are  from 
competing  effectively  in  Vietnam,  and  is  a  perfect  example  of  an  entire  economic 
sector  where  American  companies  stand  to  get  shut  out.  While  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  high-profile,  it  is  not  the  only  economic  sector  where  American  companies, 
many  of  who  had  large  advantages  before  1975,  are  now  being  pushed  aside. 

It  seems  ironic  after  the  G-7  economic  summit  in  Tokyo,  with  all  its  emphasis 
on  access  to  Asian  markets,  that  when  there  is  one  literally  crying  out  for  our  in- 
volvement, we  turn  our  backs.  An  early  lifting  of  our  embargo  and  corresponding 
political  normalization  is  essential  to  keep  American  businesses  from  becoming  ir- 
revocably handicapped  in  this  potentially  important  emerging  market. 

How  we  choose  to  move  forward  in  our  economic  ties  with  Vietnam  is  also  an  im- 
portant consideration.  President  Clinton's  decision  to  allow  Vietnam's  reintegration 
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into  the  IMF  opens  a  range  of  subsequent  options.  As  the  next  phase,  some  favor 
lifting  the  embargo  only  enough  to  allow  U.S.  companies  to  bid  on  IMF,  World 
Bank,  and  Asian  Development  Bank  loans  while  leaving  other  restrictions  in  place. 
A  half-step  of  this  nature  would  be  illogical  and  arbitrarily  deny  opportunities  to 
some  American  companies  and  some  economic  sectors  in  favor  of  others. 

Loans  from  the  various  IFIs  will  primarily  finance  large  infrastructure  projects 
and  are  projected  to  grow  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  While  the  ini- 
tial contracts  to  build  specific  roads,  ports,  or  bridges  will  be  very  lucrative  and  im- 
portant, the  effect  of  these  loans  will  be  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual 
projects.  Infrastructure  loans  will  create  ripple  effects  throughout  the  economy  and 
open  opportunities  not  directly  tied  to  the  original  contracts.  Neatly  designating 
which  projects  could  be  pursued  and  which  could  not  would  be  technically  unfeasible 
and  open  to  serious  dispute. 

Many  American  businesses  from  a  wide  range  of  industries  have  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  Vietnam.  The  companies  are  varied,  but  the  number  of  industries  di- 
rectly affected  by  IFI  loans  is  relatively  small.  A  partial  lifting  of  the  embargo  would 
allow  only  a  few  large  companies  to  benefit  while  continuing  to  relegate  the  rest  to 
the  sidelines  of  economic  activity. 

Far  from  being  an  effective  coercive  tool,  our  economic  embargo's  main  victims  are 
now  innocent  Vietnamese  citizens  and  our  very  own  business  community.  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  for  this  embargo,  it  has  long  since  passed. 

DEMOCRATIZATION  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

During  the  Clinton  Administration,  promoting  democracy  and  respect  for  human 
rights  has  taken  a  more  central  role  in  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  While  Vietnam 
has  moved  to  liberalize  its  economy,  the  government  has  sought  to  retain  a  strict 
monopoly  on  political  power  and  expression.  Continuing  centralization  on  the  part 
of  the  Vietnamese  government  has  prompted  some  to  call  for  moving  the  yardstick 
farther  down  the  "road"  by  conditioning  political  and  economic  ties  on  democratic 
reform.  This  would  be  a  mistake  and  would  be  counterproductive  to  the  promotion 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  in  Vietnam. 

For  years  the  U.S.  has  granted  China  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  status.  Even 
after  the  brutal  massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square,  MFN  status  was  continued  with 
minor  limitations.  The  arguments  put  fortn  to  maintain  MFN  for  China  center 
around  the  need  to  support  the  moderates  and  progressives  who  seek  both  economic 
and  political  change.  Although  the  U.S.  recognizes  that  this  is  a  slow  evolving  proc- 
ess, it  is  the  belie?  of  the  U.S.  that  by  constructively  engaging  the  Chinese,  change 
will  be  encouraged.  Why  can  we  not  say  the  same  about  Vietnam?  There  is  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  conservative  policies  toward  Vietnam  support  conserv- 
ative policies  in  Vietnam. 

Economic  decentralization,  over  time,  begets  political  decentralization.  The  inde- 
pendent decision  making  which  makes  economic  reform  succeed  cannot  be  sustained 
indefinitely  without  corresponding  reforms  in  the  political  sphere.  Economic  develop- 
ment, together  with  the  effects  of  outside  political  and  economic  relations,  cannot 
be  artificially  isolated  from  society  as  a  whole.  The  accoutrements  of  development, 
which  come  in  the  form  of  advanced  communication  and  transportation,  combine 
with  the  spread  of  ideas  across  borders  and  tend  to  undermine  the  ability  of  govern- 
ments to  function  monopolistically. 

It  only  takes  a  short  visit  to  Vietnam  to  realize  that  its  people's  eagerness  to  de- 
velop economically  and  shake  off  years  of  inefficient  management  far  outpaces  their 
ability  to  find  outlets  for  their  energy.  As  these  opportunities  arise  and  the  economy 
prospers,  the  government  will  lose  its  ability  to  command  events  and  ideas.  Compet- 
ing societal  interests,  stifled  now,  will  eventually  emerge  to  challenge  the  govern- 
ment's unilateral  control. 

This  promises  to  be  a  slow  and,  at  times,  painful  process.  Many  countries 
throughout  Asia,  including  some  of  our  closest  allies,  are  only  beginning  to  move  to- 
ward true  democratization.  They  often  continue  to  operate  as  one-party  states  and 
many  of  America's  fundamental  freedoms  are  lacking.  We  should  continue  to  encour- 
age pluralism  all  over  Asia,  but  by  definition,  democracy  requires  that  change  come 
from  within.  A  policy  that  attempts  to  impose  democracy  by  unilateral  demands  is 
bound  to  fail.  One  that  relies  on  the  coercive  value  of  a  completely  eroded  economic 
embargo  would  be  futile.  In  the  end,  expanding  our  requirements  for  economic  and 
political  normalization  would  be  contrary  to  our  desire  to  see  the  role  of  democracy 
and  human  rights  expanded  in  Vietnam. 

Asia  Watch,  a  prominent  human  rights  group,  recently  visited  Vietnam  on  a  trip 
facilitated  by  our  organization.  Their  experience  is  illustrative  of  a  more  construc- 
tive,  realistic  approach  to  addressing  human   rights   concerns   with   Vietnam.   The 
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visit  was  successful  in  breaking  down  some  of  the  misunderstanding  and  mistrust 
between  two  parties  who  saw  themselves  in  primarily  adversarial  roles.  Even 
though  after  the  trip  serious,  fundamental  disagreements  remained  on  many  issues, 
both  sides  agreed  to  set  up  a  framework  for  sharing  ideas  in  an  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual respect.  Neither  side  compromised  its  basic  beliefs,  but  both  realized  that  a  pol- 
icy of  constructive  interaction  is  more  fruitful  than  one  based  only  on  recrimination. 

U.S.  policy  should  move  toward  this  same  realization.  The  first  step  toward  over- 
all agreement  between  our  countries  may  be  an  agreement  to  disagree.  We  need  to 
replace  our  all-or-nothing  embargo-and-isolate  policy  with  a  more  subtle  one  based 
on  the  complexity  of  relations  between  two  sovereign  nations. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  U.S.  is  a  signatory  to  the  declaration  which  came  out 
of  the  recently  completed  International  Conference  on  Human  Rights.  Economic  de- 
velopment, Mr.  Chairman,  is  now  recognized  as  a  basic  human  right  and  carries  the 
same  weight  as  civil  and  political  rights.  Does  this  not  make  our  embargo  on  Viet- 
nam inconsistent  with  international  norms  on  human  rights? 

REGIONAL  STABILITY 

Southeast  Asia  is  as  peaceful  and  stable  as  at  any  time  in  recent  memory.  Elec- 
tions in  Cambodia  were  more  successful  than  anyone  could  have  hoped.  They  re- 
moved some  of  the  last  vestiges  of  active  Cold  War  rivalry  in  the  region  and  have 
raised  the  possibility  that  a  measure  of  peace  will  come  to  that  benighted  country. 
Other  nations  have  also  agreed  to  work  out  their  difference  through  negotiations  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  threats  and  attacks. 

Underneath  this  surface  calm,  however,  there  remain  flash-points  of  instability 
throughout  the  region.  Conflicting  claims  over  the  potentially  oil-rich  Spratly  Is- 
lands continue  to  create  tension;  increasing  military  build-up  by  China  and  other 
nations  adds  uncertainty;  Asian  neighbors  watch  warily  as  Japan  plays  a  more  as- 
sertive role  in  regional  issues;  and  America,  after  leaving  major  military  bases  in 
the  Philippines,  persists  in  encouraging  a  vacuum  of  power  by  denying  recognition 
to  an  increasingly  important  country. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings  in  front  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord  highlighted  the  importance  of 
Asian  stability  and  the  need  for  U.S.  involvement  to  promote  security: 

The  post-Cold  War  period  invites  dialogue  to  prevent  arms  races,  the  forging 
of  competing  alignments,  and  efforts  by  one  power  or  group  of  powers  to  domi- 
nate this  strategic  region.  Our  voice  will  be  crucial. 

By  continuing  to  deny  political  and  economic  relations  to  Vietnam,  we  mute  our 
voice  and  risk  creating  instability  by  retarding  Vietnam's  constructive  reintegration 
into  regional  affairs. 

In  fact,  we  share  common  interests  with  Vietnam  in  our  effort  to  create  balance 
in  the  region.  A  weak  Vietnam,  dominated  economically  by  Japan  and  militarily  by 
China,  is  in  neither  of  our  long-term  interests.  But  our  continued  absence  creates 
a  situation  where  this  very  outcome  becomes  increasingly  possible.  Maintaining  our 
political  and  economic  embargo  denies  the  reality  of  a  vastly  changed  region,  and 
has  the  potential  to  seriously  erode  our  other  vital  security  concerns  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

OTHER  BENEFITS  OF  NORMALIZATION 

A.  Boat  People 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  80,000  Vietnamese  boat  people  still  living  in  camps 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  a  July  7,  1993  statement,  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  said  it  is  time  for  these  refugees  to  go  home. 

For  years,  boat  people  left  Vietnam,  most  hoping  eventually  to  be  resettled  in  the 
United.  States.  However,  unlike  U.S.  policy  toward  Haitian  and  Chinese  refugees 
trying  to  reach  our  shores,  the  United  States  vigorously  opposed  any  attempts  by 
the  Southeast  Asian  countries  of  first  asylum  to  send  the  boat  people  back  to  Viet- 
nam. We  pressured  these  countries  to  take  the  Vietnamese  into  their  camps,  while 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  resettle  those  we  deemed  to  be  economic  migrants. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  oppose  the  forced  repatriation  of  these  "economic  migrants" 
who  are  languishing  in  the  camps.  Despite  our  policy  of  forcibly  repatriating  Hai- 
tians and  Chinese,  the  U.S.  insists  that  the  Vietnamese  can  only  be  returned  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Last  September,  the  United  States  provided  Vietnam  with  $2  million  to  assist 
with  the  training  of  repatriated  refugees.  The  purpose  of  this  money  was  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  refugees  in  the  camps  that  we  support  their  returning  to  Vietnam. 
A  recent  visitor  to  the  camps  in  Hong  Kong  asked  several  refugees  why  they  still 
are  not  willing  to  return  to  Vietnam.  These  refugees  answered  that  they  are  waiting 
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until  the  U.S.  lifts  the  embargo.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  to  promote  the  return  of 
these  refugees  is  to  lift  the  trade  embargo. 

B.  Orderly  Departure  Program 

The  Orderly  Departure  Program  (ODP)  is  a  program  that  enables  Vietnamese  to 
leave  Vietnam  and  come  to  the  United  States  to  be  reunited  with  family  members 
and  also  allows  former  inmates  of  re-education  camps  to  be  resettled  in  the  United 
States.  The  ODP  also  permits  Amerasians  to  come  to  the  U.S.,  although  the 
Amerasian  segment  of  the  program  is  virtually  completed. 

The  ODP  office  is  located  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and  effectively  functions  as  a 
U.S.  Consulate-in-exile.  Foreign  service  and  immigration  officers  fly  to  Vietnam 
every  2  weeks  to  conduct  interviews.  Medical  examinations  and  flight  arrangements 
are  handled  by  the  International  Organization  for  Migration  (IOM). 

The  ODP  office  employs  over  250  people.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that 
there  is  not  a  single  U.S.  consular  section  in  the  world  that  employs  that  many  peo- 

f)le.  The  ODP  is  a  totally  ineffective  way  to  run  an  immigration  program,  and  is 
urthermore  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  The  iob  will  be  done  much  more  effec- 
tively and  less  expensively  when  the  U.S.  consulate  is  inevitably  opened  in  Ho  Chi 
Minn  City.  We  should  remember  that  the  ODP  program  is  a  service  to  our  former 
allies,  and  not  a  reward  to  the  Vietnamese  government. 

C.  Consular  Assistance 

In  December  1991,  the  Bush  administration  lifted  restrictions  on  travel  service 
providers  for  Vietnam.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1993,  over  350,000  tourists  vis- 
ited Vietnam,  twice  as  many  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Many  of  them  were 
from  the  United  States.  American  tourists  travelling  to  Vietnam  do  so  without  the 
benefit  of  having  U.S.  consular  services.  The  U.S.  government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  consular  services  to  its  citizens  travelling  abroad. 

The  U.S.  delegation  that  visited  Vietnam  last  week  proposed  sending  three  U.S. 
State  Department  officers  to  Vietnam  to  deal  with  visiting  MIA  families  and  U.S. 
veterans.  It  is  clear  from  this  action  that  the  United  States  recognizes  the  value  of 
having  a  consular-type  presence  in  Vietnam  to  assist  certain  classes  of  U.S.  visitors 
to  Vietnam.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  permanent  consular  presence  in  Viet- 
nam to  assist  all  U.S.  visitors  to  that  country. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  many  Vietnamese  coming  to  this  country  to  study. 
They,  too,  should  have  the  advantage  of  having  a  Vietnamese  consular  presence  in 
this  country  available  to  assist  them. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  iust  examined  many  important  reasons  for  our  country  to 
move  forward  and  normalize  our  political  and  economic  relations  with  Vietnam.  We 
have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  taking  this  important  step. 

I  began  this  testimony  with  a  call  for  this  nation  to  face  the  truths  about  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  The  truth  is,  our  nation  is  still  at  war  with  itself. 

Our  organization  initiated  a  focus-group  study  to  examine  Americans'  attitudes  to- 
ward the  war,  toward  its  veterans,  and  toward  reconciliation  with  Vietnam.  The 
most  startling  conclusion  of  the  study  was  the  attitudes  which  were  displayed  about 
political  deceit  and  responsibility  for  the  war: 

The  public,  even  those  of  the  Vietnam  generation,  are  able  to  deny  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  and  its  consequences  by  concentrating  on  the  deception 
and  lies  of  America's  political  leaders.  Few  respondents  in  these  groups  ever 
thought  of  themselves  or  the  people  as  "guilty" — with  some  on-going  responsibil- 
ity for  the  veterans,  Southeast  Asia  or  the  Vietnamese  people.  People  feel  sorry 
for  the  plight  of  the  veterans  and  recoil  at  the  horror  of  the  war.  But  those  sen- 
timents are  detached  from  responsibility  and,  therefore,  take  on  a  charitable 
character.  The  key  to  that  detachment  is  the  ability  to  blame  political 
leaders  who  lied  and  misled  the  American  people. 
The  belief  in  political  deceit  is  so  strong  and  pervasive  that  one  should  think  of 
it  as  a  central  dynamic  in  the  way  people  relate  to  the  war.  Indeed,  people  in  all 
four  groups  focused  on  the  changed  view  of  political  leaders  and  govern- 
ment as  the  principal  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war.  [emphasis  added] 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  American  government  faces  a  crisis  of  confidence  among 
the  American  people.  Americans  today  are  prone  to  exhibit  mistrust,  cynicism  and 
apathy  toward  the  government.  Our  focus  group  study  indicates  these  attitudes  can 
be  traced  in  large  part  to  the  conduct  of  our  political  leaders  during  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  ignore  the  truth,  as  long  as  we 
allow  Vietnam  to  be  a  wound  that  never  heals,  I  believe  this  crisis  in  confidence 
will  remain. 
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Isn't  it  time  we  face  up  to  the  truth  about  our  involvement  in  that  country? 
Isn't  it  time  we  finally  put  an  end  to  our  war  in  Vietnam? 
I  thank  you. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Terzano. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Al  Baker,  who  is  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Halliburton  Energy  Services  from  Dallas,  TX.  He  is  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  an  association  of 
some  500  businesses  that  are  interested  in  investment. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  AL  BAKER,  CHAIRMAN  AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER,  HALLIBURTON  ENERGY  SERVICES,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCEL,  INC. 

Mr.  Baker.  Thank  you,  sir. 

As  you  know,  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  And  in  the  interest  of  time 

Senator  Robb.  If  you  would  not  mind  putting  that  microphone 
fairly  close  so  you  can  talk  directly  into  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  OK,  fine. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  abbreviate  our  written 
testimony  and  ask  that  the  full  text  be  inserted  into  the  record. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  objection,  your  entire  text  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Mr.  BAKER.  OK.  Thank  you,  sir. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  lift  the 
trade  embargo  on  Vietnam.  We  support,  as  a  first  step,  President 
Clinton's  decision  on  July  2  to  end  U.S.  opposition  to  bridge  financ- 
ing by  France  and  Japan  for  payment  of  Vietnam's  arrears  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

We  also  support  the  decision  announced  last  Saturday  by  Sec- 
retary Lord  in  Hanoi  that  the  United  States  will  station  officials 
there  to  assist  American  families  in  the  search  for  missing  Ameri- 
cans. We  feel  renewing  commercials  relations  is  consistent  with  re- 
solving the  remaining  discrepancy  issues. 

As  Senator  Murkowski  said  earlier  this  month,  allowing  U.S. 
businesses  to  enter  the  Vietnamese  market  will  give  us  greater  op- 
portunities to  resolve  the  POW/MIA  issue  through  increased  con- 
tacts with  the  Vietnamese.  Our  purpose  in  appearing  here  this 
morning  is  to  emphasize  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  to  Amer- 
ican companies  of  maintaining  the  embargo. 

Vietnam's  rapid  economic  development  and  investment  by  our 
trading  competitors  in  Vietnam  are  taking  place  despite  the  U.S. 
policy  restrictions.  The  United  States  is  paying  a  price  in  lost  jobs, 
lost  profits,  and  diminished  competitiveness  in  this  rapidly  growing 
region. 

In  the  past,  because  of  the  cooperation  of  other  countries,  the  em- 
bargo was  effective  in  isolating  Vietnam.  Now,  because  our  trading 
competitors  have  largely  abandoned  the  embargo,  it  is  effective 
only  in  isolating  the  United  States  from  the  most  populous  country 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  dynamic  regions — Southeast  Asia. 

The  renewed  Vietnamese  access  to  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions, which  will  result  from  last  week's  action  at  the  IMF,  will 
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place  U.S.  business  in  the  unusual  position  of  having  its  own  Gov- 
ernment use  U.S.  tax  dollars,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  fund  eco- 
nomic activity  from  which  they  are  legally  barred.  The  jobs  and 
profits  which  will  accrue  to  the  exporters  and  investors  participat- 
ing in  the  resulting  increase  of  economic  activity  in  Vietnam  will 
not  benefit  Americans. 

Vietnam's  economy  has  made  impressive  progress  in  recent 
years.  The  opportunities  emerging  in  Vietnam  are  being  taken  up 
by  our  Japanese,  French,  Australian,  Thai,  and  overseas  Chinese 
competitors.  Current  investment  from  the  Asia  and  Pacific  rim 
countries  is  estimated  at  $5  billion  to  $8  billion,  excluding  oil  explo- 
ration, and  is  growing. 

The  most  active  area,  however,  is  the  petroleum  exploration,  de- 
velopment, transportation,  and  refining  sector.  The  petroleum  serv- 
ices market  is  the  third  most-active  in  the  region. 

Vietnam  currently  produces  about  100,000  barrels  a  day  of  crude 
from  the  offshore  fields.  While  the  country's  potential  as  an  oil  pro- 
ducer has  not  yet  been  determined,  preliminary  estimates  of  crude 
oil  reserves  are  substantial — up  to  22  billion  barrels. 

Since  Vietnam  now  has  no  refining  or  petrochemical  facilities,  it 
sells  their  crude  abroad  and  imports  all  petroleum-based  products. 
The  Vietnamese  have  invited  bids  from  qualified  potential  partners 
from  a  joint  refinery  project,  and  have  received  17  proposals  from 
European  and  Pacific  rim,  mostly  Japanese,  companies.  Vietnam 
recognizes  that  U.S.  companies  are  world  leaders  in  technology  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  in  this  industry,  but  they  will 
move  ahead  without  it. 

The  exclusion  of  the  U.S.  energy  service  and  engineering  and 
construction  firms  from  this  $3  billion  market  has  not  affected  the 
flow  of  investment  to  Vietnam's  petroleum  sector.  The  slow 
progress  down  the  U.S.  roadmap  to  renewing  relations  with  Viet- 
nam has  been  a  signal  to  our  foreign  competitors  to  work  aggres- 
sively to  preempt  our  market  entry.  The  danger  we  presently 
confront  is  that  as  more  time  passes,  our  competitors  will  become 
too  established  to  dislodge. 

The  U.S.  companies  currently  have  technology  assets  and  institu- 
tional knowledge  predating  1975.  But  this  is  a  wasting  asset,  which 
diminishes  as  foreign  competitors,  free  from  the  competition  of 
American  companies,  acquire  their  own  experience  and  business  re- 
lationships. 

A  second  majonarea  in  which  opportunities  are  being  lost  is  the 
rebuilding  of  Vietnam's  infrastructure,  a  process  which  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  economic  growth  and  made  possible  by  IMF 
credits  and  World  Bank  project  lending.  Ultimately,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  will  resume  project  lending,  but  that,  too,  will  re- 
quire a  change  in  U.S.  policy. 

The  Vietnamese  are  not  reserving  sectors  of  their  development  or 
product  areas  for  Americans.  They  have,  however,  shown  an  inter- 
est in  U.S.  companies  providing  price  and  financial  competitiveness 
to  other  manufacturers. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  long  supported  the  es- 
tablished international  law  principle  that  expropriations  of  prop- 
erty of  foreign  private  investors  must  receive  prompt,  adequate, 
and  effective  compensation  from  the  expropriating  state.  Fairness 
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and  justice  require  that  as  part  of  the  progress  of  normalization  of 
relations  with  Vietnam,  fully  compensate  those  persons  whose 
property  was  seized  in  violation  of  international  law  in  1975. 

The  U.S.  claimants  are  relying  on  their  Government  to  secure 
full  compensation  for  more  than  $200  million  in  claims. 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  believes  that 
these  are  compelling  reasons  for  the  United  States  to  lift  the  trade 
embargo  on  Vietnam.  After  all,  U.S.  leverage  over  Vietnam  will  not 
end  with  the  lifting  of  the  embargo.  There  still  remain  extension 
of  diplomatic  recognition,  most-favored-nation  status,  and  business 
support  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government,  such  as  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  OPIC  programs. 

Finally,  of  course,  Vietnam  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act.  For  all  these 
reasons,  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  move  now  to  lift  the 
embargo. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Baker  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Baker 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Al  Baker,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Halliburton 
Energy  Services,  headquartered  in  Houston,  Texas.  I  am  appearing  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  an  association  of  more  than  500 
U.S.  companies  engaged  in  international  trade  and  investment. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  lift  the  trade  embar- 
go on  Vietnam.  We  support  as  a  first  step  President  Clinton's  decision  on  July  2 
to  end  U.S.  opposition  to  bridge  financing  by  France  and  Japan  for  payment  of  Viet- 
nam's arrears  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  We  also  support  the  decision 
announced  last  Saturday  by  Secretary  Lord  in  Hanoi  that  the  U.S.  will  station  offi- 
cials there  to  assist  American  families  in  the  search  for  missing  Americans. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  trade  embargo  should  be  linked  indefinitely 
to  the  resolution  of  the  remaining  discrepancy  cases  of  missing  servicemen.  As  Sen- 
ator Murkowski  said  earlier  this  month,  "allowing  U.S.  businesses  to  enter  the  Viet- 
namese market  will  give  us  greater  opportunities  to  resolve  the  POW/MIA  issue 
through  increased  contacts  with  the  Vietnamese." 

Our  purpose  in  appearing  here  this  morning  is  to  emphasize  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  to  American  companies  of  maintaining  the  embargo.  Vietnam's  rapid 
economic  development  and  investment  by  our  trading  competitors  in  Vietnam  are 
taking  place  despite  U.S.  policy  restrictions.  The  United  States  is  paying  a  price  in 
lost  yobs,  lost  profits  and  diminished  competitiveness  in  this  rapidly  growing  region. 
In  the  past,  because  of  the  cooperation  of  other  countries,  the  embargo  was  effective 
in  isolating  Vietnam.  Now,  because  our  trading  competitors  have  largely  abandoned 
the  embargo,  it  is  effective  only  in  isolating  the  U.S.  from  the  most  populous  country 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  dynamic  regions — Southeast  Asia. 

The  renewed  Vietnamese  access  to  the  international  financial  institutions  which 
will  result  from  last  week's  action  at  the  IMF  will  place  U.S.  business  in  the  un- 
usual position  of  having  its  own  government  use  U.S.  tax  dollars  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  fund  economic  activity  from  which  they  are  legally  barred.  The  jobs  and 
profits  which  will  accrue  to  exporters  and  investors  participating  in  the  resulting 
increase  of  economic  activity  in  Vietnam  will  not  benefit  Americans.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  policy  that  the  American  people  will  support.  We  are  also  con- 
vinced that  it  would  seriously  undermine  the  already  tenuous  support  in  this  coun- 
try for  U.S.  contributions  to  the  international  financial  institutions. 

Vietnam's  economy  has  made  impressive  progress  in  recent  years.  In  fact  the 
country  is  poised  to  join  its  neighbors  in  creating  an  area  of  greater  regional  inter- 
dependence. According  to  the  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Council,  in  1992  Viet- 
nam's real  gross  domestic  product  grew  at  more  than  8%  and  its  inflation  rate  came 
down  to  20%  from  60%  in  1990.  In  1991  Vietnam's  liberalized  foreign  investment 
regime,  relatively  low  wages,  and  high  literacy  caused  it  to  receive  more  foreign  in- 
vestment ($1.2  billion)  than  did  India  or  South  Korea.  The  country  will  be  a  net  ex- 
porter of  energy  and  foodstuffs  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In  fact,  rising  incomes  in 
Vietnam  have  already  created  a  demand  for  about  $40  million  of  imported  U.S. 
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products  a  year.  Obviously  all  the  profits  for  these  sales  go  to  middlemen  in  third 
countries. 

The  opportunities  emerging  in  Vietnam  are  being  taken  up  by  our  Japanese, 
French,  Australian,  Thai  and  overseas  Chinese  competitors.  In  February,  for  exam- 
ple, more  than  300  French  companies  went  with  President  Mitterand  on  his  state 
visit  to  Vietnam.  Japan  has  begun  providing  export  finance  credits  to  its  companies 
selling  to  Vietnam.  South  Korea's  interest  was  reflected  in  a  visit  to  Hanoi  by  its 
prime  minister  in  November.  More  than  100  countries  now  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  Germany,  France  and  the  U.K.  have  established  trade  missions 
with  Vietnam,  identified  specific  projects  for  development  and  begun  giving  bilateral 
aid. 

Current  investment  from  the  Asian  Pacific  rim  countries  (Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Australia)  is  estimated  at  $5  to  $8  billion  (ex- 
cluding oil  exploration)  and  it  is  growing.  These  investments  are  financing  some  in- 
frastructure projects,  but  are  mostly  concentrated  in  light  industry,  agro-processing, 
tourism  and  export-oriented  industries. 

The  most  active  area,  however,  is  the  petroleum  exploration,  development,  trans- 
portation and  refining  sector.  The  petroleum  services  market  is  the  third  most  ac- 
tive in  the  region.  Vietnam  currently  produces  about  100,000  barrels  a  day  of  crude 
oil  from  offshore  fields.  While  the  country's  potential  as  an  oil  producer  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  preliminary  estimates  of  crude  oil  reserves  are  substantial  (up  to 
22  billion'  barrels).  Since  Vietnam  now  has  no  refining  or  petrochemical  facilities, 
it  sells  this  crude  abroad  and  imports  all  petroleum-based  products.  The  Vietnamese 
have  invited  bids  from  qualified  potential  partners  for  a  joint  refinery  project  and 
have  received  17  proposals  from  European  and  Pacific  rim  (mostly  Japanese)  compa- 
nies. Vietnam  recognizes  that  U.S.  companies  are  world  leaders  in  technology  devel- 
opment and  commercialization  in  this  industry,  but  they  will  move  ahead  without 
it. 

The  exclusion  of  the  U.S.  energy  service  and  engineering  and  construction  firms 
from  this  $3  billion  market  has  not  affected  the  flow  of  investment  to  Vietnam's  pe- 
troleum sector.  The  slow  progress  down  the  U.S.  "road  map"  to  renewing  relations 
with  Vietnam  has  been  a  signal  to  our  foreign  competitors  to  work  aggressively  to 
preempt  our  market  entry.  The  danger  we  presently  confront  is  that  as  more  time 
passes,  our  competitors  will  become  too  well  established  to  dislodge.  U.S.  companies 
currently  have  technology  assets  and  institutional  knowledge  pre-dating  1975.  But 
this  is  a  wasting  asset  which  diminishes  as  foreign  competitors,  free  from  the  com- 
petition of  American  companies,  acquire  their  own  experience  and  business  relation- 
ships. 

It  is  important  to  the  flexibility  and  competitiveness  of  U.S.  companies  to  be  able 
to  operate  internationally  in  consortia  with  other,  often  non-U.S.  companies.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  oil  business  and  certainly  in  the  aircraft-building  business.  For 
example,  the  last  remaining  block  of  existing  oil  reserves  has  reportedly  gone  to  a 
French-Japanese  joint  venture. 

If  U.S.  companies  cannot  participate  in  a  country  due  to  bilateral  U.S.  sanctions, 
their  attractiveness  as  a  consortium  partner  is  reduced  to  foreign  companies.  This 
is  clearly  the  case  in  Vietnam  where  the  off-shore  oil  companies  from  Europe  and 
elsewhere  are  operating  in  consortia.  In  short,  the  unilateral  trade  embargo  reduces 
the  U.S.  companies'  attractiveness  as  commercial  partners  and,  therefore,  reduces 
competitive  opportunities. 

A  second  major  area  in  which  opportunities  are  being  lost  is  the  rebuilding  of 
Vietnam's  infrastructure — a  process  which  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  economic 
growth  made  possible  by  IMF  credits  and  World  Bank  project  lending.  Ultimately 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  will  resume  project  lending,  but  that  too  will  require 
a  change  in  U.S.  policy.  It  is  not  possible  to  discern  any  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  reserve  sectors  of  their  development  or  product  areas  for  Americans. 
They  have,  however,  shown  an  interest  in  U.S.  companies  providing  price  and  finan- 
cial competitiveness  to  other  manufacturers.  For  example,  a  Vietnamese  cement 
plant  recently  requested  price  quotations  for  certain  Caterpillar  equipment.  After  re- 
ceiving the  information,  the  Vietnamese  immediately  used  the  pricing  against  a  Jap- 
anese competitor  to  drive  down  his  price. 

The  loss  cannot  be  measured  only  in  the  initial  sales  which  are  affected.  It  also 
affects  downstream  parts  revenue  for  equipment  for  3  to  5  years,  developing  user 
preferences,  and  subsequent  selling  efforts  which  will  require  a  disproportionate  em- 
phasis on  price,  rather  than  lowest  evaluated  cost.  For  example,  a  Swiss  company 
is  developing  a  cement  plant  in  Vietnam  that  could  require  about  $50  million  of  U.S. 
cement  plant  equipment.  This  project  will  be  funded  through  Swiss  and  Vietnamese 
equity  and  foreign  borrowing  and  is  scheduled  for  implementation  in  1993—94.  This 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  cement  plant  manufacturers  only  if  the  U.S.  em- 
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bargo  is  lifted  and  export  credit  support  is  provided  by  Eximbank.  Otherwise  the 
deal  will  go  to  Japan. 

There  are  two  final  points  which  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion. The  first  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  sanctions  are  administered  and  the 
second  with  private  claims  against  blocked  Vietnamese  assets. 

The  process  for  administering  sanctions  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control 
is  essentially  secret.  The  Office's  determinations  in  the  case  of  individual  companies 
are  not  available  to  other  companies.  So  long  as  the  embargo  is  retained,  the  private 
sector  needs  a  clear  statement  defining  permissible  activity,  rather  than  requiring 
companies  to  obtain  clearance  for  every  step  of  their  activity.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam 
the  executive  branch  has  not  always  been  clear  about  the  range  of  permissible  activ- 
ity and  there  is  a  danger  that  Treasury's  interpretation,  which  often  takes  consider- 
able time  to  obtain,  will  vary  from  the  policy. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has  long  supported  the  established  inter- 
national law  principle  that  expropriations  of  property  of  foreign  private  investors 
must  receive  prompt,  adequate  and  effective  compensation  from  the  expropriating 
state. 

In  1975  North  Vietnam,  in  clear  violation  of  international  law,  expropriated  prop- 
erty of  U.S.  persons  in  South  Vietnam.  Vietnam  failed  to  provide  prompt,  just  and 
adequate  compensation  as  required  by  international  law  and  by  U.S.  law.  In  1980 
Congress  directed  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  (FCSC)  a  quasi-judi- 
cial agency  within  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals against  Vietnam  for  expropriations.  Of  the  534  original  claimants,  the  FCSC 
certified  as  valid  claims  of  192.  These  U.S.  claimants  are  individuals,  charities,  and 
corporations  from  33  states.  The  total  amount  of  these  certified  claims,  including 
principal  and  interest,  is  in  excess  of  $200  million. 

Fairness  and  justice  require  that  as  part  of  the  process  of  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam,  full  compensation  be  paid  to  those  U.S.  persons  whose  property 
was  seized  in  violation  of  international  law  in  1975.  It  is  understood  that  these 
claims  have  been  raised  by  U.S.  government  officials  in  discussion  with  the  Viet- 
namese, but  apparently  without  result.  The  U.S.  claimants  are  relying  on  their  gov- 
ernment to  secure  full  compensation.  Settlement  of  these  claims  would  reassure 
U.S.  companies  that  they  would  be  protected  against  future  expropriations. 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  government  collapsed  and  the  North  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupied the  south,  the  U.S.  government  froze  all  South  Vietnamese  assets  in  the  U.S. 
The  total  amount  of  these  blocked  assets  held  in  U.S.  banks  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts or  securities  is  about  $260  million.  The  United  States  would  be  justified 
under  international  law  in  employing  these  blocked  assets  to  compensate  U.S. 
claimants.  In  fact,  any  claim  Vietnam  may  have  asserted  to  the  blocked  assets  is 
fatally  flawed  since  it  would  be  based  upon  its  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
and  its  serious  violations  of  international  law  in  seizing  private  properties.  Settle- 
ment, in  accordance  with  international  law  must  be  an  integral  element  of  normal- 
ization with  Vietnam. 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  believes  that  these  are  compel- 
ling reasons  for  the  United  States  to  lift  the  trade  embargo  on  Vietnam.  After  all, 
U.S.  leverage  over  Vietnam  will  not  end  with  the  lifting  of  the  embargo.  There  will 
still  remain  extension  of  diplomatic  recognition,  most-favored-nation  status,  and  the 
business  support  programs  of  the  U.S.  government  such  as  Eximbank  and  OPIC 
programs.  Finally,  of  course,  Vietnam  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act.  For  all  these  reasons  we  believe  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  move  now  to  lift  the  embargo. 

Senator  ROBB.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Baker. 

Next,  we  have  someone  who  is  a  personal  friend  that  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  not  only  because  of  his  leadership  in  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietnamese-American  community,  but  because  his 
brother  is  one  of  those  political  prisoners  of  conscience  and  we  have 
asked,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Nguyen  to  speak  about  his  brother, 
Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que. 

Dr.  Nguyen  himself  is  a  physician  and  is  widely  respected  as  a 
leader  internationally.  I  note  also  the  presence  with  Dr.  Nguyen 
today  of  Ambassador  Pham,  who  was  a  former  South  Vietnamese 
Ambassador,  Sidney  Savage,  director  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Lit- 
eracy Council,  and  others  who  have  all  been  working  on  this  issue 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 
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I  might  note  with  some  parochial  pride  that  Dr.  Nguyen  is  a  resi- 
dent of  northern  Virginia. 

Dr.  Nguyen,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  QUAN  QHOC  NGUYEN,  M.D.,  BROTHER  OF 
VIETNAMESE  POLITICAL  PRISONER,  NGUYEN  DAN  QUE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Nguyen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  distinguished  committee  today.  I  am  the  brother  of  Dr. 
Nguyen  Dan  Que,  who  has  been  a  political  prisoner  in  Vietnam  for 
14  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  kind  letter  inviting  me  to  testify,  you  spe- 
cifically asked  me  to  address  my  brother's  case.  I  am  pleased  to  do 
so,  but  since  he  is  just  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  lan- 
guishing in  the  Vietnamese  gulag,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  present 
the  whole  picture  of  the  human  rights  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  widely  known  and  as  reported  by  such  organi- 
zations as  Amnesty  International  and  Asia  Watch,  Vietnam  today 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  oppressive  regimes.  While  many  journal- 
ists report  improvements  in  Vietnam,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that 
in  March  of  this  year,  the  International  Red  Cross  closed  its  office 
in  Hanoi  because  its  representatives  were  not  allowed  access  to  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  that  recently,  there  have  been  reports  regard- 
ing the  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  sentencing  of  nonviolent  advo- 
cates of  democracy. 

Although  the  Communists  claim  to  have  released  nearly  1  mil- 
lion reeducation  camp  prisoners,  the  regime  recently  rearrested  a 
number  of  the  same  people  using  vague  criminal  laws.  Former 
South  Vietnamese  officers  and  Government  workers  are  discrimi- 
nated against:  they  are  denied  permission  to  work,  they  have  no 
veteran  status,  no  disability  benefits,  and  no  medical  treatment  for 
sickness. 

Their  children  suffer  discrimination  in  education  and  in  employ- 
ment. Many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  go  to  new  economic  zones 
in  faraway  jungles  with  empty  hands.  Many  of  them  died;  those 
who  survived  live  in  poverty.  This  can  only  be  characterized  as  a 
form  of  apartheid,  which  is  not  based  on  race  or  gender,  but  on 
past  political  association. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  Communists  claimed  to  have  liberated 
and  united  Vietnam.  But  under  the  one-party  rule  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Hanoi,  Vietnam  has  become  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
oppressed  countries  in  the  world.  The  Communist  regime  has  de- 
stroyed and  is  destroying  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
wasting  the  country's  human  and  natural  resources  and  violating 
fundamental  human  rights. 

Because  of  all  these  conditions,  more  than  1  million  Vietnamese 
have  chosen  to  leave  their  country  to  escape  the  Communists.  The 
Vietnamese  people  have  a  profound  attachment  to  their  homeland. 
They  did  not  leave  their  country  during  the  famine  in  1945  which 
caused  1  million  deaths  from  starvation,  or  during  the  30  years  of 
bitter  war.  But  the  Communists  have  driven  the  Vietnamese  people 
from  their  native  land,  to  face  danger  and  death  on  the  high  seas 
and  mistreatment  in  refugee  camps.  Most  refugees  would  rather 
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stay  in  refugee  camps  under  the  most  subhuman  conditions  than 
be  repatriated  to  Vietnam.  Those  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

People  who  cannot  leave  the  country  have  no  choice  other  than 
a  life  of  misery  or  imprisonment.  According  to  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment's annual  report  on  worldwide  human  rights  in  1992,  seri- 
ous human  rights  violations  in  Vietnam  have  continued.  They  in- 
cluded severe  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  of  reli- 
gion, of  peaceful  assembly  and  association,  and  movement. 

Vietnamese  authorities  continue  to  arrest  and  imprison  people 
who  speak  out  for  freedom  and  political  pluralism.  Detainees  con- 
tinue to  be  held  incommunicado  for  indefinite  periods  without  for- 
mal charges,  denied  due  process,  such  as  the  right  to  have  legal 
representation  during  interrogation  and  trial.  Thousands  of  people 
have  been  put  in  jail  simply  for  criticizing  the  Government  in  a 
peaceful  manner. 

My  brother,  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que,  advocated  the  nonviolent 
struggle  to  establish  a  democratic,  multiparty  and  progressive  Viet- 
nam through  free  and  fair  elections.  For  that,  he  was  imprisoned 
twice.  The  first  time  was  from  1978-88  without  trial.  During  that 
time,  he  was  tortured,  beaten  and  chained  in  solitary  confinement. 
The  second  time  started  from  June  1990  until  now. 

In  November  1991,  the  Communists  brought  him  to  court,  and 
although  the  U.S.  Congress  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
testing his  trial  and  calling  for  his  immediate  release  and  uncondi- 
tional release,  the  Communists  sentenced  him  to  20  years  of  hard 
labor  and  5  years  of  house  arrest. 

Dr.  Que  has  committed  no  crime.  He  only  made  a  nonviolent  pro- 
test against  human  rights  violations  by  the  Communist  regime  and 
spoke  out  for  freedom  and  democracy.  His  peaceful  protest  has  at- 
tracted worldwide  attention.  Amnesty  International  has  designated 
him  as  a  prisoner  or  conscience,  and  the  BBC  in  London  called  him 
the  moral  voice  of  Vietnam. 

Last  year  and  again  this  year,  he  was  nominated  by  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  your  colleagues,  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  human  rights  in  Viet- 
nam. This  nomination  has  also  been  endorsed  by  lawmakers  in 
many  other  countries. 

In  spite  of  continuous  international  intervention,  at  present,  Dr. 
Nguyen  Dan  Que  is  still  held  in  a  rural  labor  camp  in  Xuan-Loc. 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  human  rights  organizations 
have  been  denied  permission  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  not  only  my  brother, 
but  also  for  the  many  intellectuals,  artists,  farmers,  workers,  cler- 
gymen— Buddhist  and  Christian — who  are  in  prisons  in  Vietnam. 
Right  at  this  moment,  the  Communists  security  forces  are  cracking 
down  on  the  Buddhists  in  Hue.  And  similarly,  the  Christian  and 
the  Protestant  have  received  similar  harsh  treatment  from  the 
Communist  regime. 

There  have  been  four  self-immolations  by  Buddhists  to  protest 
the  Hanoi  policy  of  religious  persecution.  They  have  committed  no 
crime,  but  are  jailed  because  they  simply  asked  for  freedom  of 
speech,  of  religion,  and  the  right  to  choose  their  own  government 
through  free  and  fair  elections.  The  recent  successful  experience  of 
democracy  in  Cambodia  must  be  implemented  in  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  President  Clinton  wrote  to  me  during  the  1992 
Presidential  campaign,  and  again  2  months  ago.  In  both  letters,  he 
strongly  supported  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
human  rights,  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Vietnam.  President 
Clinton's  statement  has  won  the  hearts  of  more  than  1  million  Vi- 
etnamese Americans  in  this  country,  and  raised  the  hope  for  70 
million  Vietnamese  who  are  thirsting  for  freedom  in  their  own 
land. 

I  strongly  believe  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  support 
President  Clinton's  efforts  to  bring  democracy  to  Vietnam,  since  it 
is  in  the  national  tradition  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  collapse  of  communism  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  Vietnam  is  now  in  a  desperate  political  and  economic 
situation.  It  has  lost  subsidies  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and, 
despite  some  trade  with  Western  countries,  the  trade  embargo  is 
still  very  effective.  It  is  my  opinion  and  also  that  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Vietnam  Americans  that  the  United  States  is  now  in  a 
strong  position  to  push  for  democratization  in  Vietnam. 

Real  democratic  practices  should  be  established  by  Hanoi  before 
we  accede  to  their  urgent  requests.  We  should  make  clear  to  the 
Communists  that  before  Hanoi  normalizes  relations  with  the  out- 
side world  it  should  normalize  relations  with  its  own  people  first. 
We  must  not  waste  this  unique  opportunity.  Hanoi  should  show  its 
willingness  to  rejoin  the  world  community  by  implementing  the  fol- 
lowing: 

No.  1,  release  all  political  prisoners,  including  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan 
Que,  with  full  restoration  of  their  civil  and  human  rights. 

No.  2,  restore  all  basic  human  rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech, 
of  religion,  of  movement,  of  association,  as  previously  suggested  by 
Senator  Bob  Kerrey. 

No.  3,  abolish  the  uniparty  political  system  and  establish  a 
multiparty  system  in  which  all  political  organizations  can  function 
without  intimidation  or  harassment. 

No.  4,  announce  a  framework  and  schedule  of  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.N. 

If  the  United  States  is  committed  to  these  goals,  we  will  peace- 
fully bring  freedom  and  democracy  to  the  Vietnamese  people,  which 
more  than  58,000  American  servicemen  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
achieve.  And  for  that,  we,  the  Vietnamese  people  are  forever  grate- 
ful. 

Mr.  Chairman,1  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  doc- 
uments about  the  systematic  violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Hanoi  regime,  including  the  specific  case  of  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que 
and  the  persecution  of  religions  in  Vietnam. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  information  of  Dr.  Nguyen  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  ok  Dr.  Nguyen 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  distin- 
guished Committee  today.  I  am  the  brother  of  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que,  who  has  been 
a  political  prisoner  in  Vietnam  for  the  last  14  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  kind 
letter  inviting  me  to  testify,  you  specifically  asked  me  to  address  my  brother's  case. 
I  am  pleased  to  do  so,  but  since  he  is  just  one  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  lan- 
guishing in  the  Vietnamese  gulag,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  whole  picture  of 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  widely  known  and  as  reported  by  such  organizations  as  Am- 
nesty International  and  Asia  Watch,  Vietnam  today  is  one  of  the  world's  most  op- 
pressive regimes.  While  many  journalists  report  improvements  in  Vietnam,  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  that  in  March  of  this  year,  the  International  Red  Cross  closed  its 
office  in  Hanoi  because  its  representatives  were  not  allowed  access  to  political  pris- 
oners, and  that  recently,  there  have  been  reports  regarding  the  arrest,  imprison- 
ment and  sentencing  of  non-violent  advocates  of  democracy.  Although  the  Com- 
munists claimed  to  have  released  nearly  one  million  re-education  camp  prisoners, 
the  regime  recently  rearrested  a  number  of  the  same  people  using  vague  criminal 
law.  Former  South  Vietnamese  officers  and  government  workers  are  discriminated 
against:  they  are  denied  permission  to  work,  they  have  no  veteran  status,  no  disabil- 
ity benefits  and  no  medical  treatment  for  sickness.  Their  children  suffer  discrimina- 
tion in  education  and  in  employment.  Many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  go  to  new- 
economic  zones  in  far  away  jungles  with  empty  hands.  Many  of  them  died;  those 
who  survived  live  in  poverty.  This  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  form  of  apartheid, 
which  is  not  based  on  race,  gender,  but  on  past  political  association. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  Communists  claimed  to  have  liberated  and  united  Viet- 
nam. But  under  the  one-party  rule  of  the  Communists  in  Hanoi,  Vietnam  has  be- 
come one  of  the  poorest  and  most  oppressed  countries  in  the  world.  The  Communist 
regime  has  destroyed  and  is  destroying  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
wasting  the  country's  human  and  natural  resources  and  violating  fundamental 
human  rights.  Because  of  all  these  conditions,  more  than  one  million  Vietnamese 
have  chosen  to  leave  their  country  to  escape  the  Communists.  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple have  a  profound  attachment  to  their  homeland.  They  did  not  leave  their  country 
during  the  famine  in  1945  which  caused  one  million  deaths  from  starvation,  or  dur- 
ing the  30  years  of  bitter  war.  But  the  Communist  have  driven  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple from  their  native  land  facing  danger  and  death  on  the  high  sea  and  mistreat- 
ment in  refugee  camps.  Most  refugees  would  rather  stay  in  refugee  camps  under  the 
most  subhuman  conditions  than  be  repatriated  to  Vietnam.  Those  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

People  who  cannot  leave  the  country  have  no  choice  other  than  a  life  of  misery 
or  imprisonment.  According  to  U.S.  State  Department's  annual  report  on  worldwide 
human  rights  in  1992,  serious  human  rights  violations  in  Vietnam  have  continued. 
They  included  severe  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  of  religion,  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association,  of  movement.*  *  Vietnamese  authorities  con- 
tinue to  arrest  and  imprison  people  who  speak  out  for  freedom  and  political  plural- 
ism. Detainees  continue  to  be  neld  incommunicado  for  indefinite  periods  without  for- 
mal charge,  denied  due  process  such  as  the  right  to  have  lawyer  representation  dur- 
ing interrogation  and  trial.  Thousands  of  people  have  been  put  in  jail  simply  for 
criticizing  the  government  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

My  brother,  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que,  advocated  the  non-violent  struggle  to  establish 
a  democratic,  multiparty,  and  progressive  Vietnam  through  free  and  fair  elections. 
For  that,  he  was  imprisoned  twice;  the  first  time  was  from  1978  to  1988  without 
trial.  During  that  time,  he  was  tortured,  beaten,  and  chained  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  second  time  started  from  June  1990  until  now.  In  November  1991,  the 
Communists  brought  him  to  trial  and  although  the  U.S.  Congress  had  passed  a  con- 
current resolution  protesting  his  trial  and  calling  for  his  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional release,  the  Communists  sentenced  him  to  twenty  years  of  hard  labor  and  five 
years  of  house  arrest  afterwards.  The  trial  lacked  all  standard  procedures  of  a  fair 
trial. 

Dr.  Que  has  committed  no  crime;  he  only  made  a  non-violent  protest  against 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Communist  regime  and  to  speak  out  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  His  peaceful  protest  has  attracted  worldwide  attention.  Senator  Robert 
Kerrey  of  Nebraska  has  likened  him  to  Vaclav  Havel,  President  Lane  Kirkland  of 
the  AFL^CIO  compared  him  to  Andre  Sakharov  and  Lech  Walesa.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  designated  him  as  prisoner  of  conscience,  and  the  BBC  in  Ixmdon 
called  him  the  "moral  voice  of  Vietnam."  Last  year  and  again  this  year,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  your  colleagues,  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  as  a 
recognition  of  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  human  rights  in  Vietnam.  This  nomi- 
nation has  also  been  endorsed  by  lawmakers  in  many  other  countries. 

In  spite  of  continuous  international  intervention  from  France,  England,  Canada, 
and  Australia  *  *  *  at  present,  Dr.  Que  is  still  held  in  a  rural  labor  camp  in  Xuan- 
Loc,  about  150  km  northeast  of  Saigon.  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
human  rights  organizations  have  been  denied  permission  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  here  today,  on  behalf  of  not  only  my  brother 
but  also  the  many  intellectuals,  artists,  farmers,  workers,  clergymen — Buddhist  and 
Christian — who  are  in  prisons  in  Vietnam.  Right  at  this  moment,  the  Communist 
security  forces  are  cracking  down  on  the  Buddhists  in  Hue.  There  have  been  four 
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self-immolations  by  Buddhists  to  protest  the  Hanoi's  policy  of  religious  persecution. 
They  have  committed  no  crime  but  are  jailed  because  they  simply  asked  for  freedom 
of  speech,  religion,  and  the  right  to  choose  their  government  through  free  and  fair 
elections.  The  recent  successful  experience  of  democracy  in  Cambodia  must  be  im- 
plemented in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  1992  presidential  campaign,  President  Clinton  sent  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  wrote,  "*  *  *  the  Vietnamese  people  who  have  suffered  so 
much  deserve  better.  I  want  to  reassure  the  Vietnamese  American  communities  that 
a  Clinton  administration  will  strongly  support  the  aspiration  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple for  human  rights  and  for  freedom  ana  democracy  in  Vietnam.*  *  *  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  issue  of  human  rights  should  be  part  of  the  discussion  when  address- 
ing the  issue  of  normalization  with  Vietnam."  In  May  of  this  year,  he  sent  me  an- 
other letter  stating  that,  "  *  *  *  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  human  rights 
serve  as  the  cornerstone  of  my  administration's  foreign  policy." 

President  Clinton's  statement  has  raised  hope  for  more  than  one  million  Vietnam- 
ese Americans  in  this  country  and  for  seventy  million  Vietnamese  who  are  thirsting 
for  freedom  in  their  own  land.  I  strongly  believe  that  public  opinion  in  this  country 
will  support  President  Clinton's  efforts  to  bring  democracy  to  Vietnam  since  it  is  in 
the  national  tradition  of  the  United  States,  a  nation  that  has  advocated  human 
rights  and  democracy  all  over  the  world  as  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  War- 
ren Christopher's  address  at  the  UN  Conference  on  Human  Rights  in  Vienna  last 
June. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  Committee  do  the  same  in  this  hearing,  for  both 
moral  and  practical  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  politicians  and  businessmen  who  urge  lifting  the 
trade  embargo  and  normalization  of  relations  without  securing  democratic  reforms 
in  Vietnam.  They  said  that  diplomatic  relations  with  Hanoi  would  enable  the  U.S. 
to  have  greater  influence  to  promote  political  reforms.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this 
is  naive.  In  a  police  state  such  as  now  exists  in  Vietnam,  no  foreigner  can  exercise 
any  influence  without  having  some  leverage.  The  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo  will 
only  help  the  Communist  Party  members  consolidate  their  power  and  enrich  them- 
selves, not  the  Vietnamese  people.  It  will  boost  the  morale  of  their  military  and  se- 
curity forces  to  maintain  their  economic  privileges.  Normalization  without  any  con- 
ditions will  lend  legitimacy  to  the  rulers  in  Hanoi  and  discourage  the  democratic 
opposition  in  Vietnam.  We  must  not  waste  our  leverage  without  demanding  democ- 
racy for  the  70  million  Vietnamese  who  have  suffered  enough. 

Another  point  that  the  business  community  makes  for  immediate  normalization 
of  relations  is  that  it  will  open  the  market  and  provide  the  lucrative  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  U.S.  In  order  to  save  its  shambled  economy,  recent  Vietnamese  propa- 
ganda boasts  of  its  economic  reforms.  But  in  reality,  the  government  is  still  in  total 
control  of  the  economy  and  so-called  private  enterprises  are  actually  managed  and 
directed  by  Party  officials.  This  type  of  economy  is  not  a  good  environment  for  in- 
vestment. In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  economy's  strength  and  success  are  directly  tied 
to  our  personal  freedom.  One  cannot  separate  personal  freedoms  from  human  rights 
and  free  enterprise.  If  the  Vietnamese  Communists  wish  to  benefit  from  American 
investment  and  technical  skill,  they  must  demonstrate  that  they  understand  and 
value  this  connection  by  respecting  basic  fundamental  human  rights  and  end  dis- 
crimination against  its  citizens.  The  lack  of  freedom,  the  mismanagement,  ineffi- 
ciency, red  tape  and  bureaucratic,  corruption,  the  crumbling  infrastructure,  lack  of 
banking  laws  and  outdated  legal  system  as  well  as  overstated  investment  opportuni- 
ties, all  will  cripple"  U.S.  investment  in  Vietnam.  I  maintain  that  our  concerns  for 
U.S.  investment  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese  people  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  We  must  protect  our  business  undertakings  and  at  the  same  time  support  the 
aspiration  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  collapse  of  Communism  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
Vietnam  is  now  in  a  desperate  political  and  economic  situation.  It  has  lost  subsidies 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  despite  some  trade  with  Western  countries,  the 
trade  embargo  is  still  effective.  It  is  my  opinion  and  also  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  Vietnamese  Americans  that  the  United  States  is  now  in  a  strong  position  to  push 
for  democratization  in  Vietnam.  Heal  democratic  practices  should  be  established  by 
Hanoi  before  we  accede  to  their  urgent  requests.  We  should  make  clear  to  the  Com- 
munists that  democracy  and  human  rights  for  all  Vietnamese  people  will  be  one  of 
the  key  factors  for  lifting  the  embargo  and  normalization  of  relations  and  that  be- 
fore Hanoi  normalizes  relations  with  the  outside  world  it  should  normalize  relations 
with  its  own  people  first.  We  must  not  waste  this  unique  opportunity  and  we  should 
not  send  the  wrong  signal  to  Hanoi  at  this  critical  moment  which  will  have  det- 
rimental effect  to  democracy,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  for  the  whole  region. 
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Hanoi  should  show  its  willingness  to  rejoin  the  world  community  by  implementing 
the  following: 

1.  Release  all  political  prisoners,  including  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que,  with  full 
restoration  of  their  civil  and  human  rights.  Guarantee  equal  treatment  of  all 
Vietnamese  regardless  of  their  religious  belief,  political  philosophy  and  previous 
associations. 

2.  Restore  all  basic  human  rights  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of 
movement,  of  association,  etc. 

3.  Abolish  the  uniparty  political  system  and  establish  a  multiparty  system  in 
which  all  political  organizations  can  function  without  intimidation  and  harass- 
ment. 

4.  Announce  a  framework  and  schedule  of  free  and  fair  elections  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  so  that  the  people  in  Vietnam  can  choose 
their  own  form  of  government  of  their  free  will. 

If  the  U.S.  is  committed  to  these  goals,  we  will  peacefully  bring  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy to  the  Vietnamese  people,  which  more  than  58,000  American  servicemen 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  documents  about  the 
systematic  violations  of  human  rights  by  the  Hanoi  regime,  including  the  specfic 
case  of  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que  and  the  persecution  of  the  religion  which  is  occurring 
in  Vietnam  right  at  this  moment. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Other  material  submitted  by  Dr.  Nguyen  may  be  found  in  com- 
mittee files.] 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Nguyen.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  those  documents  and,  without  objection,  they  will 
be  included  in  the  record. 

The  final  participant  on  our  public  panel  is  Ann  Mills  Griffiths. 
She  is  well  known  to  just  about  everyone  who  has  dealt  with  the 
question  of  POWs  and  MIA's  over  the  years.  I  do  not  recall  how 
long  she  has  been  in  that  post,  but  for  many  of  us  who  have  been 
working  on  it  a  more  focused  way  in  recent  years,  she  has  certainly 
held  that  post  long  enough  to  be  very  credible  in  representing  this 
particular  organization. 

Without  further  ado,  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANN  MILLS  GRIFFITHS,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  FAMILIES  OF  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS AND  MISSING  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  be  here  today  to  represent  the 
POW/MIA  families.  I  have  been  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  for  15  years,  and  I  cannot  remember  how 
many  trips  to  Vietnam  and  Laos  on  government  delegations.  There 
have  been  many,  and  it  is  over  a  dozen. 

In  our  view,  the  President's  decision  to  end  U.S.  opposition  to  the 
clearing  of  Vietnam's  arrears  in  the  IMF  has  reinforced  to  Hanoi 
that  their  consistent  policy  of  purposely  withholding  records  on  and 
remains  of  Americans,  including  some  last  known  alive  in  captivity 
or  in  close  proximity  to  capture,  has  succeeded.  In  effect,  while 
overlooking  Vietnam's  ability  to  rapidly  account  for  hundreds  of 
Americans  and  consistent  Vietnamese  intransigence  through  the 
years,  the  United  States  has  endorsed  Hanoi's  rhetoric  and  cited 
the  level  of  POW/MIA  activities  as  results  sufficient  to  gain  one  of 
their  primary  national  objectives. 

In  opposing  this  decision,  we  were  up  against  the  weight  of  the 
entire  bureaucracy,  a  separate  agenda  by  some  in  the  Congress,  a 
media  mindset  geared  less  toward  objectivity  than  sensationalism, 
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and  intense  international  pressures,  and  heavy  lobbying  from  some 
in  the  American  business  community,  plus  an  emissary  who  had, 
in  our  view,  betrayed  the  mission  assigned  to  him  in  1987  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

I  have  to  say  that  each  year,  since  the  end  of  the  second  Reagan 
term,  has  been  more  difficult  and  frustrating — especially  since 
1989,  we  could  see  the  downward  spiral.  Just  before  the  IMF  deci- 
sion, I  met  with  President  Clinton.  In  essence,  I  told  him  that  a 
decision  to  allow  Vietnam  access  to  funds  from  the  IMF,  World 
Bank,  and  ADB  would  undercut  all  American  interests,  both  POW/ 
MIA  and  domestic  business,  while  supporting  Vietnam  and  the 
international  business  community. 

I  told  the  President  that  in  our  view,  such  a  decision  would  re- 
move the  most  effective  U.S.  leverage  to  get  real  answers  by  giving 
Vietnam  what  it  most  desires,  infrastructure  development  to  sup- 
port increasing  investment.  In  our  brief  session,  I  tried  to  give  the 
President  what  I  was  confident  that  he  was  not  getting  from  policy- 
makers at  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense:  a  realistic  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "progress,"  a  word  that  we  have  learned  to  suspect 
and  fear. 

But  the  families  can  count.  We  know  that  only  nine  Americans 
previously  missing  in  Vietnam  have  been  accounted  for  over  the 
past  2  years.  That  is  the  statistic  that  you  did  not  see  in  the  dis- 
torted flier  termed,  "Progress  Toward  the  Fullest  Possible  Account- 
ing," the  summary  that  was  attached  to  the  White  House  an- 
nouncement of  lifting  opposition  to  clearing  Vietnam's  arrears  with 
IMF. 

That  summary  also  stated  that  18,000  Vietnamese  documents 
have  been  reviewed  by  U.S.  specialists.  It  did  not  clarify  that  less 
than  100  of  the  documents,  so  I  am  told,  even  remotely  correlate 
to  missing  Americans. 

When  we  met,  the  President  assured  me  that  he  had  not  yet 
made  a  decision,  despite  press  accounts  to  the  contrary.  He  also 
stated  clearly  that  if  he  decided  to  move  on  the  IFI's,  not  one  step 
forward  would  be  made  to  lift  the  bilateral  embargo  or  normalize 
political  relations  without  progress  on  POW/MIA.  And  there  it  is 
again,  the  definition  of  progress. 

Now  that  the  IMF  access  has  been  assured,  Vietnam  will  depend 
on  the  American  business  community,  some  in  the  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  media  to  pressure  the  administration  to  lift  the  embargo 
or,  at  a  minimum^  waive  restrictions  to  enable  U.S.  firms  to  bid  on 
IFI-supported  projects  funded  with  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars.  At  this 
point,  holding  the  line  for  real  "results"  depends  solely  on  the 
White  House. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  definition  of  progress,  and  we  have  rea- 
son for  serious  concern.  Despite  solid  intelligence  and  forensic  evi- 
dence that  Vietnam  continues  to  withhold  readily  available  re- 
mains and  information,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  much  of  the  bureaucracy,  other  than  DIA,  appears  de- 
termined to  round  the  edges  of  intelligence  to  reduce  POW/MIA  ac- 
counting expectations. 

President  Clinton  has  placed  on  the  line  the  credibility  of  his  per- 
sonal assurances.  Based  upon  our  private  discussions,  I  believe 
that  the  President  is  genuinely  concerned  and  wants  results.  But 
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I  am  also  confident  that  the  President  was  convinced  by  some  in 
the  bureaucracy  that  the  best  way  to  resolve  the  issue  is  to  offer 
incentives,  hoping  that  Vietnam  will  respond. 

The  POW/MIA  families  met  last  weekend  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  for  our  24th  annual  meeting.  There  is  clearly  a  consensus 
that,  for  whatever  reason,  the  President  reneged  on  his  commit- 
ment that  commercial  interests  would  not  take  precedence  over  the 
families'  POW/MIA  concerns. 

The  views  of  President  Reagan's  National  Security  Adviser  Rob- 
ert C.  McFarlane  were  not  only  well-received,  but  strongly  sup- 
ported. He  stated:  "The  persistent  wound — the  lasting  damage  of 
Vietnam — is  our  ability  to  trust  our  Government.  And  that  will  not 
go  away  until  our  Government  starts  being  honest  with  us  again, 
on  this  subject  and  so  many  others." 

I  brought  a  copy  of  that  that  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  record. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  objection,  the  statement  by  Mr.  McFar- 
lane will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

[Speech  Given  at  the  National  Iseague  of  Families  24th  Annual  Meeting  Dinner,  .July  1G,  1993] 

The  Iwst  Battle 

(By  Robert  C.  McFarlane) 

(Acknowledgements  and  thanks.)  Today  as  more  and  more  Americans  awaken  to 
the  worsening  crises  all  around  us — problems  of  crime,  drugs,  teenage  pregnancies, 
official  corruption  and  the  disintegration  of  the  family — which  seem  to  characterize 
our  materialistic  age — a  frequent  reaction  is,  "We  need  to  restore  our  basic  values, 
to  love  one  another,  tell  the  truth,  be  loyal  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  others."  If  that  prescription  is  sound— and  I  believe  it  is — then  there  could  be  no 
finer  model  for  this  process  of  renewal  than  the  National  league  of  Families.  When 
it  comes  to  a  capacity  for  love,  tolerance,  courage  and  sacrifice  you  are  truly  living 
legends.  I  am  humbled  to  be  here.  All  the  more  so  for  I  feel  so  inadequate  in  the 
climate  of  this  particular  meeting  of  the  league.  For  days  and  weeks,  talking  to 
some  of  your  members — to  Ann  and  to  Dick  Childress  and  many  of  you  today — it 
is  clear  that  this  meeting  brings  you  together  in  fear — a  deep  seated,  gut  wrenching, 
consuming  fear  of  what  you  are  afraid  is  about  to  happen. 

Today,  your  government  is  going  through  the  final  stages  of  a  process — begun 
roughly  18  months  ago — that  before  the  end  of  this  year  will  lead  to  the  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  Vietnam.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  administration  if  that  were 
true,  the  response  would  be,  "No,  the  President  has  stated  that  we  will  not  normal- 
ize relations  with  Vietnam  without  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  POWs  and 
MIAs."  That  would  be  a  lie.  For  the  evidence  is  clear.  Look  at  what  has  happened. 
— Two  weeks  ago  the  President  decided  to  remove  U.S.  opposition  to  Vietnam's 
access  to  IMF,  World  Bank  and  other  development  bank  loans,  thus  giving 
up  one  of  the  leading  instruments  of  influence  over  Vietnam  policy  toward 
providing  a  full  accounting  for  your  loved  ones.  It's  not  the  first  time.  I^ess 
than  2  years  ago,  our  government  unilaterally  agreed  to  go  ahead  on  Phase 
I  concessions  of  the  "roadmap"  before  there  was  performance  on  the  Vietnam 
side. 
— As  we  gather  this  evening,  with  full  knowledge  of  your  meeting  dates,  a  high 
level  missions  was  sent  to  Hanoi,  thus  foreclosing  League  representation  by 
Ann  on  the  trip — a  historical  given — and  also  taking  away  from  Washington 
many  in  the  policy  community  who  ought  to  be  here  responding  to  your  con- 
cerns. This  delegation  of  22  people — far  too  many  for  serious  negotiations — 
includes  government  officials  who  have  had  no  role  historically  in  shaping 
U.S.  government  POW/MIA  policy.  What  signal  does  that  send  to  the  Viet- 
namese? It  also  includes  for  the  first  time  representatives  from  respected  vet- 
eran's groups,  an  apparent  attempt  to  divide  what  has  been  for  20  years  a 
close  brotherhood  ol  concerned  citizens  who  support  the  families  on  this  issue. 
— Here  in  Washington,  the  Interagency  Group,  the  linchpin  of  accountability  to 
you  which  throughout  the  80's  kept  everyone  within  the  government  honest 
and  speaking  with  one  voice — has  been  moribund  for  almost  2  years. 
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— In  the  field,  solid  experts  with  language  skills  and  long  histories  and  relation- 
ships with  Vietnamese  and  Lao  counterparts  are  being  pulled  back.  In  their 
places  we  find  replacements,  apparently  more  concerned  with  closing  cases 
without  justification  than  with  a  full  accounting,  and  more  given  to  praising 
Vietnamese  "activities"  than  with  getting  concrete  results.  So  far  this  year, 
only  one  of  our  missing  has  been  accounted  for.  A  handful  more  in  the  past 
2  years  contrasts  with  over  10  times  as  many  in  President  Reagan's  second 
term. 
It  doesn't  take  great  vision  to  see  what  is  happening.  The  decision  on  the  IMF 
has  lead  to  this  high  level  visit  from  which  some  ephemeral  "breakthrough"  will  be 
announced.  The  "breakthrough"  will  be  used  to  justify  lifting  of  the  trade  embargo 
in  the  next  few  months,  and  ultimately  to  full  normalization.  Why  is  this  happen- 
ing? It  doesn't  take  uncommon  intellect  to  see  that  some  things  have  worked  and 
some  have  not.  Firmness,  without  unilateral  concessions,  but  with  strict  reciprocity 
worked;  preemptive  surrender  has  not.  Why  not  keep  on  "keepin'  on?"  I'll  give  you 
my  opinion. 

I  don't  believe  President  Clinton  is  in  any  way  uncaring,  insensitive  or  that  he 
isn't  filled  with  genuine  compassion  for  your  loved  ones.  But  his  advisers  have  told 
him  that  after  normalization,  we  can  expect  Vietnam  to  carry  on  cooperatively — per- 
haps even  more  so — say  some  in  the  State  Department.  Certainly  history  is  not  on 
their  side.  The  record  of  our  accounting  for  those  lost  in  World  War  II  and  Korea 
reflects  very  modest  numbers.  But  I  doubt  that  this  was  what  persuaded  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  ahead.  Rather,  I  imagine  that  his  was  a  more  fundamental  judgment  that 
it  was  simply  time  to  put  Vietnam  behind  us  and  like  Lady  Macbeth,  seek  to  remove 
an  unwanted  stain  from  our  national  fabric.  If  that  was  his  judgment  I  believe  he 
is  grievously  misguided.  He's  not  alone. 

For  20  years,  scores  of  essentially  well-meaning  people  have  called  for  our  putting 
Vietnam  behind  us.  Most  of  them  emphasize  the  neea  to  heal,  (have  you  ever  won- 
dered why  healers  usually  focus  on  someone  else's  grief?)  Surely  healing  is  needed. 
God  knows  that  everyone  in  this  room  longs  to  be  healed.  But  real  healing  from  our 
Vietnam  experience  will  require  much  more  than  rhetoric  to  make  it  so.  Kcal  heal- 
ing can  only  proceed  from  a  deeper  understanding  by  our  government  of  the  deep 
and  shattering  wound  called  Vietnam.  Clearly  the  most  vivid,  irreversible,  lasting 
part  of  this  national  wound  is  represented  by  those  lost  in  battle.  That's  why  you 
are  here.  But  I  believe  that  in  your  hearts  you  are  here  for  another  reason  as  well. 
And  in  that  reason  you  represent  every  American,  not  just  the  families  of  the  POWs 
and  Missing.  The  persistent  wound — the  lasting  damage  of  Vietnam —  is  our  ability 
to  trust  our  government.  And  that  won't  go  away  until  our  government  starts  being 
honest  with  us  again — on  this  subject  and  so  many  others. 

Think  back  if  you  will  to  1965.  Our  president  led  us  into  war — I  commanded  one 
of  the  first  units  in  March,  1965 — portraying  ambiguous  events  in  a  far  off  Gulf  as 
ultimately  threatening  our  vital  interests.  That  was  a  lie.  Before  long  our  military 
commander,  reflecting  knowledge  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  president  told  us  that 
with  just  50,000  more  troops  we'd  be  home  by  Christmas.  That  too  was  a  lie.  Later 
another  president  and  high  White  House  officials  countenanced  the  falsification  of 
military  reports  to  the  Congress.  We  secretly  bombed  a  sovereign  country,  killing 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  innocents.  That  was  a  lie.  And  all  the  while,  American 
men  and  women  died,  were  lost,  taken  prisoner  and  disappeared  without  resolution. 
Back  home,  lives  were  shattered.  But  not  for  nothing.  Through  the  sacrifice  of 
55,000  dead  and  those  still  not  accounted  for  we  stemmed  the  tide,  we  bought  pre- 
cious time  for  the  ASEAN  countries,  many  of  whom  are  represented  here  tonight. 
Through  the  heroism  of  these  3V2  million  American  patriots  we  contributed  in  a 
very  concrete  way  to  victory  in  the  Cold  War  and  to  all  that  that  victory  will  mean 
to  future  generations.  It  came  at  a  terrible  price. 

For  along  with  these  personal  losses  also  went  our  trust  in  our  government — that 
essential  presumption  of  honesty,  the  glue  that  has  held  our  country  together  since 
the  birth  of  freedom  here  so  long  ago.  Lying — persistent,  unremorseful,  deliberate 
lying — -has  carved  a  wound  so  deep  in  our  body  politic  that  it  may  never  heal.  And 
that,  Mr.  President,  not  the  memories  of  military  loss — and  surely  not  the  families — 
is  what  must  be  put  behind  us.  Our  government  must  stop  lying  to  us.  And  the  Na- 
tional league  of  Families  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  Here's  what  you  might 
say. 

You  could  say  that  you  know — because  DIA  has  told  you,  Mr.  I*resident — that 
Vietnam  could  easily  provide  a  full  accounting  today  for  hundreds  of  our  loved  ones. 
You  could  say  that  because  they  know  that  we  know,  to  ignore  this  truth  only  dam- 
ages us.  You  could  say  that  consequently  you  will  henceforth  authorize  no  loans  or 
extend  any  assistance  except  in  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  "roadmap" 
presented  to  Vietnam  over  2  years  ago  and  that  this  policy  will  persist  until  Viet- 
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nam  provides  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  loved  ones.  You  could  put  in 
place  an  interagency  system  to  carry  out  this  policy  such  as  proved  effective  in  the 
past.  You  can  put  experienced  professionals  back  in  the  field  with  the  mandate  to 
say  nothing  publicly  until  concrete  results  are  achieved. 

Or  you  could  do  none  of  these  things.  Because  you  may  disagree.  That  is  your 
privilege;  that  is  your  burden.  Clearly  normalization  and  all  the  business  that  would 
go  with  it  would  benefit  Americans  and  would  benefit  Vietnamese.  And  over  time, 
real  healing  might  occur.  The  National  League  of  Families  would  be  saddened  by 
such  a  decision.  But  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  if  you  came  here  tomorrow  and  told 
them  the  truth — that  you  are  committed  to  the  fullest  possible  accounting  and  that 
you  believe  that  the  way  to  achieve  that  is  to  reconcile  with  Vietnam,  that  as  an- 
guished, doubting  and  broken-heartened  as  they  might  be,  you  would  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and  of  this  League.  But  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways; 
you  cannot  lie.  You  must  not.  For  to  do  so  is  to  assure  that  the  shroud  of  Vietnam — 
this  30  year  lie  by  our  government  to  its  people  will  plague  you  and  us  and  this 
great  country  forever  more.  This  is  a  precious  moment  in  our  history  Mr.  President. 
Please  *   *   *  don't  let  it  pass. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Recent  actions  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  serve  as  an  example  of 
why  our  trust  has  been  further  shattered.  When  announcing  the 
IMF-related  decision,  the  President's  announcement  stated: 
"Progress  to  date  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  change  in 
our  trade  embargo  or  any  further  steps  toward  normalization." 

Yet  the  President's  Deputy  National  Security  Adviser  Sandy 
Berger,  in  his  address  to  the  families,  did  not  even  mention  that 
an  additional  move  toward  normalization  of  relations  had  already 
been  made.  We  had  to  learn  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Win- 
ston Lord's  public  announcement  that  the  United  States  proposed 
to  send  three  allegedly  temporary  State  Department  political  offi- 
cers to  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  the  bureaucracy  is  trying  to  pass  off  this  further  re- 
ward for  Hanoi's  intransigence  as  POW/MIA-related.  Quite  frankly, 
the  families  and  the  American  people  were  deceived  by  this  action. 
Vietnam's  invitation  to  families  to  search  for  themselves  their  own 
loved  ones'  fate  has  been  and  is  a  transparent  propaganda  effort 
to  generate  a  perception  of  openness  on  their  part. 

The  administration's  intention  was  withheld  when  the  IMF  deci- 
sion was  announced.  Had  this  step  been  taken  in  lieu  of  permitting 
Vietnam  access  to  international  funds,  it  could  have  been  sup- 
ported. Doing  both  violated  the  President's  pledge  and  leaves  the 
families  with  little  confidence  that  the  Clinton  administration  will 
honor  the  President's  commitments. 

We  need,  I  think,  to  look  at  a  few  baseline  facts.  Vietnam  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  Americans  alive.  Unresolved  discrepancy  cases  of 
Americans  last  known  alive,  as  well  as  Vietnam's  historical  record 
of  manipulation,  gives  this  perception  greater  credibility. 

Vietnam  can  rapidly  account  for  hundreds  of  missing  Americans 
with  a  collective  decision  in  Hanoi  to  repatriate  readily  available 
remains.  In  fact,  I  was  struck  by  the  omission  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment's testimony  of  well-founded  intelligence  to  that  effect. 

Further,  the  fate  of  a  significant  number  of  other  Americans 
whose  remains  are  not  as  readily  available  can  be  ascertained 
through  open  access  to  Vietnamese  archives  by  qualified  special- 
ists. 

Vietnam's  knowledge  and  ability  to  account  for  Americans  ex- 
tends to  Laos,  not  only  in  areas  along  their  shared  border,  but  in 
many  other  areas  of  Laos  controlled  by  Vietnamese  forces  during 
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the  war.  This  fact  is  confirmed  not  only  by  U.S.  intelligence,  but 
by  knowledgeable  sources  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  current  operational  approach  to  accomplish  POW/MIA  objec- 
tives is  one  that  does  not  have  the  families'  trust,  either.  Experi- 
enced specialists  have  systematically  been  removed  from  in-country 
investigations  or  precluded  from  returning  by  decision  of  the  Com- 
mander, Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
Needham,  U.S.  Army,  backed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific, 
Adm.  Charles  Larson. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Admiral  Larson  giving  the  names  and  spe- 
cifics of  these  individuals  I  would  also  request  be  entered  into  the 
record. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  objection,  the  letter  from  Admiral  Larson 
will  also  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  It  is  to  and  from. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

National  League  of  Families, 

Washington,  DC, 

June  18,  1993. 

Adm.  Charles  R.  Larson,  USN, 

Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii 

Dear  Admiral  Larson:  I  received  your  June  11th  letter  and  appreciate  your  invi- 
tation to  visit  JTF-FA  and  CIL-HI  headquarters.  I  sometimes  lament  the  fact  that 
I  don't  have  a  large  staff;  I  have  to  personally  draft  and  review  correspondence  on 
important  issues.  After  reading  your  letter,  I  once  again  recognized  that  a  large  staff 
has  its  pitfalls  as  well.  Surely,  there  is  historic  knowledge  at  CINCPAC  sufficient 
to  recall  that  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  mission,  tasks  and  functions  of  the  former 
JCRC/current  JTF-FA  and  can  readily  identify  the  differences. 

As  to  CIL-HI,  not  only  am  I  familiar  with  its  functions,  tasks  and  mission,  I  spent 
nearly  three  years  helping  to  develop  the  identification  procedures,  fought  for  the 
upgrading  in  personnel,  resources  and  facilities  and  have  visited  on  several  occa- 
sions. The  vast  majority  of  the  families  have  great  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
professionalism  of  the  CIL-HI.  In  fact,  CIL-HI  was  presented  with  a  League  award 
for  dedication  and  commitment,  as  was  JCRC  in  the  earlier  years.  We  were  also  on 
the  point  to  upgrade  JCRC  in  Bangkok  and  Hawaii;  we  recall  the  days  when  there 
was  no  office  secretary  or  vehicle. 

Our  concerns  center  on  the  CINCPAC/JTF-FA  approach,  not  the  many  fine  young 
men  and  women  who  work  tirelessly  to  pursue  tasks  assigned.  I  have  sought  to  en- 
sure that  substantive  criticisms  were  directed  where  warranted,  the  strategy,  policy, 
insensitivity  to  the  Lao  and  Vietnamese  context,  and  the  virtual  destruction  of  a 
cadre  who  only  wish  to  help,  but  are  branded  as  not  being  members  of  the  team. 
Selective  inattention  and  involvement  by  the  Washington-based  policy  community 
have  permitted  actions  which,  in  our  view,  are  destructive  to  a  credible  accounting 
process.  Systematic  removal  of  experienced  specialists,  individuals  who  know  their 
Vietnamese,  Lao  and  Cambodian  counterparts  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  fami- 
lies, has  allowed  this  issue  to  be  pursued  more  as  a  logistical  endeavor  than  a  mis- 
sion requiring  integrated  policy  and  specialized  investigation. 

The  number  of  dedicated,  highly  skilled  people  removed  from  the  in-country  ac- 
counting process  is  alarming  and  includes  many  talented  linguists,  most  assigned 
to  the  Stony  Beach  Office  in  Bangkok.  That  organization  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  obtaining  answers  on  this  issue  through  their  professional  approach  to  in- 
vestigations and  substantive  reporting.  Their  role,  already  reduced  to  near-zero  by 
exclusion  from  overt  in-country  operations,  cannot  be  further  reduced  without  sig- 
naling a  lack  of  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

— Rich  Arant,  a  fluent  Khmer,  Vietnamese,  Lao  and  Thai  speaker  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  conduct  POW/MIA  investigations  in  Cambodia,  though  his  talents 
are  valued  by  U.S.  Chief  of  Mission  in  Phnom  Penh  Charlie  Twining,  and  he 
is  now  permitted  in  country  so  long  as  he  does  not  become  involved  in  POW/ 
MIA. 
— Major  Tim  Castle,  USAF,  fluent  in  Thai  and  Lao,  was  removed  from  field  op- 
erations in  Laos. 
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— Mr.  Gerald  "Pete"  Peterson,  a  trained  TDY  debriefer  who  located  the  "infa- 
mous" photo  of  three  individuals,  claimed  to  be  Vietnam  War  POWs  by  their 
families,  was  also  removed  from  the  investigation  process  in  Cambodia. 
— William  Hutchinson,  an  excellent  Vietnamese  speaker,  was  maligned,  then  re- 
moved from  in-country  operations  in  Vietnam. 
— Mr.  Underwood,  a  JTF-FA  civilian  and  Khmer  speaker,  apparently  was  too 
critical  of  the  manner  in  which  "investigations"  in  Cambodia  were  conducted; 
he  was  recalled  to  Hawaii. 
— Ron  Keeler,  fluent  in  Vietnamese,  is  no  longer  permitted  to  participate  in  US/ 

SRV  in-country  endeavors. 
— George  Scearce,  fluent  in  Thai  and  Vietnamese,  is  also  no  longer  allowed  to 

conduct  investigations  in  Vietnam  or  Cambodia. 
— Garnett  "Bill"  Bell,  JTF-FA  civilian  who  is  fluent  in  many  regional  lan- 
guages, is  the  most  capable,  dedicated  POW/MIA  specialist  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  He,  too,  has  been  effectively  removed  from  the  mainstream 
of  in-country  responsibilities  which  best  serve  the  issue — working  with  the  Vi- 
etnamese and  Lao  whom  he  has  known  for  many  years  to  ensure  that  inves- 
tigations are  thorough  and  bring  results.  He  has  been  branded  by  some  as 
a  "disloyal,  disgruntled  employee."  If  that  is  the  definition,  we  need  more. 
— COL  John  Cole,  USA,  Commander  of  Stony  Beach,  was  summarily  removed 
from  his  position  as  if  in  disgrace,  after  having  served  with  dedication,  com- 
mitment and  professionalism  for  many  years.  His  removal,  over  Ambassador 
Lambertson's  expressed  objections,  sent  a  clear  but  very  negative  signal  to  all 
involved  with  this  issue. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  given  some  rationale  which  convinces  you  that  removal 
of  these  individuals  is  in  the  best  interest  of  reaching  the  President's  stated  POW/ 
MIA  objectives.  Quite  frankly,  most  recognize  the  devastating  loss  of  their  removal 
and  question  the  motivation,  as  well  as  the  agenda. 

CENCPAC/JTF-FA's  desire  to  centralize  and  control  all  POW/MIA  functions  under 
one  command  undoubtedly  touches  the  heart  of  recent  events.  Chain  of  command 
is  one  thing  in  combat;  it  is  another  on  this  issue.  What  was  once  a  balanced  ap- 
proach, involving  specialists  from  DIA,  CIL-HI,  USA  and  JCRC  in  implementing 
policy  and  direction  established  through  policy-level  consensus,  has  become  a  func- 
tional conflict  of  interest. 

Representing  3,850+  families  and  trying  to  help  five  administrations  is  not  an 
easy  task,  but  it  became  much  easier  when  our  own  government  decided  to  care 
(earlier  battles).  Now,  when  they  finally  do  care,  petty  interagency  turf  fights  play 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese  Politburo. 

Nothing  in  this  issue  requires  a  rocket  scientist;  it  does  require  experience,  histor- 
ical knowledge,  commitment  and  focus  on  the  true  objective,  plus  acceptance  of  basic 
facts  concerning  the  extent  of  Vietnam's  knowledge  and  ability  to  account  for  miss- 
ing Americans.  We  have  an  intransigent  leadership  in  Hanoi  holding  answers  that 
they  have  thus  far  refused  to  provide,  a  nation  committed  to  resolving  the  issue, 
a  fragmented  Congress,  and  a  bureaucracy  that  continues  to  issue  press  releases 
that  all  is  well. 

I  recognize  that  the  gesture  of  an  invitation  to  Hawaii  from  certain  members  of 
your  staff  as  an  internal  step  for  reasons  they  feel  are  important.  The  League,  how- 
ever, does  not  question  the  energy,  dedication  and  professionalism  of  the  personnel 
in  the  field — we  want  them  to  be  more  effective,  and  that  is  the  job  of  policy  and 
their  leadership. 

As  you  might  imagine,  League  organizational  funds,  as  a  nonprofit  501(c)3,  are 
carefully  managed.  Given  the  present  challenges,  a  trip  to  Hawaii  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. But,  we  have  provided  generous  time  for  command  and  field  JTF-FA  briefings 
at  our  24th  Annual  Meeting. 

These  briefings  are  and  have  been  open  to  all  families,  even  the  few  who  are  not 
League  members.  It  will  be  important  that  they  receive  honest,  open  and  frank  re- 
marks. They  don't  need  command  briefings  and  don't  expect  miracles,  but  they 
didn't  just  fall  off  of  the  turnip  truck. 

We  need  CINCPAC's  voice  in  Washington,  stating  realistically  that  Vietnam  is 
holding  back,  facts  which  are  supported  by  intelligence  and  well  known  to  the  fami- 
lies and  the  public.  History  will  record  it.  Please  join  us. 
Sincerely, 

Ann  Mills  Griffiths, 

Executive  Director 

cc:  Mrs.  Sue  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Command,  Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii 

HJune  1993. 
Ms.  Ann  Mills  Griffiths, 

Executive  Director,  National  League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  219,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Ms.  GRIFFITHS,  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  your  June  7,  1993,  Memoran- 
dum To  National  Veterans  Organizations.  After  reading  your  memorandum  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  some  misunderstanding  exists  which  could  be  resolved  by  a  visit 
by  you  to  the  Joint  Task  Force  Full-Accounting  headquarters  here  in  Hawaii. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  you  and  the  families  if  you  could  visit  Ha- 
waii to  see  and  hear  first  hand  how  we  conduct  business.  Your  visit  would  include 
briefings  on  Joint  Task  Force  Full-Accounting's  mission,  tasks,  and  functions,  as 
well  as  briefings  and  walking  tour  of  JTF-FA  headquarters,  and  the  Central  Identi- 
fication Laboratory  Hawaii  (CIL-HI)  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  briefings  and  tour  of  facilities,  you  would  have  the  personal  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  talk  with  the  men  and  women  assigned  to  these  units  *  *  * 
most  of  which  have  made  recent  deployments  to  field  sites  in  Southeast  Asia. 

My  Executive  Assistant,  Captain  John  Russack,  U.S.  Navy  is  standing  by  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  details  of  your  visit.  He  can  be  reached  at  (808)  477-7803. 

We  share  a  common  goal  of  achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  miss- 
ing from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  this  regard,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
accept  my  invitation  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

C.R.  Larson, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  General  Needham  is  also  responsible  for  the  il- 
logical decision  earlier  this  year  to  shred  historical  POW/MIA 
records.  In  our  view,  these  actions  are  sufficient  to  warrant  careful 
review  and  oversight  by  this  committee  or  perhaps  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or  certainly  some  member  of  some  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

But  access  to  locations  and  documents  and  archives  is  only  as 
good  as  the  qualifications  of  those  who  gain  the  access.  Things  like 
the  current  live  sighting  investigation  process  we  view  as  little 
more  than  a  charade,  despite  the  very  dedicated  efforts  of  many 
men  and  women  that  are  working  in  those  countries.  It  is  the  ap- 
proach with  which  we  have  a  serious  problem. 

There  are  many  significant  problems  which  warrant  this  commit- 
tee's attention.  However,  in  view  of  the  late  notice  of  this  hearing, 
I  just  had  insufficient  time  to  formalize  that  input.  I  will  add  that 
what  is  publicly  known  as  the  Russian  document  or  the  Quang  doc- 
ument warrants  serious  investigation,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  make  that  effort,  including  to  review  Senator  Smith's  internal 
analysis,  which  I  too  just  received  and  have  not  had  time  to  read. 

The  files  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  make  in  getting  to  the  truth  on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  Re- 
newed access  to  the  GRU  and  Central  Committee  and  politburo 
files  in  Moscow  is  crucial.  I  urge  this  committee  to  intervene  with 
Russian  authorities  to  that  end  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Stephen  Morris  as 
well  as  U.S.  specialists  now  in  Moscow  and  others. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me 
to  present  the  families'  views.  We  are  disappointed  and  we  are 
alarmed  at  the  present  trends.  We  now  must  depend  upon  Hanoi's 
goodwill,  which  over  the  years  has  been  conspicuously  absent.  We 
also  must  depend  on  the  bureaucracy  to  reinforce  the  President's 
latest  commitment  by  defining  the  term  "progress"  with  integrity. 
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Were  you  in  our  position,  you  would  share  our  concern  and  our  lack 
of  trust. 

If  you  would  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  insert  in 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  league's  formal  positions  that  the  families 
have  adopted  and  a  couple  of  other  things  on  the  background  of  the 
league. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  objection,  the  formal  position  of  the 
league  and  any  other  pertinent  documents  will  be  included  in  the 
record  as  requested. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

League  Positions 

July  12,  1993 

Live  Prisoners. — That  Americans  are  known  to  have  been  left  behind,  in  captivity, 
in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  can 
only  be  assumed  that  these  Americans  remain  alive  in  captivity  today. 

Fullest  Possible  Accounting. — This  long-standing  League  objective  is  defined  as: 
the  return  of  the  missing  American,  or  his/her  remains,  or  convincing  evidence  as 
to  why  neither  is  possible. 

Current  Priority  and  Policy. — The  League  has  noted  with  great  support  the  Presi- 
dent's public  commitments  to  obtaining  answers  about  our  missing  relatives  as  a 
first  priority  in  our  relationship  with  Vietnam. 

Cooperation  With  Vietnam. — The  League  recognizes  the  expanded  level  of  POWV 
MIA-related  activity  between  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam;  however,  the  lack  of  results  in 
accounting  for  Americans  is  unsatisfactory  and  must  be  improved.  The  League  reaf- 
firms its  view  that  hundreds  of  Americans  could  be  accounted  for  rapidly  through 
expanded  unilateral  efforts  by  the  Vietnamese  Government. 

Activity  Versus  Results. — Although  encouraged  by  indications  of  improved  access 
to  Vietnam's  archival  records  and  materials,  the  League  is  seriously  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  results,  in  terms  of  accountability,  in  view  of  U.S.  Government  evidence 
that  unilateral  SRV  efforts  could  account  for  hundreds  of  Americans.  The  League 
has  lost  confidence  in  certain  aspects  of  JTF-FA's  operations  to  include,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  emphasis  on  confirming  death;  the  removal  of  experienced  POW/MIA 
specialists  and  linguists  from  the  mainstream  of  operations  in-country;  premature 
recommendations  to  close  cases  or  declare  them  inactive  with  little  compelling  jus- 
tification; consistent  courting  of  media  coverage  and  portrayal  of  activities,  rather 
than  results  in  terms  of  accounting,  as  significant  progress. 

The  League  calls  on  the  U.S.  Government  to  ensure  that  appropriate  steps  are 
taken  immediately  to  ensure  conscientious  implementation  by  all  relevant  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  League  urges  action  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
fully  utilize  the  skills  and  unique  expertise  of  available  experienced  specialists  and 
to  ensure  that  the  Washington-based  policy  community  reviews  JTF-FA  case  rec- 
ommendations in  the  context  of  all  U.S.  intelligence  and  other  information,  includ- 
ing Vietnamese  knowledgeability.  Further,  the  League  urges  the  U.S.  Government 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  ensure  that  JTF-FA  operations,  public  statements  and 
recommendations  be  brought  into  compliance  with  the  commitments  and  policy  stat- 
ed by  the  President. 

Field  Operations. — The  League  holds  the  view  that  to  have  the  confidence  of  fam- 
ily members,  investigations  of  last  known  alive  discrepancy  cases  and  live  sighting 
reports  must  be  conducted  solely  by  individuals  with  extensive  cultural  and  issue- 
related  background  and  language  capabilities. 

Cooperation  With  Laos. — The  League  recognizes  the  Lao  Government's  expanded 
cooperation  and  calls  on  the  U.S.  and  Lao  governments  to  use  whatever  resources 
are  necessary  to  rapidly  implement  important  POW/MIA  agreements.  The  League 
also  urges  that  U.S.  assistance  to  help  meet  humanitarian  concerns  of  the  Lao  peo- 
ple be  expanded  to  reciprocate  for  the  Lao  Government's  increased  POW/MIA  co- 
operation. 

Cooperation  With  Cambodia. — The  League  recognizes  the  importance  of  actions  by 
Cambodian  officials  to  extend  unprecedented  access  and  cooperation  in  working  with 
U.S.  Government  officials  to  account  for  Americans  still  missing  in  Cambodia.  Rec- 
ognizing that  90%  of  American  losses  in  Cambodia  occurred  in  areas  then  controlled 
by  Vietnamese  forces,  the  League  urges  Cambodian  officials  to  prevail  upon  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  provide  records  and  information  to  assist  in  joint  POW/ 
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MIA  efforts.  The  League  calls  on  U.S.  and  Cambodian  officials  to  act  quickly  to  re- 
sume implementation  of  joint  agreements  on  the  POW/MIA  work  plan. 

Cooperation  With  China. — The  League  urges  the  U.S.  Government  to  seek  infor- 
mation from  the  PRC  about  U.S.  losses  involving  unaccounted  for  personnel  in  areas 
of  Laos,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  where  Chinese  forces  were  present  during  the  Viet- 
nam War.  The  League  urges  the  PRC  to  make  available  to  U.S.  officials  all  informa- 
tion which  pertains  or  may  pertain  to  Americans  unaccounted  for  in  their  territorial 
waters  and  U.S.  access  to  such  locations. 

Cooperation  With  Russia. — The  League  commends  the  Russian  Government  for  its 
actions  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  in  locating  and  making  available  information 
which  pertains  to  Americans  still  missing  from  the  Vietnam  War.  Recognizing  the 

Eresence  of  Soviet  officials  in  both  Vietnam  and  Laos  during  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
eague  calls  upon  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  governments  of  all  nations 
which  formerly  comprised  the  USSR,  to  provide  any  and  all  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  respective  governments  which  pertains  to  Americans  still  prisoner, 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  from  the  Vietnam  War. 

POW/MIA  Interagency  Group.— The  League  holds  the  view  that  the  U.S.  POW/ 
MIA  IAG  functioned  in  the  best  interests  of  the  issue  and  the  families  during  four 
administrations  over  a  period  of  14  years.  The  League  also  recognizes  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  coordinated,  effective  policy  guidance  on  an  interagency  basis,  resulting  in 
multiple  and  conflicting  messages  from  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  families,  the 
American  people  and  the  Vietnamese.  The  League  urges  the  Clinton  Administration 
to  formalize  interagency  coordination  through  an  IAG,  or  its  equivalent,  with  rep- 
resentation as  constituted  for  the  last  14  years. 

Policy  Approach  /Implementation. — Believing  that  the  special  POW/MIA  envoy  ap- 
proach has  outlived  its  usefulness  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  League  urges  the 
Clinton  Administration  to  send  to  Hanoi  a  high  level  interagency  policy  delegation, 
to  include  League  representation,  to  negotiate  in  a  serious  manner  an  agreement 
binding  to  both  sides  that  would  encompass  rapid  resolution  of  all  last  known  alive 
(LKA)  discrepancy  cases  and  prompt  repatriation  of  remains  recovered  and  readily 
available.  In  this  context,  based  upon  concrete  results  only,  the  League  would  sup- 
port reciprocal  moves  of  interest  to  Vietnam. 

Release  of  Classified  Information. — The  League  supports  full  disclosure  to  the  pri- 
mary-next-of-kin  of  all  information  which  pertains  or  may  pertain  to  their  missing 
relatives.  The  League  strongly  opposes  public  release  of  reports  and  information 
which  compromise  the  privacy  of  the  POW/MIA  families  or  jeopardize  serious  efforts 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  resolve  the  live  prisoner  question. 

Congressional  Support. — The  League  calls  upon  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
leadership  to  continue  current  bipartisan  priority  to  resolve  the  POW/MIA  issue, 
recognizing  that  resolution  of  this  humanitarian  issue  can  only  be  achieved  through 
serious  U.S.  Government  efforts  to  increase  the  cooperation  of  the  governments  of 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  China. 

Misinformation  /Allegations. — The  League  condemns  exploitation  of  the  POW/MIA 
issue.  Misinformation,  unfounded  allegations  or  claims  without  proof,  including 
fund-raising  appeals  using  false  or  distorted  information,  undermine  the  seriousness 
of  the  issue  and  must  be  countered  with  facts.  The  League  condemns  exploitation 
now  taking  place  at  the  National  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  and  calls  upon  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  all  veterans  organizations  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  eliminate  this  desecration. 

Irresponsible  Private  Efforts. — The  League  is  strongly  opposed  to  offers  of  rewards 
which  historically  have  damaged  efforts  to  achieve  our  goals.  Such  offers  have  elic- 
ited strong  Vietnamese  and  Lao  government  denials  that  any  Americans  are  still 
held  captive,  thus  undermining  efforts  by  the  U.S.  to  generate  serious  responses  on 
the  live  prisoner  question.  In  addition,  the  logical  result  of  such  public  offers  is  the 
tightening  of  security  on  any  and  all  Americans  held.  The  League  opposes  irrespon- 
sible private  efforts  which  interfere  with  legitimate  initiatives  to  confirm  the  exist- 
ence of  POWs  and  account  for  Americans  still  prisoner,  missing  or  unaccounted  for 
from  the  Vietnam  War. 

Conspiracy  and  Coverup. — The  league  rejects  charges  of  conspiracy  and  coverup 
by  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  The  League  objects  to  current  pri- 
ority and  assets,  particularly  within  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  being  further 
squandered  on  responding  or  reacting  to  such  unfounded  allegations. 

[Other  information  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
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Let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  quick  questions  and  then,  noting  the 
return  of  our  friend  and  colleague  Senator  John  Kerry,  I  will  defer 
to  him  for  additional  questions. 

Mr.  Terzano,  with  respect  to  veterans  organizations,  could  you 
give  the  committee  some  indication  of  the  way  that  you  coordinate 
with  other  veterans  organizations  in  terms  of  developing  positions, 
specifically  the  position  that  you  have  articulated  this  morning. 
And  could  you  give  some  indication  of  whether  or  not  you  think  all 
or  most  other  veterans  organizations  or  all  or  most  other  veterans 
agree  with  that  particular  position? 

Mr.  Terzano.  I  think  that  the  veterans  organizations,  because  of 
recent  trips  that  they  have  themselves  made  to  Vietnam,  some 
with  Senator  John  Kerry  several  months  ago,  some  with  Secretary 
Winston  Lord  just  recently,  have  changed.  I  know  that  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  are  now  supportive  of  the  President's  moves. 

Speaking  with  somebody  this  morning,  I  understand  possibly  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  which  just  returned  from  a  trip  with 
Secretary  Lord,  have  acknowledged  that  it  is  time  for  that  organi- 
zation to  change  its  policies  toward  Vietnam  and  have  supported 
what  the  administration  is  doing. 

I  think  that  among  Vietnam  veterans  as  Senator  Kerry  pointed 
out  this  morning — you  see  people  on  both  sides  of  the  spectrum. 
You  have  got  a  group  of  Vietnam  veterans  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
still  want  to  fight  the  war  and  do  not  want  to  see  any  movement 
or  progress  toward  Vietnam  and  totally  oppose  any  type  of  rela- 
tions. 

You  have  another  group,  like  myself  and  some  of  the  other  orga- 
nizations, who  want  to  move  forward  and  move  forward  quickly 
and  think  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  we  should 
have  moved  forward. 

I  think  that  for  the  majority  of  Vietnam  veterans,  to  be  honest 
with  you,  they  are  just  like  the  American  people:  They  have  gotten 
on  with  their  lives.  Vietnam  does  not  represent  a  central  focal  point 
of  their  lives  any  more.  It  probably  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
they  do  not  care,  but  it  is  not  a  concern. 

I  think  that  is  true  of  the  American  people  itself.  A  recent  poll 
just  showed  that  48  percent  of  the  American  people  are  in  support 
of  better  relations  with  Vietnam.  It  is  basically  still  split  right 
down  the  middle. 

Senator  Robb.  You  mentioned  the  VFW  and  the  supportive  posi- 
tion, or  at  least  currently  being  in  support  of  the  position,  as  you 
mentioned.  It  was  my  understanding  that  that  would  be  formally 
ratified  in  August  if  indeed  that  is  their  position. 

Do  you  know,  has  the  executive  committee  or  others — again,  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  record  that  something  has 
been  formally  adopted  that  has  not.  Do  you  happen  to  know? 

Mr.  Terzano.  It  is  my  understanding — and  I  think  there  is  a 
representative  from  the  VFW  who  may  still  be  in  the  audience — 
that  the  representatives  or  leadership  that  went  on  these  trips 
were  very  supportive  of  the  moves  and  that  it  would  have  to  go  in 
front  of  their  convention,  which  takes  place  I  believe  next  month. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Baker,  I  wonder  if  you  could  just  outline  for  the  committee 
very  briefly  the  types  of  commercial  interests  that  are  most  likely 
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to  benefit  from  any  lifting  of  the  embargo  or  change  in  relationship 
and  those  that  have  in  your  judgment  the  greatest  prospect  for  suc- 
cess? 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  as  you  know,  I  represent  the  trade  association, 
and  of  course  that  encompasses  almost  all  of  the  corps  of  American 
businesses.  Naturally,  as  we  look  through  it,  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, I  emphasized  that.  That  goes  all  the  way  from  the  oil  and  gas, 
American  oil  and  gas-producing  companies,  to  the  service  compa- 
nies, supply  companies,  and  so  forth. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  telecom,  you  would  have  food 
services,  almost  representing  all  of  the  industries  in  here.  Natu- 
rally, because  my  industry  or  no  particular  expertise,  if  you  call  it 
that,  is  in  the  petroleum  industry,  why,  we  see  a  tremendous  lift 
there. 

Senator  Robb.  That  has  certainly  been  the  experience  of  the 
Chair  of  this  subcommittee  over  the  years,  that  petroleum  interests 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  advocating  some  change  in  rela- 
tionship, even  if  it  is  just  on  the  offshore  side. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  The  current  investment  I  understand  is  some- 
thing in  the  realm  of  about,  foreign  investment  in  Vietnam,  in  the 
realm  of  some  $5  billion.  I  think  the  Taiwanese,  French,  and  others 
are  certainly  leading  in  that  area.  What  would  you  say  about  the 
prospect  of  their  being  able  to  lock  up  the  market  or  at  least  gain 
the  kind  of  market  share  that  might  make  additional  late  entrants 
experience  more  difficulty,  given  the  situation  right  now? 

In  other  words,  is  the  status  quo  such  that  any  benefits  that  they 
might  have  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  penetrate  or  overturn,  or 
is  there  still  a  possibility  at  this  point  for  significant  market  pene- 
tration by  U.S.  companies? 

Mr.  Baker.  We  are  behind,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  imagine, 
by  several  years.  The  opportunity  is  there  to  penetrate  the  market 
in  all  aspects  of  those  people  in  the  association.  There  are  constant 
requests  coming  from  the  country  for  expertise,  whether  it  be  in 
the  telecom  business  or  whether  it  be  in  the  petroleum  business  it- 
self, but  especially  the  petroleum  business,  all  the  way  from  up- 
stream to  downstream. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  the  market.  It  will  be 
harder  and  it  will  be  harder  each  month  or  each  year  that  goes  by. 

Senator  Robb.  Po  you  have  any  sense  that  there  are  any 
holdbacks,  set-asides,  or  other  either  specific  or  implicit  or  under- 
stood arrangements  for  U.S.  businesses  if  the  relationship  changed. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  felt  for  several  years,  a  couple  years,  that  there 
might  be  some  held  back.  But  we  believe  that  is  gone  now.  We  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  held  back,  and  there  certainly  are  none 
held  back  for  the  petroleum  service  industry  or  those  who  build  re- 
fineries and  so  forth. 

Senator  Robb.  Do  you  know  offhand  if  or  how  many  firms  have 
been  able  to  sign  contingency  contracts? 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  and  I  heard  that  160  number  out  here  of  the 
companies.  I  think  that  as  this  new  news  came  out  there  was  prob- 
ably all  sorts  of  movement,  including  my  company  as  well.  But  that 
moves  from  more  contacts  to  drafting  agreements. 
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There  may  be  some  signed,  but  I  think  if  there  are  any  condi- 
tions in  the  contract  then  the  company  would  move  right  up  to  sig- 
nature and  stop  there,  because  you  see,  the  contract  may  say  you 
have  to  do  this  or  that,  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  do. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Terzano.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  add  something  to 
what  Mr.  Baker  said  in  response  to  one  of  your  questions.  I  think 
you  have  to  remember  that  development  is  going  into  Vietnam  and 
aid  is  going  in  there  in  major  ways.  Last  November,  2  weeks  after 
the  election  here  in  the  United  States,  Japan  announced  that  it 
was  going  to  drop  its  opposition  to  overseas  development  assistance 
in  Vietnam  and  pledged  at  that  time  $380  million. 

More  recently,  within  the  last  month  Japan  has  said  that  it  is 
going  to  put  in  over  $1.5  billion  over  the  next  3  years  into  Vietnam 
in  overseas  development  assistance.  That  money  is  going  to  go  to 
primarily  Japanese  companies. 

There  was  recently  in  the  Washington  Post  an  article  on 
Mitsubishi  and  their  "secret  plan"  to  dominate  the  car  market  in 
Vietnam.  Sectors  are  being  bought  up  by  our  competitors  and,  as 
Mr.  Baker  said,  we  are  on  the  outside  looking  in.  And  unless  U.S. 
corporations  are  allowed  to  get  in  there,  which  in  itself  will  create 
jobs  here  in  the  United  States,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be  on 
the  outside  looking  in. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Terzano. 

I  will  come  back  to  our  other  panel  participants  in  the  next 
round.  I  yield  to  Senator  Kerry. 

Senator  Kerry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  presiding  over  a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  time.  It  is  going  to  be  constrained  here  also  be- 
cause I  have  to  go  to  a  meeting.  It  is  just  where  we  find  ourselves 
here. 

But  I  would  like  to  focus,  if  I  can,  on  a  couple  of  statements  in 
your  testimony,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  because  you  say  in  your  testimony 
that  you  are  concerned,  and  you  express  alarm. 

I  must  say,  I  am  a  little  concerned  by  some  of  the  things  in  your 
testimony,  and  I  say  that  prefacing  it  that  you  and  I  worked  over 
the  last  couple  of  years.  There  are  few  people  who  have  been  as 
steadfast  and  committed  on  this  as  you  have,  and  I  really  admire 
that.  I  think  people  can  sometimes  differ  on  perceptions  and  how 
you  best  get  a  policy  implemented,  but  we  certainly  do  not  differ 
on  the  goals  of  it. 

But  what  troubles  me,  I  guess,  first  of  all  a  little  bit  is,  I  was 
sort  of  reading  through  your  testimony  while  I  was  back  on  the 
floor,  and  I  blanched  a  little  when  I  read  this  sentence,  "plus  an 
emissary  who  had  in  our  view  betrayed  the  Nation  assigned  to  him 
in  1987  by  President  Reagan." 

That  is  very  strong  words.  You  are  accusing  General  Vessey, 
former  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman,  of  betrayal. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  nobody 
was  more  disappointed  or  upset  about  that  than  I  was.  I  am  saying 
that  that  is  not  only  my  view,  that  is  our  view. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  families,  and  it  is  a  very  tough  thing  to 
say  about  a  man  who  has  risen  from  a  private  all  the  way  through 
the  highest  military  office  in  this  country,  and  keeping  in  mind 
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that,  as  you  well  know,  I  recommended  General  Vessey  to  be  the 
emissary. 

Senator  Kerry.  How  did  he  betray  this  mission? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  was  present 
on  many  Vessey  delegations,  as  you  know,  and  I  saw  more  evidence 
of  it  this  morning  again,  by  omission. 

There  has  come  to  be  a  rounding  of  intelligence,  a  skewing,  or 
a  softening,  and  you  can  put  that  in  whatever  context  you  wish, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  where  the  emissary  on  this  issue, 
that  I  know  the  charter  of  since  I  was  there  when  it  was  written, 
is  providing  various  types  of  explanations  as  to  why  Vietnam  can- 
not provide  the  accountability  that  is  expected  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, that  has  been  testified  to  on  many  occasions,  then  that,  to 
the  families,  is  a  betrayal  of  the  charter. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  have  heard  that  testimony 
now  for  2  years,  and  I  have  been  in  many  meetings  with  the  Viet- 
namese. I  do  not  think  anyone  is  saying  that  there  are  not  some 
documents  we  can  still  expect.  I  do.  I  still  expect  them,  and  they 
are  coming — they  are  coming. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  they  have  been  coming  in  the  last  year.  We 
have  got  them.  They  produced  them. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Well,  the  ones  you  have  just  gotten  I  was  told 
did  not  relate  to  anybody  unaccounted  for. 

Senator  KERRY.  Well,  that  is  not  accurate.  In  your  testimony 
again,  you  say  right  here — I  will  read  from  it:  "The  summary  stat- 
ed 18,000  Vietnamese  documents  have  been  reviewed  and  aid  not 
clarify  that  less  than  100  of  the  documents  I  am  told  remotely  cor- 
relate to  missing  Americans."  Now,  that  is  something  not  accurate. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  was  just  told  that  by  the  Government,  so  it 
may  be  inaccurate. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  you  cannot  put  it  in  testimony  if  you  are 
just  told  it  and  it  just  sort  of  goes  out  and  becomes  doctrine.  The 
fact  is  that  261  of  them  refer  to  unresolved  MIA  cases,  21  related 
to  priority  cases. 

And  again,  in  your  next  paragraph — and  I  want  to  kind  of  exam- 
ine this,  because  it  goes  to  the  gravamen  of  this  debate,  and  I  am 
not  doing  this  hostilely,  at  all.  I  am  just  doing  this  in  the  interests 
of  everybody  understanding  sort  of  a  reality. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  want  that  to  be  the  same,  Senator. 

Senator  Kerry.  You  say,  in  your  next  paragraph,  "I  tried  to  give 
the  President  what  I  was  confident  he  was  not  getting  from  policy- 
makers at  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  a  realistic  defini- 
tion of  progress,  a  word  we  have  learned  to  fear  and  suspect." 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Right. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  next  sentence  you  say:  "We  know  that  only 
nine  Americans  previously  missing  in  Vietnam  have  been  ac- 
counted for  in  the  past  2  years." 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  progress  to  you  and  accounting  to  you  is  tak- 
ing them  off  the  list. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  It  is  accounting  for  them,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's definition  of  accounting. 

Senator  Kerry.  According  to  your  definition. 
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Mrs.  Griffiths.  No,  the  Government's  definition,  Senator. 

Senator  Kerry.  No,  it  is  not  entirely. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  let  me  finish.  We  have  196  discrepancy 
cases,  correct? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Last  known  alive  discrepancies,  I  believe  it  was 
actually  227,  Senator. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  the  196  is  a  number  we  arrived  at  by  look- 
ing at  the  lists  and  saying,  who  did  we  know  was  alive  in  Vietnam, 
or  might  have  been  alive  in  Vietnam,  who  might  have  floated  down 
and  parachuted,  who  might  have  been  captured,  who  we  can  rea- 
sonably presume  was  captured  by  the  Vietnamese,  correct? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  According  to  our  own  records,  yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  came  up  with  196,  and  you  were  part  of  that 
process.  You  were  aware  of  those  cases,  and  you  worked  with  those 
for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  Out  of  the  196  cases  we  are  now  down  to  92,  and 
we  have  death  confirmed  for  the  difference,  for  the  104,  correct? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  We  have  been  able  to  confirm  the  death  of  the 
individual  through  investigation,  but  also,  in  all  cases  except  five 
or  six,  to  confirm  that  the  Vietnamese  many  years  ago  picked  up 
their  remains  and  continue  to  hold  them. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  that  is  not  absolutely  accurate.  I  can  come 
to  that  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  A  Government  figure. 

Senator  Kerry.  Let  me  just  work  through  this;  196,  and  you 
have  agreed  death  is  confirmed.  Now,  death  confirmed 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No.  I  said  that  the  Government  says  death  is 
confirmed.  I  have  not  agreed. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  interagency  task  force  has  signed  off  on  this. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Incorrect. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  not  true. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No,  that  is  incorrect,  because  the  IAG,  the  inter- 
agency process  that  originally  was  designed  to  do  that,  did  not  re- 
view all  those  cases.  It  is  now  an  internal  Defense  Department 
IAG. 

Senator  Kerry.  Right,  but  the  group  that  was  set  up  to  review 
these  so  that  nobody  would  make  a  mistake  looking  at  them,  and 
that  group,  involving  State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said,  we  agree,  we  know  what  happened  to  this  person. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Here  is  a  case — I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  give  the  name.  It  has  a  case  number,  but  according  to  the  case 
number  we  have  death  confirmed,  no  further  joint  field  activity. 
Firsthand,  eyewitness  testimony  of  the  body  being  swept  down  a 
river  correlates  well  with  known  facts.  The  remains  are  assessed 
as  nonrecoverable. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  person  is  dead,  the  remains  cannot  be  recov- 
ered, but  it  is  not  off  the  list.  According  to  you,  it  is  not  progress. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No.  No,  that  is  not  necessarily  true. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  absolutely  true,  because  that  person  is 
not  taken  off  the  list. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  not  true,  Senator.  That  is  not  at  all  true. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Tell  me  how  it  is  not. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  First  of  all,  the  families  do  not  expect  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  accounted  for. 

Senator  Kerry.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  That  person 
is  not  off  the  list. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No,  that  person  is  accounted  for  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  is  all  the  families  have  ever  asked. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  in  your  testimony,  where  you  have  progress, 
you  said  only  nine  Americans  are  accounted  for.  You  did  not  in- 
clude that  person. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  case  has  not  gone  through  to  the  family. 

Senator  Kerry.  So  we  are  up  to  10  with  that  person. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  If  they  want  to  add  on  that  one,  and  that  one 
the  family  accepts. 

Senator  Kerry.  If  we  want  to  be  accurate,  we  are  up  to  10. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  can  unilaterally  decide  to 
add  somebody  who  is  accounted  for. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  U.S.  Government  is  not  hiding  anything  on 
this.  I  have  read  this.  You  can  read  it  because  you  have  access  to 
all  classified  documents,  do  you  not? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do  any  more.  I  did. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  you  have  access  to  this,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Certainly,  and  what  I  am  saying  is,  the  U.S. 
Government 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  just  one  case. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  It  is  the  U.S.  Government  that  says  those  people 
have  been  accounted  for. 

Senator  Kerry.  Here  is  another  case,  three  people,  death  con- 
firmed. The  case  was  reinvestigated  during  the  last  field  activity. 
They  are  now  talking  about  exhuming  the  grave  sites.  They  have 
been  discussing  it  because  of  the  complexity,  but  death  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Vietnamese  went  out  with  us,  showed  us  the  place.  We  have 
dug.  Death  is  confirmed.  Our  people  know  that  these  three  men  are 
not  languishing  in  cages  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  So  they  have  confirmed  fate,  they  have  con- 
firmed death. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  progress,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  did  not  say  it  was  not  progress. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  not  what  you  say  in  your  testimony. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes,  it  is,  Senator.  In  the  interest  of  accuracy, 
I  think  we  should  say  something  else.  You  said  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  storage  of  any  remains  since  1988.  That  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Kerry.  Do  not  divert.  We  will  come  back  to  that.  Please 
let  us  not  play  the  game  of  moving  away. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  am  not  playing  the  game. 

Senator  Kerry.  The  issue  here  is,  what  is  real  progress. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  Now,  according  to  you,  only  nine  Americans  pre- 
viously missing  have  been  accounted  for  over  the  past  2  years. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  the  U.S.  Government's  figure. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  that  is  because  you  and  others  are  insisting 
that  you  have  to  have  the  remains  to  have  progress. 
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Mrs.  Griffiths.  We  are  not  insisting.  I  think  there  is  often  a 
simplistic  approach  to  this. 

If  I  saw  you,  John  Kerry,  and  you  were  last  known  to  be  alive, 
and  suddenly  we  were  able  to  recover  your  remains,  you  are  not 
dead  any  more — I  mean,  you  are  not  alive  any  more.  You  are  dead. 
It  helps  give  definition. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  it  does  not  factor  into  your  measurement  of 
progress,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Yes,  it  does.  I  have  stated  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  activity.  There  is  more  access.  There  are  hundreds  of 
people  running  around  the  country. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  have  read  all  the  stuff  that  goes  to  the  League 
of  Families.  I  know  what  the  talk  is  at  the  meeting  that  was  held. 
I  know  exactly  what  your  testimony — the  gist  of  your  testimony  is, 
that  I  tried  to  give  the  President  what  I  was  confident  he  was  not 
getting  from  policymakers  at  the  Department  of  State  and  Defense, 
"a  realistic  definition  of  progress." 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Right. 

Senator  Kerry.  Next  sentence.  'The  families  can  count.  We  know 
that  only  nine  Americans  previously  missing  in  Vietnam  have  been 
accounted  for." 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  not  accurate.  Many  more,  more  than  104 
have  been  accounted  for,  because  we  know  they  are  dead. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No.  On  more  than  104,  death  has  been  con- 
firmed. 

Senator  Kerry.  That  is  an  accounting,  is  it  not?  Is  that  not  a 
form  of  accounting? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  What  you  continue  to  leave  off  is  that  Vietnam 
has  their  remains  and  could  provide  them,  and  therefore  they 
would  be  accounted  for. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  The  case  I  just  read 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  said  in  five  or  six  cases  that  was  not  true. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  let  me  go  to  another  case.  Here  is  a 
case 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  do  not  have  cases  in  front  of  me. 

Senator  Kerry.  You  have.  You  know  them  all  by  heart. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Oh,  right!  I  do  not. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  can  go  to  another  case.  You  know  them  very 
much.  Here  is  one.  Two  bodies,  death  confirmed  for  both  individ- 
uals, no  further  joint  field  activity.  Correlating  witness  testimony 
indicates  the  aircraft  crashed  at  sea.  Remains  are  assessed  over 
water,  nonrecoverable.  They  have  not  been  taken  off  the  list,  ei- 
ther. You  do  not  count  them  as  progress. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  That  is  not  a  decision  that  I  can  make. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  you  have  not  advocated  it,  either. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  do  not  even  know  the  results  of  those. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  my  point,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  is — and  I  am  not 
going  to  belabor  it 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  You  have. 

Senator  Kerry  [continuing].  Is  that  there  is  a  huge  gap.  There 
is  a  huge  gap  between  what  you  are  pressing  as  "real  progress"  and 
what  is  really  happening  over  there. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  disagree. 
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Senator  Kerry.  I  personally  think  it  does  a  disservice.  I  know 
you  disagree,  but  the  fact  is,  you  have  not  advocated — you  have 
made  it  difficult  for  those  cases  to  be  accounted  for,  or  even  to  be 
credited,  and  that  is  part  of  the  problem  that  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try today,  is  people  who  are  being  made  to  believe  that  there  is 
more  to  come  than  there  might  be. 

I  share  with  you — I  share  with  you  a  belief  there  are  more  docu- 
ments to  come,  but  I  do  not  share  the  belief  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  remains  that  could  be  turned  over  tomorrow,  nor  does  our 
team  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  agree  with  you  that  they  do  not.  If  I  could  just 
clarify,  because  I  have  a  response  to  that. 

Senator  Kerry.  Please — absolutely. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  did  not — the  families  did  not  dream  this  up  on 
our  own.  These  are  estimates  based  on  intelligence  information 
from  both  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

We  have  no  basis  on  which  to  dream  up  expectations.  We  relied 
on  the  U.S.  Government  intelligence  and  information  to  come  up 
with  their  expectations.  They  cannot  suddenly  and  conveniently 
dismiss  those  expectations  without  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
and  we  have  seen  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We  have  seen  Viet- 
namese denials.  Well,  I  could  paper  my  walls  with  Vietnamese  de- 
nials. So  what  are  we  supposed  to  do? 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  just  interject  here  for  a  moment.  First  of 
all,  recognizing  that  Senator  Kerry  is  going  to  have  to  depart 
again,  I  said  that  this  round  with  respect  to  his  questioning  would 
go  on  a  bit.  I  would  like  to  try  to,  as  much  as  possible,  restrict  the 
dialog  to  questions  and  answers  and  not  a  running  debate.  I  think 
it  is  useful  to  have  this  kind  of  an  exchange. 

Let  me  say,  as  the  Chair,  that  I  know  both  of  you  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  this  question,  and  because  there 
are  differences,  and  because  the  feelings  run  very  deep,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  resolve  some  of  these  issues,  but  I  think  it  is  permis- 
sible, since  we  do  not  have  the  other  Senators  who  are  waiting  to 
question  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  complete  this  line  of  questioning 
and  then  we  will  move  on. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Listen,  I  have  great  respect  for  the  intensity  with  which  Mrs. 
Griffiths  has  worked  on  this  issue,  and  I  am  really  trying  to  point 
out  what  I  think  is  a  very  legitimate  hurdle  in  our  efforts  to  "meas- 
ure progress."  Progress  to  me,  and  you  can  comment  on  it,  has 
come  mostly  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Now,  you  shake  your  head  and  say  no.  I  will  let  you  address 
that,  but  I  think — when  did  you  make  your  first  trip  over  there? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  1982. 

Senator  Kerry.  And  you  went  back  in  1986. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  went  back  1984,  1985,  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  1991. 

Senator  Kerry.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  during  all  those  trips  you 
put  it  to  the  Vietnamese,  did  you  not? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Do  you  mean,  did  they  admit  holding  remains? 
Yes,  they  did. 
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Senator  Kerry.  But  did  you  not  say  to  them,  you  have  got  to 
ante  up,  we  are  not  moving  forward?  Was  that  not  the  Reagan  pol- 
icy? Was  that  not  the  Bush  policy? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No.  It  was  done  very  quietly,  actually,  and  quite 
thought  out  about  giving  a  way  for  Vietnam  to  be  able  to  respond 
and  encourage  them  to  do  that. 

I  think  you  are  well  aware  that  the  league  has  supported  reci- 
procity by  the  United  States.  In  fact,  we  have  gone  way  out  front 
in  supporting  President  Bush's  moves  at  the  end  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, and  really,  that  was  betting  on  the  come. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Secretary  Solomon,  Gen- 
eral Vessey,  I  think  yourself,  and  Mr.  Childress,  others,  made 
many  quiet,  sensible,  behind-the-scenes  approaches  for  remains,  or 
for  live  prisoners,  did  we  not?  I  know  I  did.  I  remember  a  long  walk 
in  the  garden  with  Nguyen  Quo  Thack  offering  him  $1  billion  of 
Ross  Perot's  money.  I  mean,  you  know,  we  made  many  efforts. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  agree. 

Senator  Kerry.  It  did  not  produce,  did  it. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No.  There  was  an  admission,  certainly,  from  Mr. 
Thack  to  Dick  Childress  quite  some  time  ago.  When  I  first  met  Mr. 
Thack,  he  did  not  even  rule  out  the  possibility  that  American 
POWs  could  be  alive  in  Laos,  and  he  has  not  ever  denied  it  to  me. 

All  I  feel  is  that  there  has  been  an  ambiguous  U.S.  message  in 
the  last  few  years  that  has  been  very  confusing  to  the  Vietnamese 
that  needs  to  be  abundantly  clear,  and  when  you  have  a  Presi- 
dential emissary  who  looks  me  in  the  face  and  says,  they  denied 
holding  any  remains  and  I  believe  them,  that  causes  concern 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand  that. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  And  it  saddens  me. 

Senator  Kerry.  I  understand  that,  but  I  do  think  the  issue  that 
we  have  to  look  at  is  how  we  can  measure  getting  where  we  need 
to  go  now. 

At  the  end  of  your  testimony,  you  say  that  we  kind  of  lose  our 
leverage.  I  am  curious  about  that.  I  want  to  know  why  the  United 
States  of  America  ever  loses  its  leverage.  Are  there  not  future  loan 
credits,  trade  relationships,  U.N.  membership,  possibly  just  slap- 
ping the  embargo  back  on  if  we  have  further  indication — I  mean, 
I  am  confident  that  any  President  worth  his  salt,  if  he  had  hard 
intelligence  information  in  front  of  him  that  he  felt  could  leverage 
something,  would  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  to  test  here  back  and  forth. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  would  say  we  have  always  tried  to  be  flexible, 
and  we  have  been  maybe  too  flexible,  but  I  implement  the  policies 
established  by  the  board.  The  leverage  was  only  so  good  as  to  en- 
courage, because  we  tried  incentives  that  did  not  work,  to  encour- 
age Vietnam  to  provide  what  they  are  withholding. 

I  agreed  with  what  was  said  earlier  about  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting is  a  much  longer  term  process.  It  will  take  20  years.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  want  to  see  this  over  faster 
than  anybody  in  this  world,  responsibly  done  and  honorably  done, 
but  not  dismissed  as  though  it  does  not  exist. 

Senator  Kerry.  But  you  see 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  do  not  mean  you  are.  I  am  saying,  I  am  seeing 
that  in  the  Government,  with  people  rounding  the  edges  and  skew- 
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ing,  and  not  paying  attention  to  clear  intelligence  about  what  is 
being  withheld. 

Senator  Kerry.  Well,  the  dilemma — the  dilemma,  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
is — I  will  give  you  a  classic  example  of  it.  General  Vessey  went 
over — you  and  other  groups  have  said,  just  give  it  to  us,  turn  them 
over  to  us.  We  will  not  make  an  issue  out  of  it.  Give  us  a  live  pris- 
oner, give  us  the  books,  whatever.  We  will  not  scream  about  it. 

The  words  sound  good.  Vessey  goes  over,  he  gets  the  blue  book. 
Now,  we  knew  they  had  the  blue  book  for  awhile.  What  happens? 
"You  guys  had  the  blue  book  forever," — holding  back,  and  boom, 
they  are  vilified.  The  response  is  such  that  literally,  their  sort  of 
attitude  was,  my  God,  this  is  counterproductive. 

Now,  for  those  who  are  sitting  out  there  saying,  they  have  got 
100  live  people,  I  keep  asking  the  question,  OK,  some  of  them  sug- 
gest you  have  just  got  to  demand  they  give  them  back.  Well,  we 
have  been  doing  that  for  years,  have  we  not? 

How  are  they  going  to  do  that?  Are  they  just  going  to  walk  up 
and  turn  over  to  you  a  bunch  of  people  and  say,  hey,  we  lied  to  you 
for  20  years,  we  killed  50  of  them,  we  used  the  rest  for  slave  labor 
but  now,  here  they  are,  and  give  us  normalized  relations  and  $1 
billion  of  aid? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  We  have  always  tried  to  purposely  hold  open  the 
possibility  that  they  might  locate  someone  outside  of  the  control  of 
the  central  government  for  the  very  reason  you  raise.  It  does  not 
help,  and  the  last  thing  you  do  in  the  world  is  to  go  to  Do  Muoi 
or  Le  Due  Anh  and  say,  excuse  me,  are  you  holding  live  Ameri- 
cans? 

Senator  Kerry.  Suppose  they  did  that,  are  you  expecting  that 
live  person  to  come  back  here  to  the  United  States  and  say  that 
he  was  not  in  fact  held  by  the  Vietnamese  all  of  those  years? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Are  you  saying  the  only  alternative  is  to  never 
get  them  back? 

Senator  Kerry.  No.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  you  are  ever 
going  to  do  it,  you  are  going  to  do  it  by  not  creating  that  confronta- 
tion, but  rather  by  moving  forward  so  that  if,  in  fact — if  any  of  this 
could  happen,  it  nappens  not  at  the  green  felt  table  with  tne  klieg 
lights  burning  but  in  some  other  way. 

That  is  how  the  documents  are  now  appearing.  I  might  say,  since 
we  have  opened  the  joint  archives  center  on  documents  we  have 
gotten  the  559  documents.  We  did  not  create  a  whole  hullabaloo, 
but  we  got  them,  and  they  have  been  documents  we  have  wanted 
for  some  time. 

So  I  think  the  test  here  is,  where  were  we  2  years  ago,  where 
are  we  now? 

Now,  you  rightfully  have  said,  gee,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  focus 
on  the  live  sighting  thing.  I  cannot  disagree  with  you.  But  2  years 
ago,  the  mentality  of  America  was,  wait  a  minute,  they  have  got 
all  these  people,  we  have  got  all  these  sighting  reports,  and  we  are 
not  even  allowed  to  go  look,  so  everybody  said,  let  us  deal  with  the 
problem. 

What  did  the  Vietnamese  do?  They  cooperated.  They  said,  OK, 
go  anywhere  you  want. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Well,  they  are  not  crazy.  Of  course  thev  would 
cooperate  with  that.  The  perception  of  openness  is  very  useful. 
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Senator  Kerry.  Well,  if  they  are  not  crazy,  and  they  do  cooperate 
with  that,  how  do  you  expect  them  to  be  crazy  enough  to  have  us 
find  50  American  prisoners  in  the  next  months: 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  am  not  saying  I  expect  them  to  help  us  find 
50  American  prisoners.  I  am  not  saying  there  are  50.  I  am  saying 
if  the  people  that  were  known  to  be  alive  are  no  longer  alive,  they 
did  not,  generally  speaking,  blow  up  in  an  aircraft. 

Now,  with  few  exceptions,  we  expect  them  to  repatriate  those  re- 
mains. 

Senator  Kerry.  My  hope  is  in  some  cases  they  can  be  repatri- 
ated. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  said  with  few  exceptions. 

Senator  Kerry.  We  have  learned  that  they  can.  There  were,  I 
just  read  yesterday  in  the  newspaper,  10  more  remains  repatriated 
last  week.  There  are  some  40  to  60  remains  in  CIL-HI  awaiting 
identification.  They  anticipate,  I  think,  about  50  percent  of  them 
are  American,  so  we  have  a  significant  block  of  even  further 
progress  that  is  happening  here. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  I  know  you  and  I  wrangle  sometimes,  but  I  just 
want  you  to  know  I  do  so  with  the  utmost  respect  for  your  commit- 
ment and  dedication. 

You  are  truly  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  effort,  and  you  have  kept 
it  where  it  ought  to  be — in  front  of  everybody's  consciousness — and 
I  applaud  that,  but  I  do  think  it  is  critical  for  us  not  to  fall  prey 
to  misinterpretation  of  progress  or  to  standards  which  we  need  to 
apply  in  this  process.  I  really  do  want  to  work  with  you  in  the  ef- 
fort to  do  that  well  in  the  next  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  I  think  you  would  admit  that  the  National 
League  of  Families  is  the  one  that  has  held  forth  as  the  one  that 
tries  to  always  give  out  factual  information. 

Senator  Kerry.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Kerry. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  again,  I  know  that  your  dialog  and  exchange  here 
get  right  to  the  most  difficult  and  most  emotional  part  of  the  long 
process  and  the  anguish  for  many.  And  for  that  reason  I  thought 
it  appropriate  to  let  it  continue. 

I  would  just  say,  to  follow  up  on  what  Senator  Kerry  just  said, 
that  my  own — I  guess  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  went  to  Cam- 
bodia— it  was  with  some  information  that  you  and  the  League  of 
Families  had  provided  to  me.  And  in  my  meetings  with  Hun  Sen 
and  others,  they  agreed  to  follow  up.  And,  indeed,  that  did  result 
directly  in  the  repatriation  of  some  remains  that  were  sent  to  CIL- 
HI,  et  cetera.  So,  the  longstanding  commitment  to  continue  to  push 
forward  and  to  try  to  find  out  whatever  information  we  can  at  any 
time  is  one  that  I  think,  whether  there  are  differences  or  not,  is 
indeed  recognized. 

Mr.  Baker,  I  understand  that  you  have  to  leave,  and  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  within  less  than  5  minutes,  but  you  have  to  go 
before  that. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  Please,  we  would  be  delighted  to  let  you  go. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  could  I  just  ask  as  a  followup,  I  guess,  to  the  dia- 
log that  you  and  Senator  Kerry  just  had,  are  there  any  officials  of 
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the  U.S.  Government  or  departments  or  organizations  within  the 
U.S.  Government  at  this  point  that  you  feel  particularly  confident 
about,  that  you  feel  are  performing  in  accordance  with  your  expec- 
tations? And  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  record  open  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nobody  was  doing  a  good  job. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Robb.  I  wanted  you  to  have  a  chance  to  clarify  that 
point. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  In  my  testimony,  I  said  that  DIA  is  not  soften- 
ing its  position.  It  is  holding  the  line  on  Vietnamese  knowledge- 
ability,  as  they  should.  I  think  it  is  more  of  a  general  overall  round- 
ing from  a  political  and  policy  perspective,  rather  than  the  basic 
and  fundamental  facts,  which  are  basic  and  fundamental,  and  I  ap- 
preciate their  holding  the  line  on  that. 

There  are  many  people,  I  think,  who  are  doing  a  good  job.  But 
there  are  others,  and  it  is  more  an  approach  problem  than  it  is  not. 
I  do  not  know  some  of  the  individuals.  I  am  saving  that  there  are 
fine  young  men  and  women  who  are  working  themselves  to  death 
and  endangering  their  lives  out  in  the  field,  but  it  is  an  approach 
problem. 

Senator  Kerry  mentioned  spending  $100  million  a  year  for  all  of 
these,  at  $1.7  million  per  set  of  remains.  We  had  long  ago  advo- 
cated not — we  do  not  need  100  people  running  around  the  country. 
We  need  very  small  teams,  surgically  going  in,  that  have  the  lan- 
guage capability,  with  the  experience  and  the  background  and 
knowledge  of  cases.  We  do  not  need  100. 

That  can  be  part  of  the  longer  term  excavation  and  cleaning  up 
the  battlefield  process.  You  could  save  a  lot  of  money  by  doing  it 
that  way,  with  only  skilled  linguists  being  utilized. 

Senator  Robb.  Without  protracting  the  concern,  you  did  allude  to 
the  fact  that  there  might  still  be  live  Americans  in  this  area.  I  do 
not  want  to  open  that  up  again.  Just  for  the  record  in  this  area, 
do  you  have  any  specific  evidence  that  you  would  like  to  have  made 
part  of  this  record. 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No. 

Senator  Robb.  On  the  POW/MIA  committee,  we  looked  and 
looked  for  any  compelling  evidence  and  we  finally  agreed  on  the 
word  compelling  after  a  great  deal  of  debate,  whether  there  was 
any  evidence  or  whether  there  was  compelling  evidence.  But  is 
there  anything  that  you  are  aware  of  that  has  not  come  to  official 
attention  that  ought  to  be  on  the  record? 

Mrs.  Griffiths.  No.  There  are  unresolved  cases,  I  know  that. 
But  I  think  for  us,  one  of  the  keys  is  until  they  can  account  for  the 
people  that  were  last  known  alive,  including,  if  remains  are  not 
available,  plausible  information  as  to  why  not,  then  certainly  one 
could  not  rule  out  that  possibility.  But  a  personal  belief  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  evidence.  And  that  is  a  different  question,  and  I  did 
not  bring  anything. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Dr.  Nguyen,  just  a  very  brief  question  as  we  conclude.  Could  you 
tell  us  whether  or  not  you  have  received  any  communications  from 
your  brother,  specifically,  since  his  most  recent  trial  and  incarcer- 
ation under  the  charges  that  you  discussed  that  form  the  basis,  at 
least  in  part,  for  the  nomination  that  many  of  us  included  as  part 
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of  our  Nobel  Peace  Prize  recommendation?  And  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  others  who  are  held  as  prisoners  of  conscience  are 
able  to  communicate  to  family  members  in  the  United  States,  in 
Vietnam,  or  other  areas  with  enough  certainty  to  provide  any  reas- 
surance for  the  families? 

Dr.  Nguyen.  For  18  years,  I  have  not  seen  my  brother.  As  for 
the  communication,  I  cannot  communicate  with  him  even  by  let- 
ters. But  his  wife  can  come  to  see  him  once  in  a  while.  That  is 
what  we  know  from  what  we  received  in  the  last  6  months.  And 

1  think  as  for  other  prisoners  of  conscience  that  they  have  gotten 
some  form  of  communications  depending  on  the  degree  of  their  sen- 
tence. They  can  get  some  kind  of  visit  once  a  month,  but  it  depends 
on  what  is  the  rule  of  the  prison. 

Even  if  my  brother  committed  a  small  minor  problem  in  the 
camps,  he  can  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  to  see  his  wife  for  maybe 

2  or  4  months.  So,  it  is  very  infrequently,  yes  when  his  wife  is  able 
to  see  him.  Several  letters  were  returned  from  people  from  England 
sent  to  him,  the  letters  were  sent  back  to  England  and  then  sent 
to  me.  In  short  I  have  not  been  able  to  have  direct  contact  with  my 
brother. 

Senator  Robb.  I  thought  that  you  had  confirmed  for  me  that  your 
brother  did  receive  the  medical  supplies  that  I  took  with  me  on  one 
trip  that  were  accepted  by  the  Government  for  presentation  to  him. 
But  that  would  have  been  through  his  wife? 

Dr.  Nguyen.  I  think  the  ones  from  you,  you  delivered  to  Viet- 
namese officials  and  they  gave  it  to  Dr.  Que  and  they  notified  his 
wife. 

Senator  Robb.  That  is  right,  it  was  through  his  wife,  rather  than 
direct  communications  is  the  only  thing  that  I  was  referring  to. 

Dr.  Nguyen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  With  respect  to  the  human  rights  question,  would 
you  believe  that  the  views  that  you  represented  this  morning  would 
represent  the  views  of  most  of  the  Vietnamese  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese nationals  who  are  living  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Nguyen.  Yes,  sir.  We  disagree  in  several  issues.  But,  one 
thing  for  sure,  all  Vietnamese  American  in  this  country,  we  all 
agree  that  the  human  right  issue  should  be  the  key  factor  in  any 
discussion  about  lifting  the  embargo  or  normalization  of  relations. 
We  all  agree  on  this  issue. 

Actually,  about  a  week  ago,  we  had  a  meeting,  about  100  leaders 
in  this  area,  and  we  all  agree.  And  they  asked  me  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  you  about  that  and  to  ask  you  to  help  us  on  the  human 
rights  issue  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  we  thank  you.  We  appreciate  that  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Terzano.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  add  one  thing. 

Senator  Robb.  Please. 

Mr.  Terzano.  Over  the  last  several  years,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  Americans  have  traveled  back  to  Vietnam.  And  I 
think,  as  Dr.  Nguyen  says — I  would  agree  with  his  statement  re- 
garding human  rights,  but  I  also  believe  very,  very  strongly  that 
if  we  have  a  diplomatic  presence  in  Vietnam  cases  like  Dr.  Que 
could  be  addressed  on  a  daily  basis  through  our  diplomats,  instead 
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of  piecemeal  communications.  And  it  is  just  not  Dr.  Que,  it  is  the 
other  prisoners. 

I  just  think  it  is  a  very,  very  strong  reason  on  why  we  should 
be  opening  up  Vietnam,  to  press  issues  such  as  this. 

Senator  Robb.  All  right,  thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  comment. 
Certainly,  the  focus  on  human  rights  questions  was  evident  in  both 
the  questions  and  much  of  the  testimony  that  was  delivered  today. 

I  will  simply  conclude,  Mr.  Terzano,  Mr.  Baker,  Dr.  Nguyen,  and 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  in  thanking  all  of  you  for  participating  in  this  par- 
ticular panel.  Some  of  the  documents  or  articles  to  which  you  re- 
ferred have  been  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  you  would  like  to 
submit  anything  else  for  the  record  or  for  other  observers  that 
would  like  to  submit  anything  to  the  subcommittee  in  this  case  to 
be  considered,  we  would  be  delighted  to  receive  that  input,  whether 
it  is  written  testimony  or  any  other  appropriate  evidentiary  infor- 
mation. It  would  be  most  welcome. 

With  that,  we  will  conclude  this  particular  session  of  the  commit- 
tee and  thanks  to  all  concerned  for  participating. 

[Other  material  submitted  for  the  record  may  be  found  in  com- 
mittee files.] 

[Whereupon,  at  2:19  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Statement  of  John  F.  Sommer,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 

Legion,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  Legion  has  long  been  committed  to  seek  a 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  missing  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  respect- 
fully request  this  statement  be  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearing  held  by  your 
subcommittee  on  July  21,  1993. 

As  a  member  of  the  delegation  that  accompanied  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Winston  Lord  and  the  other  principles  on  their  most  recent  mission  to  Vietnam,  I 
have  gained  new  insights  into  this  issue.  Although  you  received  testimony  from  a 
quasi  veterans  service  organization  representative,  his  views  are  different  from 
those  of  The  American  Legion.  The  Legion's  opinions  may  be  useful  in  efforts  to 
achieve  a  resolution  to  this  issue  and  we  would  like  to  share  the  following  points 
with  the  subcommittee. 

First,  in  his  testimony  before  your  subcommittee,  Mr.  John  Terzano  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  quite  aptly  described  five  major  issues  that 
continue  to  divide  our  two  nations.  We  don't  disagree  with  these  issues  but  recog- 
nize there  could  be  even  more  subjects  of  contention.  The  American  Legion  does 
however,  object  to  his  conclusions  and  believes  it  is  more  appropriate  to  focus  on 
the  single  most  important  subject  remaining  between  the  United  States  and  Viet- 
nam— the  POW/MIA  issue. 

The  administration  should  not  bend  to  the  will  and  urgings  of  large  American  cor- 
porations or  other  interest  groups,  until  the  Vietnamese  government  breaks  its  pat- 
tern of  silence,  evasion  and  noncooperation.  A  total  of  2252  American  Veterans  are 
still  carried  on  Pentagon  rolls  as  missing  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.  The 
American  Legion  has  persistently  and  repeatedly  called  for  a  full  accounting  of 
American  POWs  and  MIAs.  That  accounting  is  defined  as  the  return  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  return  of  his  remains,  or  convincing  evidence  as  to  why  neither  is  possible. 
This  is  no  time  to  weaken  our  resolve. 

To  lift  the  trade  embargo  or  normalize  relations  between  our  two  countries  the 
Legion  advocates  substantive  progress  in  four  distinct  areas: 

•  Achieving  concrete  results  in  recovering  and  repatriating  the  remains  of 
U.S.  servicemen; 

•  Resolving  the  discrepancy  cases  and  live  sightings  through  field  investiga- 
tions; 

•  Obtaining  further  assistance  in  working  with  Laos  on  MIA's  thought  to 
have  been  taken  to  that  country;  and 

•  Seeking  the  revelation  of  all  POW/MIA  documents  in  various  archives  to 
help  in  finding  answers. 

These  are  basically  the  same  issues  presented  to  the  Vietnamese  by  the  recent 
Presidential  delegation.  Once  we  receive  the  total  cooperation  in  providing  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  for  our  POW/MIAs,  The  American  Legion  will  support  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  and  allowing  normal  diplomatic  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  To  prematurely  accede  to  any  initiatives  to  recognize  Vietnam  would  un- 
dermine these  objectives. 

The  American  Legion  has  recently  urged  the  President  at  least  twice  to  not  relent 
on  any  economic  or  financial  sanctions  until  the  POW  issue  is  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  Americans.  The  economic  embargo  is  the  last  remaining  leverage  the 
U.S.  has  with  the  government  of  Hanoi.  The  American  Legion  and  others  believe 
the  Vietnamese  have  answers  they  aren't  sharing  with  us. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  are  clear.  America's  approach  towards  Vietnam  must  be 
based  on  caution,  consistency  and  commitment.  We  owe  it  to  the  families  of  the 
POW/MIA's,  to  any  POWs  who  may  still  be  alive,  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
died  in  battle  or  captivity  and  whose  remains  have  not  been  repatriated. 
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POW/MIA  COMMITMENTS  BY  PRESIDENT  CLINTON/CLINTON 

ADMINISTRATION 

May  31,  1993:  During  his  address  at  the  National  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial,  the 
President  stated,  "Today  let  us  also  renew  a  pledge  to  the  families  *  *  *  We  will 
do  all  we  can  to  give  you  not  only  the  attention  you  have  asked  for  but  the  answers 
you  deserve.  Today  I  have  ordered  that  by  Veterans  Day  we  will  have  declassified 
all  United  States  Government  records  related  to  POWs  and  MIAs  from  the  Vietnam 
War  *  *  *  except  for  a  tiny  fraction  which  could  still  affect  our  national  security 
or  invade  the  privacy  of  their  families.  As  we  allow  the  American  public  to  have  ac- 
cess to  what  our  government  knows,  we  will  press  harder  to  find  out  what  other 
governments  know.  We  are  pressing  the  Vietnamese  to  provide  this  accounting  not 
only  because  it  is  the  central  outstanding  issue  in  our  relationship  with  Vietnam, 
but  because  it  is  a  central  commitment  made  by  the  American  government  to  our 
people.  And  I  intend  to  keep  it." 

April  23,  1993:  During  White  House  news  conference. 

Question:  Before  the  U.S.  normalizes  relations,  allows  trade  to  go  forward,  do  you 
have  to  be  personally  assured  that  every  case  has  been  resolved  *  *  * 

The  President:  "A  lot  of  experts  say  you  can  never  resolve  every  case  *  *  *  But 
what  I  would  have  to  be  convinced  of  is  that  we  had  gone  a  long  way  towards  resolv- 
ing every  case  that  could  be  resolved  at  this  moment  in  time  and  that  there  was 
a  complete,  open  and  unrestricted  commitment  to  continue  to  do  everything  that 
could  be  done  always,  to  keep  resolving  those  cases,  and  we're  not  there  yet.  Again, 
I  have  to  be  guided  a  little  bit  by  people  who  know  a  lot  about  this,  and  I  confess 
to  being  much  more  heavily  influenced  by  the  families  of  the  people  whose  lives 
were  lost  there  or  whose  lives  remain  in  question  than  by  the  commercial  interests 
and  the  other  things  which  seem  so  compelling  in  this  moment.  I  just  am  very  influ- 
enced by  how  the  families  feel." 

March  22,  1993:  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  in  his  address  to  the  Chi- 
cago Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Question:  What  will  be  the  U.S.  approach  to  end  the  embargo  in  Vietnam? 

Secretary  Christopher:  "As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  had  two  primary  pre- 
conditions to  ending  the  embargo  and  to  the  normalization  of  relationships  with 
Vietnam.  First  was  their  support  for  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  efforts  in 
Cambodia,  and  on  that  score,  I  would  say  that  Vietnam  has  fulfilled  its  obligations." 

'The  second  precondition  was  that  we  would  be  satisfied  on  the  POW/MIA  issue 
*  *  *  Our  administration  will  be  assessing  that  progress  very  carefully  to  determine 
whether  we  can  move  further  down  the  road,  or  down  the  roadmap,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term,  toward  normalization  with  Vietnam  *  *  *" 

February  10,  1993:  Durinq  the  regular  White  House  briefing. 

Question:  President  Mitterand  today  asked  the  U.S.  to  lift  the  economic  embargo 
on  Vietnam.  Do  you  have  any  comment  about  that? 

George  Stephanopoulos  (Communications  Director):  "All  I  can  say  is  we've  gen- 
erally supported  the  roadmap  policy.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  full  ac- 
counting of  all  MIAs,  and  that's  the  policy  we'll  continue." 

February  3,  1993:  White  House  official  reaction  on  policy  toward  normalizing  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam,  responding  to  a  Reuters  News  Agency  inquiry. 

'President  Clinton  has  already  stated  we  will  only  move  forward  when  there's  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  all  those  listed  as  missing." 

PRE-ELECTION  COMMITMENTS 

November  11,  1992:  President-elect  Clinton's  address,  Veterans  Day  Ceremony, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

"*  *  *  as  I  have  pledged  throughout  my  campaign,  I  will  do  my  very  best  to 
make  sure  we  have  a  final  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue  *  *  *  I  have  sent  a 
clear  message  that  there  will  be  no  normalization  of  relations  with  any  nation  that 
is  at  all  suspected  of  withholding  any  information.  We  must  have  as  full  an  account- 
ing as  is  humanly  possible." 

September  10,  1992:  Issue  paper,  entitled  "Clinton-Gore  on  Issues  of  Concern  to 
Veterans." 
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"Make  resolution  of  the  POW/MIA  issue  a  national  priority  by  insisting  on  a  full 
accounting  of  all  POWs  and  MIAs  before  normalizing  relations  with  Vietnam;  work- 
ing with  the  Russian  government  to  reveal  any  information  it  has  on  Americans 


lg  v 
eld; 


held;  and  declassify  pertinent  government  documents." 

March  17,  1992:  Signed  letter  from  Governor  Clinton  to  League  Executive  Director 
Ann  Mills  Griffiths. 

'Thank  you  for  your  thorough  and  helpful  briefing  on  POW/MIAs.  This  issue  is 
certainly  due  proper  attention  and  timely  action." 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  FAMILIES  OF  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  AND 
MISSING  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Newsletter 

May  21,  1993 

Russian  Document  Indicates  1,205  U.S.  POWs  Held  by  Vietnam  in  1972. — A  re- 
cently released  Russian  translation  of  a  reported  1972  Vietnamese  document  states 
that  1,205  Americans  were  being  held  at  the  time  Vietnam  was  publicly  admitting 
to  holding  only  368  U.S.  POWs.  The  document  was  discovered  in  Russian  files  by 
Harvard  researcher  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Morris.  The  report's  author  was  identified  as  Lt. 
General  Tran  Van  Quang,  cited  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army. 

According  to  the  document,  the  purpose  of  the  Vietnamese  Politburo  decision  to 
withhold  the  correct  number  of  American  POWs  was  to  keep  the  U.S.  Government 
guessing,  giving  Vietnam  a  negotiating  advantage.  Official  Vietnamese  spokesmen 
promptly  denied  the  validity  of  the  document,  terming  it  "a  clear  fabrication"  and 
implying  that  it  was  originated  by  individuals  who  wish  to  delay  or  prevent  im- 
proved bilateral  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Vietnam.  The  document  was  judged 
to  be  authentic  by  several  experts  on  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  Dr. 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  National  Security  Adviser  to  President  Carter,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  former  Secretary  of  State  and  chief  U.S.  negotiator  in  Paris  of  the  agree- 
ments which  ended  active  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

White  House  Reaction. — White  House  spokesman  George  Stephanopoulos  reacted 
by  stating,  "We  are  going  to  continue  to  look  into  this  matter  and  look  into  the  re- 
port and  nave  a  complete  review,  but  the  President  is  determined  not  to  move  for- 
ward on  normalization  with  Vietnam  until  there  is  a  full  accounting  of  the  POWs 
and  MIAs." 

Comment. — The  League  welcomes  this  strong  commitment  from  the  White  House. 
The  document  is  an  authentic  Russian  document;  however,  questions  exist  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation  from  Vietnamese  into  Russian  and  other  specifics.  Ef- 
forts are  underway  through  the  U.S.  Government's  Task  Force  Russia  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  original  Vietnamese  version  for  direct  translation  into  the  English  lan- 
guage and  subsequent  analysis  by  U.S.  specialists  or,  if  not  available,  to  locate  and 
interview  the  author  of  the  Soviet  document,  as  well  as  those  who  "endorsed"  it. 

From  the  content  of  the  English-language  translation,  it  appears  that  Americans 
are  the  subject,  not  other  nationalities;  however,  as  was  noted  publicly  by  Senator 
Bob  Smith  (R-NH),  the  document  does  not  prove  that  600-800  Americans  are  alive 
today.  Regardless  of  whether  this  document  is  accurate,  i.e.  that  several  hundred 
more  U.S.  POWs  were  held  in  1972,  it  reinforces  the  fact  that  it  was  then  Vietnam's 
policy  and  strategy,  as  it  is  now,  to  withhold  POW/MIA  information. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  also  confirmed  that  the  statements  in 
the  Russian  translation  pertaining  to  negotiating  strategy  matched  what  he  faced 
in  Paris  in  1972.  The  important  question  is,  how  many  times  does  evidence  of  Viet- 
namese manipulation  of  the  POW/MIA  issue  have  to  surface  before  all  Americans, 
including  those  advocating  immediate  lifting  of  the  embargo,  are  convinced?  Viet- 
nam has  consistently  withheld,  and  still  withholds,  information  on  Americans  miss- 
ing from  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  assistance  to  Vietnam  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  and  further  easing  of  restrictions  on  the  embargo  are  premature.  It  was  reas- 
suring that  the  Clinton  Administration  withstood  international  and  domestic  pres- 
sures to  resume  loans  to  Vietnam  during  the  mid-April  IMF  meetings  in  Washing- 
ton. The  ball  is  now  in  Vietnam's  court;  Hanoi  must  recognize  that  unilateral  ac- 
tions are  required,  now. 

President  Clinton  on  POW/MIA. — In  his  Town  Hall  meeting  in  San  Diego  on  May 
17th,  President  Clinton  was  asked  about  the  POW/MIA  issue.  In  responding,  the 
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most  important  aspect  was  his  commitment  concerning  normalization  of  relations 
with  Vietnam.  After  stating  that  some  important  information  had  been  provided 
during  General  Vessels  April  trip  to  Hanoi,  the  President  stated,  "they  (Vietnam) 
want  to  do  business  with  us  *  *  *  and  the  United  States  has  no  intention  of  doing 
that,  at  least  I  don't,  until  we  have  a  full  accounting  of  the  POWs  and  MIAs."  (The 
League  welcomes  this  pledge,  the  latest  of  many  since  President  Clinton  assumed 
office.) 

Further  From  the  Clinton  Administration. — In  a  May  18th  hearing  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  reacted  to 
a  question  regarding  POW/MIA  and  improved  relations  with  Vietnam  by  stating, 
"The  President  is  determined  that  we  will  get  satisfactory  answers  with  respect  to 
the  MIAs  and  POWs  before  we  proceed  to  normalization  of  the  relations."  This  affir- 
mation of  the  President's  policy  is  also  welcome. 

League  Opposition  to  IMF  and  Easing  Trade  Embargo. — On  April  13th,  at  a  press 
conference  hosted  by  Senator  Bob  Smith  (R-NH),  a  letter  to  President  Clinton,  citing 
reasons  for  opposing  premature  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  IMF  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam until  concrete  POW/MIA  results  are  obtained,  was  made  public.  Written  before 
the  release  of  the  "Russian  document,"  the  letter  was  signed  by  Senator  Smith, 
League  Chairman  of  the  Board  Sue  Scott  and  officials  of  The  American  Legion,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  and  the  American  Ex- 
POWs. 

Comment. — This  unified  position  on  the  IMF  and  embargo  issues  is  extremely  im- 
portant, and  sincere  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Senator  Smith  and  the  veterans 
organizations  which  participated.  President  Clinton's  recent  statements,  placing  pri- 
ority on  the  families'  concerns  over  commercial  interests,  sent  a  clear  signal  to  Viet- 
nam that  the  U.S.  expects  concrete  results  which  account  for  Americans  before  IMF 
assistance  or  any  further  steps  to  lift  the  embargo  or  establish  diplomatic  relations. 

Americans  Accounted  For. — Since  the  last  League  newsletter,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  following  Americans  had  been  accounted  for  through  re- 
mains identifications  by  the  Army's  Central  Identification  Laboratory. 

Lt.  Ralph  E.  Foulks.  Jr.,  USNR,  missing  January  5,  1968,  Vietnam,  unilater- 
ally repatriated  by  the  SRV  in  December,  1988. 

Major  Douglas  C.  Condit,  USAF,  missing  November  26,  1967,  Vietnam,  uni- 
laterally repatriated  by  the  SRV  in  June,  1992. 

Mr.  Welles  Hangen,  civilian  NBC  correspondent,  captured  in  Cambodia  on 
May  31,  1970;  remains  were  recovered  during  a  joint  US/Cambodian  excavation 
which  concluded  on  March  23,  1992. 

Sergeant  Raphael  L.  Collazo,  USA,  missing  March  17,  1968,  Vietnam;  re- 
mains were  unilaterally  returned  by  Vietnam  on  February  8,  1993. 

The  remains  of  an  American  previously  unaccounted  for  in  Laos  were  also  re- 
turned and  identified;  however,  the  family  requested  that  no  information  be  publicly 
released.  The  remains  of  this  American  were  recovered  in  April,  1992,  during  a  joint 
US/Lao  excavation.  This  brings  to  2,259  the  number  of  Americans  still  prisoner, 
missing  and  unaccounted  for  from  the  Vietnam  War. 

Comment. — Despite  the  increased  level  of  JTF-FA  field  activities,  particularly  in 
Vietnam,  the  number  of  unaccounted  for  Americans  was  reduced  by  only  5  in  1992 
and  1  in  1993,  though  some  remains  are  currently  in  the  identification  process.  This 
is  due  to  Vietnam's  unwillingness,  thus  far,  to  begin  repatriating  remains  "recovered 
and  readily  recoverable,"  as  called  for  in  the  context  of  existing  U.S.  policy  before 
further  easing  of  the  embargo. 

Additional  Remains  Repatriated. — Remains  recovered  during  joint  field  exca- 
vations in  I^aos  were  turned  over  April  7th  to  US  officials  in  Vientiane.  Also,  follow- 
ing joint  forensic  review  in  Hanoi,  some  remains  turned  over  by  local  citizens  and 
recovered  during  field  activities  were  repatriated  to  US  officials.  All  were  flown  to 
the  Army's  Central  Identification  Laboratory  in  Hawaii.  These  remains  are  under- 
going extensive  review  in  an  effort  to  establish  individual  identification. 

General  Vessey  Visits  Vietnam. — General  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  emissary  to  Hanoi 
for  POW/MIA  Affairs,  returned  to  Vietnam  April  18-19th,  along  with  17  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.  The  visit  was  initially  planned  "to  assess  Vietnamese  cooperation 
on  accounting  of  American  POW/MIAs  and  to  seek  further  progress"  according  to 
a  White  House  release  which  also  affirmed  that  "I*resident  Clinton  has  pledged  that 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  service  personnel  must  lie  at  the  core  of  our 
policy  toward  Vietnam." 

A  "Joint  Communique"  was  issued  in  Hanoi  at  the  conclusion  of  talks.  On  the 
Russian/Vietnamese  document,  "the  Vietnamese  side  rejected  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  as  completely  inaccurate  and  not  reflecting  the  reality  which  existed 
during  the  war."  On  access  to  SRV  archives,  "the  Vietnamese  side  provided  impor- 
tant documents  from  the  archives  of  the  General  Political  Directorate  and  other  ar- 
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chives  listing  American  POWs  held  during  the  war  as  well  as  American  servicemen 
who  died  in  captivity  in  southern  and  central  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  side  indicated 
these  documents  will  assist  in  its  efforts  to  account  for  U.S.  servicemen.  They  also 
appear  to  shed  light  on  the  Russian  document,  but  further  analysis  is  required." 

On  an  assessment  of  bilateral  POW/MIA  efforts,  "They  agreed  that  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  and  agreed  that  further  action  was  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
crease this  progress."  On  future  actions,  "Both  sides  agreed  they  would  join  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Laos  for  trilateral  talks  on  POW/MIA  cooperation  to  be  held 
May  6—8  in  Hanoi.  Both  sides  also  agreed  to  establish  a  new  joint  team  to  accelerate 
investigation  of  the  remaining  American  discrepancy  cases.  There  also  was  agree- 
ment in  principle  on  the  work  plan  for  activities  to  investigate  cases  of  missing 
Americans  during  the  remainder  of  1993." 

Comment. — Little  was  learned  which  clarified  the  content  of  the  Russian  docu- 
ment, the  first  priority  subject  of  discussions.  This  visit,  however,  provided  Vietnam 
with  another  opportunity  for  unilateral  POW/MIA  action,  the  first  in  the  Clinton 
Administration.  At  this  point  on  the  issue,  the  League  defines  real  progress  as  re- 
sults which  account  for  missing  Americans;  on  that  score,  little  was  accomplished. 
In  earlier  years,  it  could  accurately  be  stated  that  some  "progress"  occurred  each 
step  along  the  way  to  sporadic  remains  repatriations  and  greater  access  to  informa- 
tion. In  view  of  repeated  Vietnamese  agreements  and  commitments,  none  of  which 
were  implemented  fully,  realistic  measurement  must  be  the  number  of  Americans 
accounted  for  as  a  result  of  specific  answers. 

Kerry  Returns  to  Vietnam. — Senator  John  Kerry  (D-MA)  just  returned  from  an- 
other trip  to  Vietnam,  during  which  he  met  with  Vietnamese  President  Le  Due  Anh 
and  other  senior  officials.  Reportedly,  Senator  Kerry  provided  the  Vietnamese  with 
requests  for  archival  documents  and  a  list  of  witnesses  to  be  interviewed. 

Comment. — This  trip  closely  followed  that  of  General  Vessey  in  which  a  few  more 
documents  were  provided,  largely  in  response  to  public  release  of  the  Russian  docu- 
ment. Officials  in  Hanoi  agreed  to  cooperate  on  all  requests,  as  they  have  for  so 
many  years;  the  League  awaits  concrete  results. 

Another  Trip  Planned. — Senator  Kerry  plans  to  return  to  Vietnam  May  29-June 
3,  over  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  accompanied  by  Senators  John  Glenn,  U-OH,  and 
John  McCain,  R-AZ,  (who  had  scheduled  a  trip  to  Cambodia  on  the  heels  of  elections 
there)  and  senior  officials  of  some  national  veterans  organizations. 

Original  POW/MIA  Documents  Destroyed.— On  March  24-26th,  original  POW/ 
MIA  documents  were  destroyed  by  personnel  assigned  to  the  Joint  Task  Force-Full 
Accounting.  The  files,  compiled  primarily  by  the  former  Joint  Casualty  Resolution 
Center  (JCRC),  covered  a  span  of  over  twenty  years,  including  original  notations  of 
investigators  and  interviewers.  Despite  efforts  to  stop  the  shredding,  it  was  discov- 
ered too  late,  and  the  damage  had  been  done. 

Comment. — Although  the  League  has  no  firsthand  information  on  the  actual  con- 
tent of  the  files  nor  the  precise  timing  of  events  which  occurred,  the  League  made 
clear  to  senior  military  and  civilian  officials  the  potential  gravity  of  this  action.  An 
objective  inquiry  was  suggested,  noting  that  the  families'  greatest  concern  is  the  po- 
tentially adverse  impact  of  destroying  irreplaceable  records  which  could  help  bring 
answers  on  POW/MIAs.  Reportedly,  these  wartime  and  post-war  files  were  of  signifi- 
cant value,  currently  and  historically.  Unlike  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
CENCPAC,  the  White  House  reaction  was  that  the  shredding  incident  was  "under 
review,"  a  welcome  attitude  of  objectivity. 

Admiral  Charles  Larson,  Commander  in  Chief,  US  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC), 
provided  personal  assurance  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  incident,  nor  did  any  sen- 
ior Clinton  Administration  officials,  Chairman  oi  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General 
Colin  Powell,  USA,  or  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  David  Lambertson. 

An  official  Inspector  General  (IG)  investigation  was  ordered  by  Admiral  Larson. 
Questions  should  include  the  actual  content  of  the  files,  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  in  current  use  by  JTF  personnel,  DIA  analysts  and  others,  plus  any  potential 
damage  to  the  accounting  effort.  It  is  also  very  important  that  evidence  be  obtained 
on  why  even  possibly  irreplaceable  documents  and  records  on  this  issue  were  or- 
dered destroyed. 

Sworn  statements  are  routinely  obtained  in  IG  investigations,  and  there  are  pro- 
cedures inherent  in  this  legal  process  to  protect  witnesses  (active  duty,  civilian  ca- 
pacity or  retired)  from  any  retribution  or  harassment.  The  League  awaits  the  re- 
lease of  the  investigation's  outcome  but,  obviously,  cannot  predict  the  official  find- 
ings. Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  investigation,  the  shredding  took  place  in  an  ex- 
traordinary hurry,  and  the  poor  judgment  involved  in  the  JTF-FA  decision  to  de- 
stroy these  unique  POW/MIA  files  is  obvious. 

Family  Members  React. — Family  members  have  voiced  strong  objections  to  field 
reports,  originated  by  JTF-FA,  which  recommend  placing  a  case  in  an  "inactive" 
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category,  effectively  terminating  further  active  effort  unless  additional  leads  arise. 
Initially  portrayed  as  a  mechanism  to  help  in  scheduling  future  field  activities,  "rec- 
ommendations being  made  included  "case  closed."  The  Defense  Department  has 
clarified  that  such  terms  will  no  longer  by  used,  noting  that  JTF-FA  has  no  author- 
ity to  close  cases,  and  that  the  term  "pending"  will  be  substituted. 

Comment. — The  U.S.  Government  defines  accountability  as  returning  the  man 
alive,  his  remains  if  deceased,  or  convincing  evidence  why  neither  is  possible.  The 
JTF-FA,  assigned  to  investigate  cases  in  the  field,  is  not  authorized  to  decide  when 
efforts  have  been  exhausted.  The  League  strongly  objects  to  any  action  to  dismiss 
real  accountability  for  which  the  League  has  fought  so  many  years. 

Trilateral  Talks  Held. — On  May  7-8th,  trilateral  technical  talks  took  place  in 
Hanoi  between  U.S.,  Vietnamese  and  Lao  representatives.  Discussions  focused  on 
establishing  a  workable  mechanism  for  cooperation  between  the  three  governments 
to  account  for  Americans  lost  in  areas  of  Laos  controlled  by  Vietnamese  forces  dur- 
ing the  war,  including  along  the  Lao/Vietnam  border.  Of  the  516  Americans  still 
missing  in  Laos,  nearly  80%  were  lost  in  such  areas.  The  U.S.  is  seeking  Vietnam's 
cooperation  through  the  trilateral  talks  to  obtain  archival  documents  and  access  to 
Vietnamese  eye-witnesses  to  enhance  the  success  of  US/Lao  field  operations.  Tech- 
nical cooperation  in  the  field  between  the  three  governments  was  delayed  until  pol- 
icy level  discussions  can  be  held  to  deal  with  sensitive  territorial  questions  involving 
cross-border  trilateral  operations. 

Field  Operations  Ongoing. — On  May  8th,  U.S.  and  Lao  technical  specialists  began 
field  operations  in  Khammouan  and  Savannakhet  Provinces  of  Laos.  The  joint  oper- 
ations, expected  to  end  on  May  22nd,  are  the  3rd  in  Laos  this  year.  Joint  field  ac- 
tivities are  also  ongoing  in  Vietnam  where  some  70  JTF-FA  personnel  are  again 
working  in  several  provinces. 

Archival  Research  in  Vietnam. — There  are  now  three  U.S.  teams,  led  by  experi- 
enced, language-capable  JTF-FA  personnel,  conducting  archival  research  in  Viet- 
nam for  documents  and  material  related  to  missing  Americans,  one  team  is  in 
Hanoi,  one  in  Da  Nang  and  one  in  Saigon.  Unfortunately,  most  photographs  and 
other  data  thus  far  obtained  by  U.S.  specialists  relates  to  accounted  for  Americans. 
It  is  hoped  that  Vietnam  will  make  available  information  which  will  help  account 
for  Americans  still  missing,  rather  than  returned  POWs  and  those  whose  remains 
have  been  repatriated. 

POW I  MIA  Specialists  Withdrawn  From  Cambodia. — Due  to  hostilities  (attributed 
to  the  Khmer  Rouge)  encountered  during  joint  field  operations,  POW/MIA  field  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia  have  been  suspended  for  now.  It  is  not  yet  known  when  the  po- 
litical situation  will  stabilize  enough  to  permit  such  activities  to  resume. 

POW/MIA  Specialist  Removed  From  In-Country  Investigations  in  Vietnam. — Mr. 
Garnett  "Bill"  Bell,  respected  by  POW/MIA  family  members,  veterans  and  other  con- 
cerned Americans  for  his  dedicated  efforts  to  account  for  American  POW/MIAs,  has 
been  effectively  side-lined  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  JTF-FA,  Major  General 
Thomas  Needham,  USA.  Although  given  the  title  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
mander and  still  involved  in  a  support  role  (providing  insights  and  advice  based  on 
years  of  direct  involvement),  Mr.  Bell  no  longer  personally  conducts  interviews  with 
Vietnamese  witnesses  nor  participates  in  in-country  investigations  into  the  last 
known  alive  discrepancies  or  live  sighting  reports. 

Comment. — Mr.  Bell's  knowledge  and  expertise,  fluency  in  Lao,  Thai  and  Viet- 
namese, as  well  as  many  tribal  languages  used  in  Vietnam,  had  been  well  utilized 
until  formation  of  the  JTF-FA  in  early  1992.  An  original  member  of  JCRC,  Mr.  Bell 
was  the  long  planned,  first  Chief  of  the  U.S.  POW/MIA  Office  in  Hanoi.  When  Bell 
was  replaced  by  LTC  John  Donovan,  USA,  assigned  by  MG  Needham  as  Com- 
mander of  JTF-FA's  Detachment  I  in  Hanoi,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  POW/MIA  Affairs  stated  in  writing  to  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  POW/MIA  Senator  Bob  Smith  that  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
mander, JTF-FA,  Mr.  Bell  "will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  working  closely  with 
his  Vietnamese  counterparts  and  functioning  as  our  premier  investigator  and  lin- 
guist in  Vietnam."  Bill  Bell's  many  years  of  experience,  knowledge  and  commitment 
to  accounting  for  America'  s  POW/MIAs  have  earned  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  POW/MIA  families.  It  is  the  League's  conviction  that  he  should  be  utilized 
for  in-country  efforts  to  get  answers  on  and  account  for  our  missing  loved  ones. 

Select  Committee  on  POW/MIA  Final  Report. — The  most  important  aspects  of  the 
Committee's  conclusions  were  1)  reinforced  Reagan /Bush  policy  on  the  live  POW 
issue,  including  the  possibility  that  some  could  still  be  held,  though  in  much  more 
negative  terms;  2)  affirmed  that,  in  terms  of  accountability,  real  answers  are  in  Viet- 
nam, Ixios  and  Cambodia,  primarily  Vietnam,  and  flagged  China,  Russia  and  North 
Korea  for  attention;  and  3)  reconfirmed  earlier  findings  that  despite  policy-level  in- 
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attention,  lack  of  technical  effort,  etc.  by  the  U.S.  Government,  particularly  before 
1982/83,  there  is  no  evidence  of  past  or  present  conspiracy  or  coverup. 

Comment. — The  League's  board  of  directors  reached  a  consensus  that  they  were 
"disappointed"  at  the  Committee's  failure  to  focus  adequately  on  Vietnam's  level  of 
knowledge  and  ability  to  unilaterally  account  for  hundreds  of  missing  Americans 
and  viewed  the  overall  effort  as  not  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

24th  Annual  Meeting  Scheduled. — The  National  League  of  Families  24th  Annual 
Meeting  will  take  place  July  16-17th  at  Andrew's  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland.  This 
yearly  meeting  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  receive  current  information  on 
the  issue  from  League  and  U.S.  Government  representatives.  As  in  the  past,  all 
family  members  are  invited  to  attend  the  League  s  annual  meeting,  whether  or  not 
currently  League  members.  Concerned  supporters  and  friends  who  are  interested  in 
attending  should  contact  the  League's  national  office  or  League  officials  throughout 
the  country.  Important  briefings  will  be  provided,  guest  speakers  will  address  ses- 
sions, and  an  official  League  business  meeting  will  be  held. 

NOW  POW/MIA  Wrist  Watch  Project.— The  firm  of  NOW  Marketing,  Inc.,  has  de- 
signed a  Gruen-made  wrist-watch  which  bears  the  League's  official  logo,  underneath 
which  is  N  O  W  in  large  letters.  At  a  cost  of  $39.95  per  watch,  NOW  Marketing 
has  committed- to  providing  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  sales  to  support  the 
League  financially.  Orders  can  be  place  by  writing  P.O.  Box  5045,  Station  A,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  18710. 

Statistics 

firsthand  live  sighting  reports  from  indochina  * 

As  of  April  15,  1993,  1,687  first-hand  live  sighting  reports  in  Indochina  have  been 
received  since  1975.  1,663  of  these  reports  have  been  resolved:  1,177  pertain  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  since  left  Indochina  (returned  POWs,  known  missionaries  or  civil- 
ians detained  after  Saigon  fell,  and  later  released);  45  reports  correlate  to  wartime 
sightings;  441  are  fabrications.  The  remaining  24  first-hand  sightings  are  still  unre- 
solved and  are  under  priority  investigation  using  all  available  intelligence  assets. 
The  24  can  be  further  divided;  14  deal  with  reported  Americans  sighted  in  a  pris- 
oner situation,  and  10  in  non-prisoner  situations.  The  years  during  which  the  24 
first-hand  unresolved  live  sightings  took  place  is  outlined  below: 


Year 

Be- 
fore 

75 

7&-77 

78 

79-80 

81 

82 

83-89 

90 

91 

92 

Total 

POW 

Non-POW  

3 
2 

0 

1 

1 
1 

3 
4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

3 
1 

14 
10 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  there  were  2,583  Americans  who  were  listed  as 
prisoner,  missing,  or  killed  in  action/body  not  recovered;  2,260  are  still  missing.  The 
following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  323  Americans  accounted  for  since  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War: 

From  1974-1975,  post  war  years  28 

From  1976-1978,  US/SRV  normalization  negotiations  47 

From  1979-1981,  US/SRV  talks  break  down  4 

From  1982-1984,  Reagan/Bush  priority,  1st  term  20 

From  1985-1988,  Reagan/Bush  priority,  2nd  term  145 

From  1989-1992,  Bush/Quayle  priority:  79 

Over  90%  of  the  2,260  missing  Americans  were  lost  in  Vietnam  or  in  areas  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  controlled  by  the  Vietnamese  during  the  war.  While  unilateral  Viet- 
namese repatriations  of  remains  have  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  re- 
turned Americans,  45  of  48  Americans  accounted  for  in  Laos  have  been  the  result 
of  joint  excavations. 

Total  Americans  accounted  for  since  1973: 

(2  lost  in  Laos;  returned  by  Vietnam) 
(three  by  non -government  indigenous  Lao) 

(1  lost  in  Cambodia;  returned  by  Vietnam) 
*  Statistics  from  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
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Concerned  Citizen  Newsletter 

June  21,  1993 

First  American  Accounted  for  in  1993. — The  remains  of  a  U.S.  serviceman,  unilat- 
erally returned  by  Vietnam  on  February  8th  of  this  year,  were  recently  identified 
as  those  of  Army  SGT  Raphael  Collazo,  lost  in  Vietnam  on  March  17,  1968.  This 
is  the  first  American  accounted  for  in  1993  as  a  result  of  US/SRV  cooperation. 

Remains  repatriated  in  July  1992  were  recently  identified  as  those  of  four  Amer- 
ican Marines  known  to  have  been  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash  in  South  Vietnam  on 
July  30,  1967.  The  four  Marines  now  accounted  for  are  CAPT  David  Frederick,  1LT 
Craig  Waterman,  L/CPL  Earnest  Byars  and  L/CPL  Robert  Biscailuz. 

The  names  of  two  additional  servicemen,  LTC  James  A.  Branch,  USAF  and  War- 
rant Officer  Gregory  S.  Crandall,  USA,  were  announced  today  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  LTC  Branch's  remains  were  unilaterally  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  in  March,  1992.  WO  Crandall's  remains  were  repatriated  in  February,  1991 
following  joint  excavation  by  the  U.S.  and  Laos.  The  accounting  for  these  servicemen 
brings  to  2,253  the  number  of  Americans  still  prisoner,  missing  and  unaccounted  for 
from  the  Vietnam  War. 

Comment. — Despite  the  increased  level  of  field  activities  by  Joint  Task  Force-Full 
Accounting  personnel,  particularly  in  Vietnam,  the  number  of  unaccounted  for 
Americans  has  now  been  reduced  by  only  ten  in  1992  and  one  in  1993,  though  some 
remains  are  still  in  the  identification  process.  This  lack  of  greater  results  is  due  to 
Vietnam's  failure,  thus  far,  to  begin  repatriating  remains  "recovered  and  readily  re- 
coverable," as  called  for  in  the  context  of  existing  U.S.  policy  before  further  easing 
of  the  embargo. 

President  Renews  Commitment. — In  his  address  on  Memorial  Day  at  the  National 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial,  President  Clinton  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  press 
the  Vietnamese  to  provide  the  accounting,  "not  only  because  it  is  the  central  out- 
standing issue  in  our  relationship  with  Vietnam,  but  because  it  is  a  central  commit- 
ment made  by  the  American  government  to  our  people."  The  President  also  pledged 
that  "by  Veterans  Day,  we  will  have  declassified  all  United  States  Government 
records  related  to  POWs  and  MIAs  from  the  Vietnam  War." 

Comment. — The  Veterans  Day  deadline  on  declassification  should  help  expedite 
public  release  of  U.S.  records,  beyond  the  nearly  1  million  already  turned  over  to 
the  National  Archives. 

The  President  is  expected  to  soon  establish  a  clear  policy  for  his  Administration 
to  follow  in  dealing  with  Vietnam.  Based  upon  his  many  public  commitments,  the 
embargo  should  be  maintained  and  access  to  International  Monetary  Funds  should 
continue  to  be  restricted  until  Hanoi  decides  to  seriously  cooperate  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue.  A  strong,  unified  message  now  hopefully  would  prompt  the  Vietnamese  lead- 
ership to  act  without  further  manipulation  of  this  issue. 

Kerry  Codel  Applauds  Vietnamese  Cooperation. — Senator  John  Kerry  (D-MA)  re- 
cently returned  from  a  Memorial  Day  recess  trip  to  Vietnam.  Senator  Kerry  was  ac- 
companied by  Senators  John  McCain  (D-AZ)  and  John  Glenn  (D-OH),  Representa- 
tives Pete  Peterson  (D-FL),  Dana  Rohrabacher  (R-CA)  and  Lane  Evans  (D-IL),  as 
well  as  VFW,  WA  and  AMVETS  representatives.  With  assistance  from  CINCPAC/ 
JTF-FA,  Kerry  staff  member  Nancy  Stetson  and  Virginia  Foote,  US-Vietnam  Trade 
Council,  advanced  the  visit. 

On  June  11th,  the  delegation  met  with  the  President  and  provided  their  assess- 
ment regarding  the  level  of  Vietnam's  cooperation  on  POW/MIA.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  meeting,  Jteuter  News  Service  quoted  Senator  Kerry  as  stating,  "We 
talked  about  the  accounting  process.  You  know,  the  accounting  in  Vietnam  can  only 
happen  through  either  first  hand  evidence  or  through  documents,  through  photo- 
graphs, oral  history.  We're  getting  access  to  all  of  that  now.  So,  I  think  it  was  good 
for  the  President  to  hear,  From  those  of  us  who've  been  involved  in  the  issue,  the 
enormous  progress  that  is  being  made.  We've  gone  from  196  priority  cases  down  to 
92.  That's  progress.  It's  very,  very  significant  and  Americans  need  to  know  that 
there  is  progress  being  made."  (Emphasis  added) 

Later  in  the  same  interview,  Senator  Kerry  repeated  that  "cooperation  has  been 
enormous"  and  went  on  to  urge  steps  by  the  U.S.  in  response  stating,  "There's  still 
some  things  we  want,  but  this  has  got  to  be  a  two  way  street.  You  can't  just  demand 
and  demand  and  demand  from  somebody  when  you  also  want  something.  There's 
got  to  be  two  ways  in  the  reciprocity  and  I  think  we  have  to  continue  that.' 

According   to   AP,    Senator   John    McCain    (R-AZ)    also    stated   that    "enormous 

firogress"  had  been  made  toward  a  full  accounting  of  all  MIAs,  adding  that  he  be- 
ieves  it  "is  time  for  us  to  now  consider  moving  ahead  with  normal  relations"  with 
Vietnam.  In  a  June  4th  release,  Congressman  'Tete"  Peterson  (D-FL)  stated  he  was 
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pleased  to  "report  that  significant  positive  progress  has  occurred"  and  that  he  was 
optimistic  that  we  can  achieve  closure  on  the  MIA/POW  issue  in  the  months 
ahead." 

Comment. — Senator  Kerry's  efforts  to  advocate  greater  U.S.  "reciprocity"  have  be- 
come so  transparent  in  his  public  statements  that  any  objectivity  or  effectiveness 
on  accounting  for  missing  Americans  has  disappeared.  This  former  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  POW/MIAs  has  repeatedly  portrayed  the  level  of  field  activity 
and  movement  around  Vietnam,  plus  Vietnam's  reluctant  provision  of  long-withheld 
documents,  as  sufficient  to  warrant  further  steps  by  the  U.S.  on  IMF  assistance  and 
lifting  the  U.S.  embargo.  Whether  deliberate  or  from  inadequate  understanding  of 
the  facts  about  Vietnam's  knowledge  and  unilateral  ability  to  provide  answers,  it 
is  increasingly  obvious  that  some  (legislative  and  executive  branches)  are  dismissing 
well-founded  U.S.  Government  intelligence  which  form  the  basis  of  family  member, 
veteran  and  public  expectations  on  POW/MIA  accountability. 

The  League  does  not  hold  the  view  that  accounting  for  a  total  of  12  Americans 
in  two  years  is  "enormous  progress,"  particularly  in  light  of  known  evidence  about 
the  extent  to  which  Vietnam  is  withholding  remains  and  information.  Those  who  try 
to  dismiss  basic  facts  have  offered  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  support  their  claims, 
ignoring  Vietnam's  record  of  manipulation  and  citing  assurances  by  the  Vietnamese 
Government  which  has  consistently  withheld  accountability. 

Hopefully,  Senator  Kerry's  efforts  to  apply  pressure  on  the  Clinton  Administration 
to  lift  the  trade  embargo,  despite  the  lack  of  real  progress  in  terms  of  accounting, 
will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  President  Clinton  has  made  numerous  commitments  that  con- 
crete results  on  POW/MIA  are  required  to  move  forward  with  Vietnam.  The  League 
has  confidence  that  the  President  will  honor  his  pledges,  but  he  needs  support  from 
all  to  help  withstand  the  visible  lobbying.  If  Vietnam  responds  in  real  terms,  we 
should  support  reciprocity,  but  not  now. 

Last  Known  Alive  Discrepancy  Cases. — Senator  Kerry  asserted  that  "196  priority 
cases  '(are)  down  to  92."  That  statement  is  incorrect;  the  Senator  failed  to  mention 
some  basic  facts.  In  104  of  the  last  known  alive  (LKA)  discrepancy  cases,  death  has 
been  confirmed  by  convincing  evidence;  however,  there  is  also  evidence  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese Government  long  ago  recovered  remains,  not  yet  returned  to  the  United 
States.  These  cases  are  not  resolved;  they  are  discrepancy  cases,  in  the  broader 
sense  long  understood  by  the  families. 

The  League  and  U.S.  Government  definition  of  accounting  is  the  individual  alive, 
his  remains,  or  convincing  evidence  of  why  neither  is  possible.  That  is  what  the  fam- 
ilies have  a  right  to  expect,  particularly  in  those  cases  where  information  existed 
that  the  individual  was  alive,  in  captivity,  or  in  close  proximity  to  capture  (the  defi- 
nition of  LKA  discrepancy  cases). 

Joint  Documents  Center  in  Hanoi. — Reportedly,  a  "Joint  Documents  Center"  was 
established  during  the  Kerry  Delegation's  visit.  Initially  proposed  by  Senator  Kerry 
during  his  mid-May  visit  to  Hanoi,  little  is  thus  far  known  about  its  real  purpose 
or  potential  usefulness.  Reportedly,  this  project  was  undertaken  by  Senator  Kerry, 
without  coordination  with  or  approval  by  Clinton  Administration  officials.  The  "cen- 
ter" is  located  at  the  Vietnamese  Army's  War  Memorial  Museum  (where  the  joint 
research  team  is  located)  in  a  rear  building  where  Vietnamese  and  American  docu- 
ments are  to  be  housed.  Except  for  privacy  considerations  of  returned  POWs,  such 
information  is  to  be  made  available  to  the  public.  (If  such  a  "center"  causes  the  few 
remaining  experienced  linguists/specialists  to  be  pulled  from  the  province  and  dis- 
trict level  to  Hanoi-based  document  access,  it  could  undercut  obtaining  concrete  re- 
sults in  terms  of  accountability.) 

New  Documents? — According  to  preliminary  analysis,  the  12  "new"  documents  pro- 
vided to  the  Kerry  Delegation,  as  well  as  the  films  reviewed,  again  relate  primarily 
to  returned  POWs  and  other  accounted  for  U.S.  personnel.  Some  of  the  documents 
and  films  are  new  to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  all  new  information  is  welcome,  but 
new  information  on  missing  Americans,  rather  than  those  already  accounted  for, 
would  truly  be  significant.  This  latest  turnover  of  documents  further  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  Vietnam  can  help  account  for  missing  Americans. 

Vietnamese  MIAs?— On  June  3rd,  NBC'S  TODAY  SHOW,  (in  an  incredible  twist 
of  logic)  Senator  Kerry  cited  Vietnamese  appeals  for  help  in  accounting  for  their 
"300,000  MIAs"  by  stating  that  the  U.S.  "cannot  produce  what  we  are  asking  the 
Vietnamese  to  produce."  (The  implication  was  that  relevant  information  or  remains 
of  Vietnamese  are  being  withheld  by  the  United  States  or  the  American  people).  In 
1986  and  1988,  to  demonstrate  humanitarian  reciprocity,  the  U.S.  Government 
searched  its  archives  for  relevant  information  and  turned  over  records  located.  The 
League  and  veterans  organizations  also  appealed  to  their  respective  members  to 
provide  any  specific  information  retained  by  individuals. 
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The  fact  is  that  Vietnam's  purported  "300,000  MIAs"  do  not  exist.  The  tragic  loss 
of  Vietnamese  lives  is  well  known  and  far  exceeds  300,000.  As  the  Vietnamese  were 
informed  in  1982  during  the  League's  official  delegation,  if  any  of  their  alleged 
300,000  "MIAs"  were  alive,  they  would  return  to  their  families.  If  buried  in  un- 
known locations,  exhumation  would  likely  be  fruitless;  Vietnam  has  no  records  for 
comparison  to  identify  their  KIA/BNR  personnel.  The  U.S.  has  responded  to  war- 
time suffering  by  the  Vietnamese  and  has  facilitated  official  humanitarian  aid,  as 
well  as  incredible  subsidies  to  underwrite  Vietnam's  POW/MIA  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Attempts  to  equate  the  accounting  for  America's  POW/MIAs  to  a  bilateral  remains 
identification  effort  are  not  sustainable.  There  are  no  cases  of  Vietnamese  citizens 
last  known  alive  in  captivity  in  the  United  States,  nor  are  there  identifiable  remains 
to  be  recovered  here.  The  U.S.  has  no  record  of  manipulating  accountability  for  Viet- 
namese, nor  are  remains  and  information  being  withheld  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Un 
fortunately,  some  have  their  own  agenda;  others  have  little  historical  background 
which  offers  potential  for  Vietnamese  exploitation. 

Technical  Efforts. — In  early  June,  technical  meetings  were  held  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  Lao  to  review  results  of  recently  concluded  joint  field  activities  and  plan 
for  future  such  endeavors.  Joint  field  operations  in  Laos  and  Vietnam  took  place  in 
late-May,  early-June.  U.S.  team  members  reported  improved  cooperation  by  both 
governments  and  increased  Lao  flexibility  in  pursuing  investigations. 

Remains  Repatriated. — On  June  8th,  the  Vietnamese  turned  over  to  U.S.  officials 
remains  that  could  be  those  of  missing  Americans.  The  precise  number  is  unknown; 
however,  most  were  turned  over  by  local  villagers  or  recovered  during  field  oper- 
ations. (These  "clearing  the  battlefield"  remains  recoveries  are  not  included  in  the 
official  expectations  of  "hundreds"  of  recovered  or  readily  available  remains,  the 
basis  for  POW/MIA  criteria  in  the  Bush  Administration's  "roadmap.") 

More  on  the  Russian  Report. — Recently,  another  series  of  publicly  released  docu- 
ments appear,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  lend  credence  to  the  content  of  the  Russian 
document.  Of  great  interest  are  the  equally  large  number  of  American  POWs  held 
by  the  Vietnamese  and  their  strategy  of  withholding  information  from  the  U.S.  The 
Defense  Department  is  evaluating  all  related  information  and  reportedly  plans  to 
publicly  release  their  assessment.  Additional  information  from  the  archives  supports 
some  of  the  facts  in  the  original  document. 

Comment. — To  really  get  to  the  facts  on  the  Russian  document,  it  is  crucial  that 
further  access  be  obtained  to  Central  Committee  and  Presidential  archives  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Repeated  denials  by  Vietnamese  officials  mean  little  in  the 
context  of  their  past  behavior. 

Admiral  Larson  Responds  on  Document  Shredding. — Admiral  Charles  R.  Larson, 
USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC),  responded  by  letter 
to  the  League  regarding  the  shredding  of  former  JCRC  documents  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, Bangkok.  The  results  of  the  CINCPAC  Inspector  General  investigation  found 
that  nothing  had  been  shredded  that  would  impact  adversely  on  accounting  for 
missing  Americans. 

Comment. — There  is  no  way  to  know  the  precise  content  of  the  files  (originals,  not 
copies)  destroyed,  but  there  appears  little  else  which  can  be  done  except  to  question 
the  judgment  of  ordering  destruction  of  any  POW/MIA  records.  Hopefully, 
CINCPAC's  judgment,  based  upon  the  IG  investigation,  is  correct.  The  "cross-ref- 
erences" and  marginal  notes  which  were  judged  relatively  unimportant  by 
CINCPAC  officials  were  potential  leads  which  serious,  experienced  investigators 
might  have  found  useful,  (i.e.  possible  correlations  which  "analysts"  at  the  former 
JCRC  did  not  make).  We  will  never  know;  what  has  been  destroyed  cannot  be  recov- 
ered. One  positive  result  of  the  IG  investigation  is  that  it  prompted  a  search  of  all 
U.S.  Government  files  for  documents  which  were  not  then  held  by  JTF-FA  Head- 
quarters in  Hawaii,  but  have  now  reportedly  been  located. 

Executive  Director's  Assessment  of  Where  the  Issue  Stands. — For  quite  some  time, 
the  League's  newsletter  has  expressed  increasing  concern  in  terms  of  official  POW/ 
MIA  activities  and  implementation  of  policy.  Some  have  indicated  that  they  are 
pleased  to  see  the  "old  Ann"  again  at  the  forefront  of  criticizing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Others,  more  newly  involved,  don't  recall  the  often  harsh,  but  objective  criti- 
cisms, League-sponsored  demonstrations  at  the  White  House,  State  Department, 
etc.,  before  President  Reagan  came  into  office  and  decided  to  give  the  issue  priority. 

I  have  always  believed  that  commendation,  as  well  as  criticism,  should  be  applied 
when  warranted  and  carefully  considered.  As  we  have  learned,  unfounded  accusa- 
tions and  claims  tend  to  undermine  the  credibility  and  basic  facts  on  which  league 
policy  has  consistently  been  based.  The  League's  willingness  to  stand  for  principles, 
relying  on  FACTS  rather  than  speculation,  has  subjected  the  League  to  severe  at- 
tacks by  the  "conspiracy  crowd,"  unjustified  lawsuits,  malignment  by  individuals  or 
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groups  which  sought  to  speak  for  us  and  undeserved  attempts  at  character  assas- 
sination of  long-serving,  dedicated  members  of  the  board. 

Throughout  this  internal  turmoil,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  concentrate  solely  on  ob- 
taining answers — on  accounting  for  our  missing  relatives — no  matter  what  the  dis- 
tractions. That  deliberate  focus  has  allowed  me  to  evaluate  the  direction  being  pur- 
sued by  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  who  have  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  sound  policy.  Hanoi's  policy  is  well  known  and  consistent. 

Essentially,  we  now  have  an  operational  approach  which  is  "rolling  through"  Viet- 
nam. After  a  visit,  and  nothing  is  found,  "no  further  action"  or  "case  pending"  be- 
comes the  norm  unless  or  until  new  information  comes  to  light.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  mounting  pressures  from  all  sides  to  dismiss  solid  evidence  that  Vietnam 
continues  to  withhold  remains  and  information  which  could  account  for  hundreds 
of  our  missing  relatives. 

Increasingly,  comments  are  heard,  especially  from  Members  of  Congress,  that 
evaluations  are  changing,  that  there  is  no  longer  policy-level,  Defense  and  State  De- 
partment agreement  concerning  Vietnam's  knowledge  of  missing  Americans  and 
their  ability  to  repatriate  remains  at  will.  Officials  truly  dedicated  to  valid  POW/ 
MIA  objectives  are  increasingly  being  removed  from  issue-related  responsibilities. 
They  are  replaced  by  undoubtedly  fine  personnel,  but  individuals  who  have  no  his- 
torical knowledge,  understanding  of  the  complexities  or  cultural/linguistic  back- 
ground to  best  serve  the  real  objective — accountability. 

Moving  from  an  approach  which  included  balanced,  well-coordinated  scrutiny  and 
planning  through  the  POW/MIA  Interagency  Group,  there  is  now  near-total  cen- 
tralization of  the  effort  in  CINCPAC/JTF-FA  without  policy  supervision.  The  trans- 
fer of  critical  responsibilities  to  JTF-FA  has  placed  operations,  intelligence  collec- 
tion, reporting  and  analysis  under  the  same  command,  to  the  near-exclusion  of 
known  talent.  The  result  is  activity  without  results,  commended  as  "enormous 
progress"  which  leaves  the  uninformed  with  a  perception  that  real  accounting  is  ei- 
ther being  achieved,  or  that  it  does  not  exist. 

We  have  a  declaratory  policy  from  President  Clinton  which  is  positive.  Unless  the 
President's  stated  policy  is  reversed,  our  job  is  to  remain  responsible  and  help  the 
President's  policy  become  an  institutionalized  reality  throughout  the  government. 
This  should  create  an  environment  where  serious  policy-level  negotiations  with  Viet- 
nam can  resume  and  the  enormous  resources  and  personnel  of  JTF-FA  can  be  more 
effective. 

League  Annual  Meeting. — As  all  were  informed  in  the  last  newsletter,  the 
League's  24th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
July  15-18th.  All  family  members,  whether  or  not  League  members,  are  invited  to 
attend.  Veterans  and  other  concerned  citizens  who  wish  to  attend  should  now  have 
contacted  the  League's  national  office,  8:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  daily,  at  202/223-6846. 

League  Raffle. — This  year,  in  lieu  of  sending  10  tickets  to  each  League  member 
with  a  request  for  a  $1.00  donation  for  each  ticket,  the  board  decided  to  send  out 
only  one  ticket.  The  donation,  $10.00,  will  be  money  well  spent  to  keep  the  League 
operational,  and  each  contributor  could  win  the  grand  prize  of  $1,000.  Please  do 
your  part  by  donating  at  least  the  $10.00  cost  of  the  raffle  ticket.  Your  donations 
will  be  used  to  fund  the  continued  operations  of  the  League.  Without  the  League, 
literally  nothing  would  have  been  accomplished  to  account  for  our  missing  relatives. 
What  the  League  has  managed  to  accomplish  is  little  short  of  a  miracle,  including 
the  world-wide  acceptance  of  our  logo  as  the  international  symbol  of  POWs  and 
MIAs. 


Status  of  the  POW/MIA  Issue 
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2,252  Americans  are  still  prisoner,  missing  and  unaccounted  for  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  A  breakdown  by  country  of  loss  follows:  Vietnam  1,650  (North — 603;  South— 
1,047);  Laos— 514;  Cambodia— 80;  Chinese  territorial  waters— 8.  Over  80%  of  U.S. 
losses  in  Laos  and  90%  of  those  in  Cambodia  occurred  in  areas  controlled  by  Viet- 
namese forces  during  the  war.  The  League  seeks  the  return  of  all  prisoners,  the  full- 
est possible  accounting  for  all  missing  Americans  and  repatriation  of  all  recoverable 
remains. 

At  the  forefront  of  the  League's  efforts  is  resolving  the  live  prisoner  issue.  Official 
intelligence  information  supports  the  fact  that  Americans  known  to  have  been  alive 
in  captivity  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  did  not  return  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  can  only  be  assumed  that  these  Ameri- 
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cans  remain  alive  in  captivity  today.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  USG  operates  under 
the  assumption  that  U.S.  POWs  could  still  be  held. 

Archival  research  in  Vietnam  has  produced  documents,  photographs  and  other 
materials  related  to  U.S.  POW/MIA's;  however,  most  new  data  has  related  to  re- 
turned POWs  and  other  accounted  for  Americans.  Unilateral  repatriation  of  remains 
by  Vietnam  has  been  the  most  productive  means  of  achieving  accountability.  The 
extensive  joint  field  activities  in  Vietnam  have  brought  few  results  and  increasing 
criticism  from  family  members,  due  to  the  steady  downturn  in  the  number  of  experi- 
enced specialists  directly  involved  in  the  investigation  process.  The  League  believes 
that  it  is  imperative  to  have  language-capable,  knowledgeable  personnel  conducting 
all  aspects  of  joint  field  operations  in  all  of  the  Indochina  countries. 

Joint  field  activities  in  Cambodia  were  suspended  due  to  hostilities  attributed  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  It  is  as  yet  unknown  when  sufficient  political  stability  will  return 
to  permit  resumption  of  POW/MIA  operations.  Unlike  in  Vietnam,  joint  field  oper- 
ations are  crucial  in  Laos  and  Cambodia;  a  comprehensive  wartime  process  for  col- 
lection and  retention  of  information  and  remains  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in 
these  two  countries. 

While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  POW/MIA-related  activity  in  Vietnam,  real 
results  have  been  meager.  Only  9  Americans  have  been  accounted  for  in  the  past 
two  years  from  US/SRV  joint  operations.  The  families,  the  American  people  and  the 
U.S.  Government  continue  to  be  victimized  by  Hanoi's  calculated  efforts  to  dismiss 
accountability  and  withhold  information  on  America's  missing.  U.S.  intelligence  con- 
firms that  hundreds  of  Americans  could  be  accounted  for  through  full  and  open  co- 
operation, but  Hanoi  has  not  yet  chosen  to  cooperate  seriously. 

Statistics 

firsthand  live  sighting  reports  from  indochina  * 

As  of  July  13,  1993,  1,697  first-hand  live  sighting  reports  in  Indochina  have  been 
received  since  1975.  1,663  of  these  reports  have  been  resolved:  1,177  pertain  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  since  left  Indochina  (returned  POWs,  missionaries  or  civilians  de- 
tained for  violating  Vietnamese  codes);  45  correlate  to  wartime  sightings;  441  are 
fabrications.  The  remaining  34  first-hand  sightings  are  still  unresolved  and  are 
under  priority  investigation  using  all  available  intelligence  assets.  The  34  can  be 
further  divided;  22  deal  with  reported  Americans  sighted  in  a  prisoner  situation, 
and  12  in  non-prisoner  situations.  The  years  during  which  the  34  first-hand  unre- 
solved live  sightings  took  place  is  outlined  below: 


Year 

Be- 
fore 

75 

76-77 

78 

79-80 

81 

82 

83-89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

Total 

POW 

Non-POW  ... 

5 
2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 
4 

0 
0 

0 
2 

2 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
0 

3 

1 

5 

0 

22 

12 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  there  were  2,573  Americans  who  were  listed  as 
prisoner,  missing,  or  killed  in  action/body  not  recovered;  as  of  July  13,  1993,  2,252 
are  still  missing.  The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  331  Americans  accounted  for 
since  the  end  of  active  U.S.  involvement  in  the  War: 

From  1974-1975,  post  war  years  28 

From  1976-1978,  US/SRV  normalization  negotiations  47 

From  1979-1981,vUS/SRV  talks  break  down  4 

From  1982-1984,  1st  Reagan/Bush  Administration  20 

From  1985-1988,  2nd  Reagan/Bush  Administration   145 

From  1989-1992,  Bush/Quayle  Administration   86 

1993  Clinton  Administration  1 

Over  90%  of  the  2,252  missing  Americans  were  lost  in  Vietnam  or  in  areas  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  controlled  by  Vietnamese  forces  during  the  war.  While  unilateral  Vi- 
etnamese repatriations  of  remains  have  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  re- 
turned Americans,  46  of  49  Americans  accounted  for  in  Laos  have  been  the  result 
of  joint  excavations. 

Total  Americans  accounted  for  since  1973: 

(2  lost  in  Laos;  returned  by  Vietnam) 
(three  by  non-government  indigenous  I>ao) 

(1  lost  in  Cambodia;  returned  by  Vietnam) 


Vietnam  

278 

I^aos  

49 

China  

2 

Cambodia  

2 
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The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Hong  Kong — Position  Paper 
lifting  the  embargo  on  vietnam 

The  Issue 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a  complete  economic  embargo  against  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  since  April  1975.  American  companies  and  individuals 
are  prohibited  by  US  law  from  conducting  commercial  transactions  with  Vietnam  or 
with  any  of  its  citizens.  There  is  great  potential  for  US  industries  in  Vietnam,  but 
because  of  the  embargo,  American  Business  is  unable  to  participate.  Other  countries, 
including  all  of  America's  closest  allies,  are  rapidly  developing  commercial  ties  with 
Vietnam  and  are  consolidating  footholds  in  important  sectors  of  the  economy;  sig- 
nificantly undermining  US  business'  long-term  competitive  position. 

Continuing  the  embargo  does  not  block  Vietnam's  access  to  foreign  products,  in- 
vestments or  aid;  it  only  blocks  US  access  to  the  Vietnam  market  and  limits  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  influence  Vietnam's  future  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Position 

The  United  States  Should  Immediately  Lift  the  Embargo  on  Trade  and  In- 
vestment With  Vietnam. 

Rationale 

The  embargo  is  ineffective.  All  of  America's  major  competitors,  including  our  al- 
lies, are  now  active  in  the  Vietnam  market — Japan,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Canada,  Australia,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  South  Korea,  Thailand,  and 
India  to  name  the  most  important.  Currently,  140  countries  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  40  have  established  embassies.  Japan  recently  ended  a  14  year  suspension 
of  developmental  aid.  As  of  December  1992,  some  556  foreign  business  ventures 
have  been  approved,  investing  US$4.6  billion.  Despite  the  embargo,  Vietnam's  total 
trade  has  grown  rapidly  to  US$4.8  billion  in  1992. 

The  embargo  is  harmful  to  US  business'  long-term  competitive  position. — Many  US 
competitors  are  consolidating  footholds  in  the  Vietnam  market  in  key  sectors  where 
American  business  has  traditionally  been  strong — oil  and  gas,  telecommunications, 
agribusiness,  chemicals,  construction  services  and  equipment,  travel  and  tourism, 
and  international  finance.  If  this  process  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  much  longer,  dis- 
lodging theses  competitors  in  the  future  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Lifting  the  embargo  would  give  America  greater  leverage  over  Vietnamese  political 
and  economic  policy. — Establishment  of  commercial  relations  would  soon  create  a 
vested  business  interest  in  Vietnam  for  stable  and  improved  relations  with  the  US, 
which  is  likely  to  provide  the  impetus  for  greater  Vietnamese  cooperation  with  key 
American  policy  objectives.  Direct  contact  with  Vietnam,  and  increased  access  by 
American  citizens,  could  assist  in  the  resolution  of  remaining  MIA  cases  and  will 
foster  western  ideals  of  freedom,  democracy  and  free  market  systems. 

The  commercial  embargo  is  a  disproportionate  response  to  current  disagreements 
with  Vietnam.  The  embargo  was  born  out  of  the  antagonism  of  war  and  sustained 
by  Vietnam's  invasion  of  Cambodia  in  1978.  However,  circumstances  have  changed; 
the  Vietnam  War  ended  18  years  ago,  significant  progress  is  being  made  on  the  MIA 
issue,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Vietnam,  a  cease-fire  was  declared  in  Cambodia 
and  the  factions  have  signed  the  UN  sanctioned  "Agreement  on  a  Comprehensive 
Political  Settlement  of  the  Cambodia  Conflict".  A  continuation  of  the  near-total  ban 
on  business  is  an  inappropriate  policy  in  light  of  these  changes. 

Vietnam  is  predicted  to  have  a  high  economic  growth  rate. — Vietnam  has  the 
fourth  largest  offshore  oil  deposits  in  the  world,  a  large  educated  work  force,  and 
pent-up  demand  from  15  years  under  a  centrally  controlled  economy.  Leaders  are 
committed  to  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  their  people  and  realize  that  for- 
eign investment  and  a  market  controlled  economy  is  required.  A  wide  range  of  US 
industries  have  already  identified  targeted  areas  and  they  are  ready  to  conduct 
business  once  the  embargo  is  lifted. 

Examples  of  lost  business  opportunities  in  key  industries  include: 

1.  Banking. — Six  foreign  banks  have  opened  branches  in  Vietnam:  ANZ  Bank 
(Australia),  Banque  Nationale  de  Paris  (France),  Credit  Lyonnais  (France), 
Banque  Indosuez  (France),  Banque  Francais  Du  Commerce  Exterieur  (France) 
and  Bangkok  Bank  (Thailand). 

2.  Oil  and  Gas  Industries. — Concessions  in  the  Dai  Hung  Oil  field  (originally 
discovered  by  Mobil)  have  been  granted  to  Sumitomo  (Japan),  Total  (France), 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  (Australia)  and  Petronas  (Malaysia). 

3.  Telecommunications. — Infrastructure  improvement  projects  have  been 
awarded  to  OTC  (Australia),  Siemens  (Germany)  and  Alcatel  (France). 
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4.  Airlines. — Fifteen  international  airlines  have  established  routes  into  Viet- 
nam including  Lufthansa  (Germany),  Aeroflot  (Russia),  Cathay  Pacific  (Hong 
Kong),  Air  France  (France),  Thai  Airlines  (Thailand),  Malaysian  Airlines  (Ma- 
laysia), Singapore  Airlines  (Singapore),  Philippine  Airlines  (Philippines), 
Garuda  (Indonesia),  and  China  Airlines  (Taiwan). 

5.  Equipment  and  Sales. — Recent  aid  grants  for  infrastructure  projects  have 
resulted  in  sales  to  Vietnam  of  earthmoving  equipment  by  Kornatsu,  Kobelco 
and  Hitachi  (Japan)  and  excavation  machinery  by  Samsung  (Korea). 


Prepared  Statement  of  Asia  Watch 
placing  human  rights  at  the  center  of  u.s.-vietnam  relations 

Asia  Watch  is  pleased  to  submit  its  views  to  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Subcommittee 
on  the  human  rights  situation  in  Vietnam  and  the  role  human  rights  should  play 
in  developing  US. -Vietnam  relations.  Asia  Watch,  a  division  of  Human  Rights 
Watch,  is  a  non-governmental  human  rights  monitoring  group  that  has  closely  fol- 
lowed recent  human  rights  developments  in  Vietnam.1  In  March  of  this  year,  Asia 
Watch  conducted  its  first  visit  to  Vietnam,  meeting  with  a  wide  variety  of  high- 
ranking  officials  to  discuss  human  rights  concerns. 

It  was  clear  to  our  delegation  that  the  issue  of  human  rights  is  high  on  the  agen- 
da of  the  Vietnamese  government,  which  was  braced  to  respond  to  U.S.  pressure; 
what  was  less  clear  is  where  human  rights  lies  on  the  U.S.  agenda  in  its  relations 
with  Vietnam.  The  Bush  Administration's  "roadmap"  conditions  normalization  of  re- 
lations on  peace-making  in  Cambodia  and  cooperation  in  the  accounting  for  MIA/ 
POWs.  Although  basic  rights  for  Vietnam's  own  citizens  are  not  fundamentally  part 
of  the  "roadmap,"  the  U.S.  government  has  raised  such  issues  on  the  side,  with 
some  effect.  International  pressure  brought  about  the  release  of  several  prominent 
political  prisoners  in  recent  years,  and  contributed  to  the  release  of  most  persons 
associated  with  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  who  had  been  detained  in  1975  for 
so-called  "reeducation".2  Yet  despite  Vietnam's  economic  liberalization,  the  human 
rights  situation  remains  poor,  and  U.S.  efforts  to  influence  human  rights  have  taken 
the  form  of  quiet  diplomacy.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Clinton  Administration  to  bring 
human  rights  advocacy  center  stage,  and  impress  upon  Vietnam  that  human  rights 
will  be  a  core  element  in  the  long-term  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Human  Rights  Conditions  in  Vietnam 

Although  Vietnam's  human  rights  situation  improved  markedly  since  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  1986  adopted  a  policy  of  "renovation,"  there  is  a  long  way  to  go 
before  Vietnam's  citizens  enjoy  fundamental  rights  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  asso- 
ciation, and  religion. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  have  been  some  significant  developments,  including  the 
release  of  thousands  of  "reeducation"  camp  detainees  in  the  late  1980's,  the  more 
recent  releases  of  a  variety  of  well-known  political  and  religious  dissidents,  and  the 
adoption  of  codes  on  criminal  law  and  procedure.  In  recent  years  the  government 
has  increasingly  permitted  citizens  to  attend  regularly  scheduled  and  approved  reli- 
gious worship  services,  and  has  permitted  religious  communities  to  resume  a  limited 
involvement  in  social  work.  The  Hanoi  government  has  also  cooperated  with  the  Or- 
derly Departure  Program,  through  which  thousands  of  Vietnamese  who  were  per- 
secuted because  of  their  political  backgrounds  have  legally  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Another  area  of  government  cooperation  has  been  with  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  which  has  responsibility  for  monitoring  the  wel- 
fare and  treatment  of  returning  Vietnamese  boat  people  from  the  region. 

On  the  negative  side,  Vietnam  continues  to  harshly  punish  open  political  dissent, 
religious  institutions  remain  under  tight  state  control,  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 


'Our  recent  publications  on  Vietnam  include  Asia  Watch,  "The  Case  of  Doan  Viet  Hoat  and 
Freedom  Forum,"  News  From  Asia  Watch  vol.  V  no.  1  (New  York:  Human  Rights  Watch,  Janu- 
ary 1993);  Human  Rights  Watch,  Human  Rights  Watch  World  Report  1993  (New  York:  Human 
Rights  Watch,  1992),  pp.  193-197;  Asia  Watch,  "Vietnam:  Citizens  Detained  for  Peaceful  Expres- 
sion, An  Update,"  News  From  Asia  Watch  vol.  IV  no.  8  (New  York:  Human  Rights  Watch,  March 
1992);  Human  Rights  Watch,  Human  Rights  Watch  World  Report  1992  (New  York:  Human 
Rights  Watch,  1993)  pp.  470-479;  Asia  Watch,  "Vietnam:  Citizens  Detained  for  Peaceful  Expres- 
sion," News  From  Asia  Watch  (New  York:  Human  Rights  Watch,  June  1991);  Asia  Watch  "Viet- 
nam: Repression  of  Dissent,"  News  From  Asia  Watch  (New  York:  Human  Rights  Watch,  March 
1991). 

2 In  connection  to  this  event,  Vietnam  has  claimed  to  have  released  all  "reeducation"  camp 
prisoners,  a  claim  which  is  misleading  at  best  as  numerous  persons  have  been  detained  in  labor 
camps  without  trial  for  "reeducation"  in  the  years  following  1975,  right  up  to  the  present. 
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political  and  religious  prisoners  languish  in  jails  and  labor  camps,  and  the  death 
penalty  is  ever  more  widely  applied  in  the  law.  Vietnam's  effort  to  institute  the 
rule  of  law"  has  still  to  bear  much  fruit  in  terms  of  tangible  human  rights  gains, 
and  in  some  cases  has  merely  produced  codification  of  oppressive  policies. 

Detention  for  Peaceful  Political  Dissent 

Vietnam  outlaws  "attempts  to  overthrow  the  people's  government"  and  "anti-so- 
cialist propaganda"  without  regard  as  to  whether  such  acts  are  violent  in  nature, 
such  as  terrorism  or  bombing,  or  the  non-violent  exercise  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  association  or  religion.  Peaceful  challenges  to  the 
Communist  Party's  monopoly  on  power  draw  stiff  punishment,  as  the  following 
cases  illustrate. 

Doan  Viet  Hoat,  a  professor  of  English  literature  and  former  Vice-President  of 
Van  Hanh  University,  was  sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment  on  March  29,  1993 
for  the  crime  of  "attempting  to  overthrow  the  government."  His  crime  was  producing 
four  issues  of  a  hand-typed  newsletter  called  Freedom  Forum,  which  consisted  of  ar- 
ticles on  current  events  and  proposals  for  democratic  reform.  Dr.  Hoat  also  recorded 
his  ideas  on  democratic  change  on  a  cassette  tape.  In  none  of  these  works  did  he 
or  others  advocate  violence  against  the  present  regime.  According  to  an  observer  at 
his  trial,  Dr.  Hoat  defended  his  proposal  that  Vietnam's  constitution  be  revised,  say- 
ing that  such  a  suggestion  was  no  more  sinister  than  the  three  constitutional  revi- 
sions already  performed  by  the  Communist  Party.  As  for  the  notion  that  calling  for 
free  elections  could  constitute  "overthrowing  the  government,"  Dr.  Hoat  thought 
elections  could  hardly  threaten  the  Party  if  it  indeed  enjoyed  the  people's  support. 
Two  other  defendants,  Pham  Due  Kham  and  Nguyen  Van  Thuan  also  admitted 
to  producing  Freedom  Forum  but  denied  this  was  a  criminal  act.  The  remaining  five 
defendants,  Le  Due  Vuong,  Nguyen  Xuan  Dong,  Pham  Thai  Thuy,  Nguyen 
Thieu  Hung,  and  Hoang  Cao  Nha,  appear  to  have  been  found  guilty  of  merely 
possessing  and  reading  Freedom  Forum  and  knowing  the  principals  in  the  case.  On 
July  9,  1993,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  Court  of  Appeals  reduced  Dr.  Hoat's  term  to 
15  years'  imprisonment  and  five  years  probation,  without  publicly  giving  any  reason. 
Three  other  defendants  were  given  similar  token  reductions.  Dr.  Hoat  was  pre- 
viously imprisoned  without  trial  for  "reeducation"  from  1976  to  1988. 

Doan  Tnanh  Liem,  a  constitutional  law  scholar,  was  arrested  in  April  1990  for 
his  association  with  the  U.S.  businessman  Michael  Morrow.  Although  the  official 
press  accused  Morrow  of  operating  a  spy  ring,  the  prosecution  at  Mr.  Liem's  closed 
trial  on  May  14,  1992  rested  its  case  on  an  entirely  different  theory,  producing  evi- 
dence that  he  had  received  an  article  from  a  friend  in  the  U.S.  on  the  role  religion 
played  in  the  transformation  of  East  Germany,  that  he  circulated  proposals  for  con- 
stitutional and  political  reform,  and  that  he  had  jotted  ideas  on  socialism  and  edu- 
cation into  a  private  notebook.  Mr.  Liem  was  convicted  of  "spreading  anti-socialist 
propaganda"  and  given  a  12-year  labor  camp  sentence,  which  he  is  serving  in  the 
company  of  common  criminals  in  a  labor  camp  in  Ham  Tan,  Thuan  Hai  province. 
Also  arrested  with  Michael  Morrow  in  April  1990  was  Do  Ngoc  Long,  a  Dusiness 
consultant  and  former  Esso  executive.  He  was  released  from  prison  on  April  6,  1993, 
having  served  a  three-year  administrative  sentence  without  trial.  Mr.  Long  is  at 
home,  but  appears  to  be  under  close  police  surveillance.  Mr.  Liem  and  Mr.  Long 
both  worked  with  a  well-known  charity  for  street  children,  "The  Shoe-Shine  Boys," 
during  the  war. 

Nguyen  Dan  Que,  an  endocrinologist  and  the  first  member  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national in  Vietnam,  was  sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment  on  October  22,  1991, 
for  issuing  a  public  petition  that  called  on  the  Communist  Party  to  "respect  the 
human,  civil  and  property  rights  of  the  people"  and  to  "adopt  a  pluralistic  political 
system."  Prior  to  his  trial,  Dr.  Que  was  condemned  in  an  official  legal  journal  (Phap 
Luat,  October  28,  1991)  for  his  human  rights  advocacy  in  sending  Tetters  to  govern- 
ment officials  in  China,  the  Philippines  and  other  countries  to  protest  abuses.  Dr. 
Que,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  extraordinary  appeals  by  members  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, including  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee,  was  recently  transferred  to 
the  Z30  A-KG  Xuan  Loc  labor  camp  in  Dong  Nai  province.  He  suffers  from  a  bleed- 
ing ulcer,  for  which  he  receives  no  medical  attention.  Dr.  Que  also  was  previously 
imprisoned  without  trial  from  1978  to  1988  for  calling  on  the  government  to  pursue 
humanitarian  and  political  reforms. 

Tran  Vong  Quoc  was  arrested  in  1984  and  sentenced  to  12  years'  imprisonment 
on  December  31,  1988  for  "attempting  to  overthrow  the  government."  The  specific 
accusations  against  him  were  that  he  collected  information  on  human  rights  abuses 
and  intended  to  pass  this  information  to  human  rights  organizations  abroad.  He  is 
the  son  of  Tran  Van  Tuyen,  a  famous  human  rights  lawyer  and  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam's  legislature,  who  died  while  in  custody  for  "reeducation"  in 
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1976.  Asia  Watch  is  concerned  that  Tran  Vong  Quoc  may  not  live  to  see  his  release 
in  1996.  He  is  gravely  ill  from  an  untreated  Kidney  disorder  and  has  experienced 
severe  chest  pain  and  difficulty  breathing  recently,  which  may  be  indicative  of  heart 
attack.  Despite  his  condition,  he  is  still  required  to  perform  heavy  labor  such  as 
digging  ditches  and  clearing  trees  at  labor  camp  K1-Z30D,  Ham  Tan,  Thuan  Hai. 
The  authorities  have  ignored  his  family's  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  be  hos- 
pitalized and  have  diagnostic  tests  so  that  appropriate  medication  can  be  provided. 
When  human  rights  groups  have  sent  letters  of  concern  to  him  in  the  past,  prison 
authorities  have  called  him  in  for  questioning  and  threatened  to  end  his  wife  s  vis- 
its. 

Restrictions  on  Freedom  of  Religion 

Vietnam  has  recently  granted  its  citizens  greater  latitude  to  attend  authorized  re- 
ligious services,  with  the  result  that  congregations  in  major  urban  centers  are  flour- 
ishing. But  "freedom  of  religion"  is  narrowly  interpreted  to  mean  "freedom  to  wor- 
ship or  not  worship,"  and  the  government  is  still  far  from  relinquishing  its  iron  con- 
trol over  every  aspect  of  religion,  from  approving  priests,  monks  and  adepts,  to  con- 
trolling their  movements,  to  punishing  those  whose  sermons  or  writings  offend  the 
Party  or  who  conduct  unauthorized  worship  services. 

An  extraordinary  challenge  to  this  state  control  from  the  Buddhist  community 
began  in  May  1992,  upon  the  death  of  the  Supreme  Patriarch  of  the  Unified  Bud- 
dhist Church,  the  maior  Buddhist  group  prior  to  1975.  The  only  senior  member  of 
the  church  still  at  liberty,  the  Supreme  Patriarch,  in  his  last  will,  declared  he 
wished  no  state  participation  in  his  funeral,  and  named  as  his  successor,  Thich 
Huyen  Quang,  who  has  been  forced  to  live  in  internal  exile  in  Quang  Ngai  prov- 
ince since  1982.  Although  the  government  did  manage  the  Patriarch's  funeral, 
awarding  him  posthumously  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Medal,  Venerable  Quang  attended 
the  ceremony  and  delivered  an  oration  condemning  the  Party  for  gross  abuses  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  including  the  death  and  detention  of  monks  and  nuns  and  the  ex- 
propriation and  delegitimization  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church.  Venerable  Quang 
has  since  issued  a  series  of  pastoral  letters  and  appeals  calling  on  the  government 
to  recognize  the  church's  rignt  to  exist  and  conduct  its  religious  affairs  independ- 
ently, and  to  cease  punishing  and  harassing  its  followers. 

Even  more  extraordinary  than  these  appeals  has  been  the  campaign  of  suppres- 
sion that  the  government  launched  in  retaliation.  A  concerted  official  inquiry  to 
show  that  the  Supreme  Patriarch's  will  was  a  forgery  took  place,  involving  coercive 
interrogations  that  in  the  words  of  one  senior  monk,  left  him  feeling  like  "a  body 
without  a  soul."  The  government  has  produced  videotaped  "confessions,"  swept  pago- 
das and  monasteries  for  Venerable  Quang's  writings,  and  placed  under  tight  police 
surveillance  temples  that  are  known  to  support  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church  rather 
than  the  state-controlled  church,  which  in  turn  was  pressured  to  condemn  Vener- 
able Quang  and  his  supporters.  In  April  1993,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Patriarch's  death,  police  erected  roadblocks  around  both  the  Venerable  Quang's  pa- 
goda and  the  Linh  Mu  pagoda  in  Hue  where  the  Supreme  Patriarch  lies  buried. 
During  the  weekend  of  the  memorial  service,  Venerable  Quang  was  summoned  to 
"idea  exchanges"  with  local  authorities;  students  were  forced  to  attend  make-up 
classes;  and  popular  front  organizations  were  mobilized  to  discourage  the  faithful 
from  attending. 

Tensions  came  to  a  head  on  May  24,  1993  when  a  lay  Buddhist  immolated  himself 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Supreme  Patriarch.  Police  confiscated  the  man's  remains  and  a 
farewell  note  he  had  written,  and  the  government  unleashed  a  media  campaign, 
claiming  alternately  thev  man  was  a  "desperate  drug  addict  with  AIDS"  or  a  de- 
pressed individual  with  family  problems.  The  head  of  the  Linh  Mu  pagoda,  Thich 
Tri  Tuu,  was  detained  for  questioning  and  the  head  of  Vietnam's  Religious  Affairs 
Committee  darkly  noted  the  government  was  investigating  whether  the  death  was 
"murder  or  suicide."  Venerable  Tuu's  questioning  provoked  a  public  demonstration 
in  Hue,  in  which  a  crowd  surrounded  the  security  vehicle  transporting  the  monk, 
removed  Venerable  Tuu  and  other  passengers,  and  set  the  vehicle  ablaze.  On  June 
5,  1993,  Thich  Tri  Tuu  and  two  other  monks,  Thich  Thai  Tang  and  Thich  Hai 
Tinh  were  arrested,  and  pagodas  in  the  area  were  sealed  off  by  police.  The  three 
took  a  vow  of  silence  upon  their  arrested  and  conducted  a  two-week  hunger-strike 
in  prison.  Security  police  have  been  stationed  in  Thich  Huyen  Quang's  pagoda, 
and  it  is  feared  his  arrest  may  soon  follow.3 


3The  Paris-based  Vietnam  Human  Rights  Committee  reports  three  other  immolations  in  Viet- 
nam to  protest  the  repression  of  the  Buddhist  church.  In  Connecticut,  a  Vietnamese  Buddhist, 
Pham  Gia  Binh,  also  performed  self-immolation  on  April  6,  1993  to  protest  repression  of  the 
Unified  Buddhist  Church. 
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The  Vatican  has  also  come  into  conflict  with  Vietnam's  government  over  its  in- 
struction to  Catholics  not  to  participate  in  the  Committee  for  Solidarity  of  Patriotic 
Catholics,  a  popular  front  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  mobilize  support  for  the 
state,  and  its  injunction  that  priests  not  hold  political  posts  such  as  delegate  to  the 
National  Assembly.  Vietnam  has  protested  this  position  as  "intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  country"  and  as  a  violation  ot  the  rights  of  priests. 

Relations  between  the  Vatican  and  Vietnam  have  developed  as  the  result  of  ex- 
changes of  high-level  delegations,  and  the  government  has  permitted  more  frequent 
ordinations  and  has  tolerated  a  limited  resumption  of  social  work  by  the  Church. 
But  serious  restrictions  on  the  Church  remain,  among  them  the  inability  of  bishops 
to  travel  freely  in  their  diocese  without  prior  government  approval,  state  inter- 
ference with  the  numbers  and  candidates  for  seminaries  and  ordination,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  government  to  allow  priests  recently  liberated  from  "reeducation"  camps 
to  resume  their  ministries,  despite  the  severe  shortage  of  priests  caused  by  years 
of  government  limitations  on  ordination. 

Although  Vietnam  released  Father  Dominic  Tran  Dinh  Thu,  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mother  Co-Redemptrix  after  having  sentenced  him  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment  in  1987  for  'launching  counterrevolutionary  activities,"  at  least  15 
other  members  of  his  order  are  still  in  jail.  Also  still  imprisoned  is  Father  Nguyen 
Van  De  and  ten  other  members  of  the  Sacerdotal  Maria  Movement  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Humble  Souls,  deemed  "reactionary  organizations,  made  up  of  the  most  anti- 
communistic  elements  of  the  world  clergy."  Father  De's  interrogators  took  as  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt  a  sentence  in  a  book  he  had  translated  which  read,  "Atheism  has 
entered  many  souls  and  extinguished  the  light  of  faith  and  love:  it  is  the  red  dragon 
of  which  the  Bible  speaks."  Father  De's  sentence,  handed  down  in  August  1990,  was 
10  years. 

Vietnam's  Protestants,  especially  those  among  the  Montagnard  peoples  of  the 
Central  Highlands,  have  been  severely  repressed,  in  part  due  to  their  perceived  ties 
to  Americans  and  the  armed  anti-communist  resistance  in  the  area.  Dozens  of  pas- 
tors and  lay  people  have  been  jailed,  often  without  trial,  for  acts  such  as  preaching 
or  holding  unauthorized  prayer  meetings  in  private  homes.  Some  whom  we  believe 
are  still  detained  include  Pastor  R'man  Boi,  arrested  in  1989  for  leading  a  crowd 
of  ethnic  Jerai  to  the  aid  of  two  persons  who  were  being  compelled  to  do  field  work 
for  having  held  a  household  prayer  meeting.  He  has  been  detained  without  trial  in 
Camp  A-20,  Dong  Xuan,  Phu  Yen  province.  Pastor  R'mah  Loan,  leader  of  14 
household  congregations,  was  arrested  in  June  1991  and  is  believed  to  be  detained 
without  trial  in  a  prison  in  Buon  Me  Thut,  Dae  Lac  province.  Pastor  Tran  Xuan 
Tu  was  harassed  by  the  authorities  in  Due  Linh  district  of  Thuan  Hai  province,  who 
forced  him  to  remove  the  cross  from  his  church,  after  which  they  seized  the  building. 
He  is  believed  to  be  detained  in  a  labor  camp  at  Vo  Dat,  Ham  Tan,  Thuan  Hai  prov- 
ince. 

Asia  Watch  welcomes,  however,  the  release  of  Pastors  Dinh  Thien  Tu,  Tran 
Dinh  Ai  and  Tran  Mai  from  labor  camps  on  April  6,  1993. 

Prison  Conditions 

Prison  conditions  in  Vietnam  leave  much  to  be  desired,  as  government  authorities 
freely  admit.  Asia  Watch's  assessment  is  that  food  and  medicine  are  grossly  inad- 
equate, and  prisoners  rely  on  supplies  from  their  families  to  sustain  them.  Malnutri- 
tion is  a  serious  problem,  and  those  prisoners  unfortunate  to  have  no  outside  source 
of  support  can  be  in  a  life-threatening  situation.  Political  prisoners,  especially  those 
known  abroad,  in  general  tend  to  receive  better  treatment,  although  the  authorities 
continue  to  occasionally  threaten  to  increase  punishment  if  the  prisoner's  case  is 
publicized  to  the  international  community. 

Pretrial  measures  to  induce  confessions  can  include  repeated  interrogations,  phys- 
ical abuse  and  torture,  withholding  of  food,  dark  cells,  and  shackling.  Government 
officials  have  told  Asia  Watch  of  an  instance  where  a  prison  official  who  killed  a 
prisoner  was  punished,  but  former  prisoners  report  that  lesser  forms  of  abuse  are 
not  uncommon.  The  People's  Procuracy  not  only  conducts  criminal  investigations 
and  prosecutions,  but  also  monitors  prison  conditions  and  receives  prisoner  com- 
plaints. Asia  Watch,  however,  has  yet  to  interview  a  former  prisoner  who  thought 
the  Procuracy  was  an  avenue  of  appeal,  and  indeed,  the  only  other  avenues  appear 
to  be  bribery  or  life-threatening  hunger-strikes. 

Aloysis  Hung  Duy  Hoang,  an  American  citizen  detained  for  14  months  for  orga- 
nizing a  youth  group  dedicated  to  free  elections  and  social  work,  was  kept  in  a 
small,  totally  dark  cell,  was  interrogated  as  many  as  four  times  daily  during  the 
first  three  months  of  his  detention,  and  was  often  kept  awake  for  48  hours  at  a 
time.  Mr.  Hoang  was  released  on  July  7,  1993,  after  conducting  two  hunger-strikes 
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and  signing  a  statement  that  his  actions  were  in  violation  of  Vietnam's  constitution, 
which  mandates  a  leading  role  for  the  Communist  Party.4 

Even  after  trial,  conditions  are  far  below  the  United  Nation's  Standard  Minimum 
Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners.  Cells  are  often  crowded,  unventilated  and 
dank;  exercise  is  irregular,  if  granted  at  all;  and  corruption  among  guards  and  war- 
dens is  endemic  and  of  notorious  proportions.  Political  prisoners  and  common  crimi- 
nals are  mixed  together  in  labor  camps,  where  prison  officials  often  use  violent 
criminals  to  enforce  discipline. 

Each  province  has  a  network  of  labor  camps  and  satellite  camps,  and  there  are 
also  special  camps  for  women  and  juveniles.  Work  at  most  camps  consists  of  heavy 
labor  such  as  logging  or  farming,  but  there  are  also  instances  of  factory  production. 
Of  special  concern  is  that  heavy  labor  is  often  required  not  only  from  the  able-bod- 
ied, but  also  from  the  sick,  the  very  young,  and  the  very  old.  Tuberculosis  is  ramp- 
ant, and  some  compulsory  medical  treatments,  such  as  cholera  shots  administered 
through  shared  syringes,  may  be  spreading  diseases  such  as  hepatitis  and  AIDS.5 

To  date,  Vietnam  has  allowed  no  outside  agency  to  monitor  its  prisons.  Although 
the  Interior  Ministry  expressed  interest  to  Asia  Watch  in  outside  assistance  to  im- 
prove conditions,  Vietnam  has  for  the  last  12  years  refused  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  access  to  political  prisoners.  Vietnam  has  allowed  family 
members  of  political  prisoners  brief  visits,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  practice 
applies  to  all  prisoners. 

In  November  1992,  Senator  John  Kerry  was  allowed  to  visit  an  Interior  Ministry 
holding  center  for  top-security  political  cases.  Detained  there  was  Nguyen  Si  Binh, 
a  U.S.  citizen  who  was  jailed  for  his  attempts  to  create  a  new  political  party  in  order 
to  challenge  the  Communist  Party  through  elections.  Mr.  Binh  was  transferred  to 
a  hospital  and  other  members  of  his  party  to  other  jails  during  Senator  Kerry's  visit, 
and  the  prisoners  remaining  were  instructed  to  pretend  they  were  jailed  for  common 
crimes.  Nguyen  Si  Binh  was  released  on  June  26,  1993  of  this  year,  but  six  mem- 
bers of  his  party  are  still  imprisoned  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and  others  may  be  de- 
tained in  the  provinces. 

The  Death  Penalty 

Vietnam  applies  the  death  penalty  to  a  wide  range  of  crimes,  and  in  1991  ex- 
panded its  application  further,  to  cases  of  serious  fraud  or  bribery.6  Prior  to  the  Par- 
ty's adoption  of  the  "renovation"  policy  in  1986,  political  prisoners  were  also  exe- 
cuted, but  Asia  Watch  is  not  aware  of  any  recent  executions  of  political  or  religious 
prisoners. 

Many  provinces  have  designated  execution  grounds.  In  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  one 
such  execution  ground  is  the  firing  range  of  the  former  Tu  Due  Infantry  Officers 
Academy,  located  11  kilometers  southeast  of  the  city,  off  National  Route  One.  The 
standard  procedure  is  for  security  police  to  take  prisoners  to  the  site  in  the  early 
morning,  prepare  a  grave,  and  bind  the  victim — blindfolded,  shacked  and  gagged — 
to  a  stake.  A  firing  squad  performs  the  execution,  with  the  final  shot  a  close-range 
blow  to  the  head.  Prisoners  are  then  buried  on  the  site.  Prior  to  1986,  the  authori- 
ties did  not  give  the  families  of  political  prisoners  advance  notice  of  the  execution 
or  permit  them  to  retrieve  the  corpse.  It  is  now  possible  for  families  to  request  cus- 
tody of  their  relative's  body.  Asia  Watch  sources  report  that  from  1986  and  earlier, 
several  dozen  political  prisoners  were  killed  and  buried  at  this  site,  which  may  soon 
be  plowed  over  for  commercial  use. 

The  Rule  of  Law  and  Legal  Reforms 

Vietnam's  government  has  declared  it  is  committed  to  building  a  society  grounded 
on  the  rule  of  law,  and  indeed,  the  new  Constitution  explicitly  mandates  that  the 
Communist  Party  operate  within  the  law.  Legislative  drafting  has  accelerated  in  the 
last  three  years,  as  the  government  prepares  laws  on  foreign  investment  and  on 
property,  and  on  administrative  law,  and  a  civil  code  are  in  the  works.  The  govern- 


4  Mr.  Hoang  refused  to  sign  a  "confession"  that  his  activities  constituted  a  plot  to  overthrow 
the  government. 

6 The  appalling  state  of  medical  care  for  prisoners  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Nguyen  Chi 
Thien,  a  political  prisoner  released  in  1991  after  spending  almost  27  years  of  his  life  in  prison 
for  his  anti-communist  poetry.  Mr.  Thien,  who  is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  weighs  approxi- 
mately 100  pounds,  lives  in  poverty  and  broken  health,  wracked  by  tuberculosis  and  suffering 
occasional  blackouts  and  partial  loss  of  vision.  He  lives  under  police  surveillance  with  his  aged 
sister  in  Hanoi,  and  recently  expressed  the  urgent  wish  to  go  abroad  for  medical  treatment. 

eOther  capital  offenses  include  murder,  terrorism,  "sabotaging  the  material-technical  bases  of 
socialism,"  banditry,  "taking  actions  to  overthrow  the  people's  government,"  and  "resisting  or  es- 
caping detention,"  to  name  only  a  few. 
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ment  is  also  working  on  revisions  to  the  criminal  law,  including  the  section  on 
"crimes  against  national  security"  where  political  offenses  are  listed. 

The  enthusiasm  for  legislative  drafting,  however,  does  not  always  translate  into 
laws  that  are  consonant  with  human  rights.  The  1991  Law  on  Religion  codifies  a 
wide  range  of  state  controls,  such  as  the  requirement  that  authorities  approve  basic 
religious  functions  such  as  the  appointment  of  clergy  or  elected  lay  persons,  re- 
treats, conventions,  training  for  clergy,  operation  of  monasteries,  contacts  with  for- 
eign religious  organizations,  and  anything  else  other  than  regularly  scheduled  ac- 
tivities. The  law  explicitly  prohibits  actions  "under  the  cloak  of  religion  which  un- 
dermine the  independence  of  the  country  and  '.he  government  *  *  *  or  cause  dam- 
age to  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the  people,  or  interfere  with  civil  obligations."  In 
1989,  Vietnam  issued  a  press  law  which  affirms  state  control  of  the  media  and  pro- 
hibits "misuse"  of  freedom  of  press  and  speech  "to  infringe  upon  the  interests  of  the 
State,  collectives  and  citizens. 

Vietnam's  legal  system  is  still  fledgling,  and  many  progressive  legal  measures  are 
not  always  enforced,  either  for  lack  of  educated  professionals  or  from  internal  resist- 
ance. The  new  Constitution  reiterates  a  promise  in  the  criminal  law  that  no  one 
shall  be  punished  except  by  order  of  a  court,  yet  administrative  detention  and  pun- 
ishment persists.  Political  detainees  are  frequently  held  long  after  the  normal  time 
limits  on  pre-trial  detention  expire.  A  defendant's  representative  is  entitled  to  at- 
tend every  interrogation  of  the  accused,  but  the  right  is  not  commonly  known  or  ex- 
ercised, and  police  can  be  reluctant  to  comply. 

Vietnam  has  not  permitted  outsiders  to  observe  political  trials;  indeed,  political 
trials  are  often  closed  to  all  but  a  few  relatives  of  the  defendants.  Legal  training 
for  judges  has  been  poor,  and  in  political  cases  decisions  appear  to  be  dictated  by 
political  authorities  in  advance.  Government  officials  told  Asia  Watch  that  they  are 
working  hard  to  improve  legal  training,  and  ideally  would  like  to  send  many  judges 
for  legal  training  abroad.  This  goal  deserves  full  support.  The  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program  and  the  governments  of  France  and  Sweden  have  already  begun 
to  assist  Vietnam  on  legal  reform  and  education. 

Recommendations 

Although  Vietnam's  human  rights  problems,  as  outlined  above,  are  serious,  Asia 
Watch  is  convinced  that  at  least  some  sectors  of  the  government  are  genuinely  com- 
mitted to  making  progress.  The  release  this  year  ol  prisoners  such  as  Nguyen  Si 
Binh,  Do  Ngoc  Long,  and  Father  Tran  Dinh  Tu  among  others  is  a  positive  step,  even 
if  it  falls  short  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Communist  Party's  policy. 

Asia  Watch  takes  no  position  on  normalization  or  the  trade  embargo,  noting  that 
these  policies  have  always  been  based  on  grounds  other  than  human  rights  for  Viet- 
nam's own  citizens.  Neither  Asia  Watch  nor  our  parent  organization  Human  Rights 
Watch  has  ever  advocated  so  drastic  a  sanction  as  a  full  trade  embargo  against  any 
country.  At  the  appropriate  time,  we  would  favor  linking  Most  Favored  Nation  sta- 
tus for  Vietnam  to  specific  progress  on  human  rights,  should  the  problems  we  have 
discussed  today  persist.  At  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  we  urge  the  Clinton  Administration  to  fully  apply  the 

{)rovisions  of  Section  701  of  the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act  by  opposing 
oans  other  than  those  for  basic  human  needs  until  there  are  significant  improve- 
ments in  human  rights.  In  doing  so,  the  Administration  should  outline  the  specific 
human  rights  improvements  on  Vietnam's  part  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  vote  to  approve  such  loans. 

The  United  States  has  a  critical  role  to  play  in  encouraging  human  rights  im- 
provements. Asia  Watch  believes  that  the  Clinton  Administration  must  not  only  use 
quiet  diplomacy,  but  must  also  publicly  raise  human  rights  concerns.  It  is  important 
to  send  the  message  to  Hanoi  that  human  rights  is  not  a  tactical  maneuver  or  a 
new  sanction,  but  rather  that  it  will  be  a  long-term  component  of  the  developing 
relationship  between  our  countries. 

Advocacy  must  include  not  just  general  expressions  of  concern,  but  pressure  on 
specific  cases  as  well.  The  case  of  each  person  mentioned  in  our  testimony,  and 
many  others  who  are  not,  should  be  vigorously  pressed.  United  States  government 
representatives  who  visit  Vietnam  should  routinely  raise  the  cases  of  political  pris- 
oners, and  should  make  efforts  to  visit  not  only  government  officials  but  also  dis- 
sidents and  religious  leaders,  and  should  request  to  observe  political  trials  when 
they  occur.  Our  government  should  likewise  encourage  other  governments,  such  as 
Japan,  Australia  and  Sweden,  to  take  these  actions.  The  recent  releases  of  well- 
known  dissidents  proves  that  pressure  works;  likewise,  international  concern  about 
the  welfare  of  prisoners  has  produced  improvements  in  their  treatment. 

Once  prisoners  are  released,  they  should  not  be  forgotten  and  left  to  face  surveil- 
lance and  continued  official  harassment.  The  United  States,  which  welcomes  hun- 
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dreds  of  its  former  allies  and  their  families  each  year,  should  facilitate  the  emigra- 
tion of  recent  victims  of  persecution  as  well,  giving  a  priority  to  dissidents  and  their 
relatives  who  still  face  danger  of  arrest  or  re-arrest. 

The  United  States  should  press  Vietnam  to  open  access  to  independent  monitoring 
groups,  and  hold  the  positive  example  of  Vietnam's  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  as  one  which  should  be  followed  with  prison 
monitors  and  human  rights  organizations. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  support  the  greatest  degree  of  contact  and  ex- 
change between  Vietnam  and  the  developed  world.  Educational  exchanges  and  op- 
portunities to  visit  and  study  in  this  country  are  especially  important  for  Vietnam's 
developing  legal  community  and  for  Vietnamese  government  officials.  This  sort  of 
exchange  is  vital  to  end  Vietnam's  isolation  from  world  values  as  well  as  from  the 
world  community,  and  to  allow  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  to  acquire  a  more 
realistic  and  balanced  view  of  each  other. 

Our  recommendations  to  the  United  States  government  are  relevant  to  American 
businesses,  which  are  establishing  themselves  in  Vietnam  in  increasing  numbers.  It 
is  clearly  in  their  interest  to  urge  Vietnam  to  move  towards  a  society  that  genuinely 
respects  the  rule  of  law,  including  international  human  rights  law.  Crimes  such  as 
"anti-government  propaganda"  and  "supplying  information  that  can  be  used  against 
Vietnam"  can  make  ordinary  political  risk  analysis  punishable  as  espionage;  busi- 
nesses should  urge  their  expurgation  from  the  law.  Companies  planning  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Vietnam  should  be  concerned  that  Vietnam's  courts  are  off-limits  to  foreign 
observers,  and  press  for  access.  Each  political  prisoner  tarnishes  Vietnam's  human 
rights  record,  and  potential  business  partners  should  make  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment's reputation  for  human  rights  abuses  will  also  reflect  poorly  on  them. 
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